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OF THK 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 am3 INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARI ER 6th MAY 1783. 

(Rexused and adopted Novemher 30, 1901.) 


1. Tlie purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of AECinEOLOGY, 
especially as connected witli the investigation of tlie Antkp'ITIKs and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows. Correspond- 
ing Members, and T.ady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Ifellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be pro])osed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall (-atise the names t>f the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in th«‘ l)illet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. d'he Hallot may be taken I'or all tlu' Candidates 
named in the billet at onc<“: but if threi' or more black b.alls .appc^ai’. the 
(diairman of the Meeting shall caust,* the Candid, ates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate recei\ ing less than twi)-thirds of the votes giveji 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of ]iersons eminent in Archa'ologv, 
wTo must be rccommende<l by the t'ouncil. and balloted for in the same 
w.ay as f’ellows: :md they shall not be li.able for any fees of .admission or 
annual subscriptions, dlie nundua' ol' Honorary Fcdlows shall not exceed 
twenty-tive. 

G. Corresponding ^Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloti'd for in the same way as Ftdlows. and they shall not be li.able for 
any fees of admission or .aTinual subscri(>tions. 

7. L.adies who have done valuable work in the held of Archmology mav 
be admitted as L.ady Associates. 'Phe number of Lady Associates sh.all 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proi)os<‘d by the t^ouncil and 
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balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two tiuincas as an entrance 
fee and One Cbiinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
aiul appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general puri>oses, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Corresiiondenee, a Treasurer, two Curators of tlie Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a idl^rarian. The President shall he elected for a 
period of five years, and tlie Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same olliee until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall bo 
eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be representeil on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society, 'fhe Treasurv 
shall be rejiresented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Soeietv). 

1.5. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, eh'cted by the Society. 
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16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eUgible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a fist 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council: aiid the Secretaries, on instructions from tlie Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Par III Ilf Special ticipic.'<L 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and becpieath to the .SoeietN’ of Anluiuarie.-' of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, niy collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [/o he used 
for the general purposes of the Society\ [or, to be used for the special purpose 
or object of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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Road. ( ’inlt>le. 

1935. Bell. Mis-, Li.iz \nT ni dd-RNER J.P. FE-IS.. 
4 Rillharik Cresetuit. Idlinhurirh. 9. 

1937. Bell. (dLouni: L. J.. Tli*- .■^tiidio, 11 Rutland 

Road, Il.irrogate, A'urk-^. 


(<»A"n ). U. WmchfNt.-i' Riiad. nximd, 

1029. Bf-Rfrim. E>oN\LLn Mauai:'*!. U)rkney steam 
NaviR.iti'Ui (’•>. LtiL, 2n L.a^t Ib'ad, 
Kirkv all. 

1927. BicicEUsiLrii. Mi>s MvROULRiri: Buz veeth, 
Bh.D . 32 St iB'.u'd Sireel. Ldinbuiuh 3. 

1932 »Bireey. r.Ric. M A.. F S.A . 22 old EIvlT, 
Durham. 

l9n'» Biniimp A\i»kf\v i 1 1 sin- R'‘i )N 24 IBav ad 

''tret-r. ( 1. 

loss. Bissft, Lifut.-Cid-'nel J s* , R.E (retired), 
135 W irrender P.irk Road, rdinhurgh 
19,37 Blvi'k. Vndriav. 37 t h uinut n Road. Mary- 
field. Dundee. 

ll'll Blacr. c.ij'tam Ri»dj-rt Dreemiill. iatp LA.. 

New t‘'U Date. Lce-"n*''' dent . Uaiit^ 

1933. Blackai-ee. John C.. Jr.. F.R.G.S.. F Z.S (Scut.), 

I ■> ''.ih* Eiejn’-it. C)coj_ii Chainher'-. 19i') Md>st 

''tlN'et, >\\ . C. 2 

1926. Bt.AIK. trKOKi.L. S Cl«'\\U IbMil Ni'llli, Cda^LluW, 
W. 2 

19U9. Br-UNDFIT. Rev. Ono. (d.S.B, U Dreat Howard 
•"treet. Liverpfiul. 3. 

1917. Bon \ i{. John Eldinbrain LA>swade 

1923. BoRF:\irs, Tancred, D.Lit . Ph.D.. F.S.A., 
Pr.ifoNvir of tiie HiNtory of Art in the Uni- 
ver.>ity of London. 23 Ken'-ingtuii Gate, 
Keiisiniituu. London. W.3. 

193G. Bowie. J. McLintock. F.R.I.B.A.. Byrlau, 

D.ilheattie Ro.id. Dumfries. 

193j. Boyif. Miss Mau\ ]!.. Kindrofdial. ('uinrie, 
Pertlislure. 

192>. Bi;of».H Wii.t.ivM. 12 Dundas ’^tieet, "trunuie^s, 
< ‘rktiey. 

1906 “Brown. Advm. N'etherhy, Galashieks. 

1932. Brow N. Crcu, Jermyn. M.A , Btu'oleuch TTnuse, 

Mfln-e 

1 92 1 .* !jR')W N Don M,D 15 ArchdtMOun CreH,eent, 
Coi k- id-.n, r>arlini:ton. 

1033. Bin>wN. -^heriif Georue. Bcnstane House St. 
01 . 1 ‘)rk»iey, 

1921. Brow n. Thom A.U.LB.A , Ileail of the Build- 

ing Dep.irtnieiit. He riot -Walt College. Idlin- 
huruh 1 

1932 BHf)v\N-iii. Dv\in .\N(.rs, Brownlee Cott.uie 

CoFton, Bi'.h<>{ihriees. 

1')22 *Bri •'WIN. < ii (un.i Id m uu , i f.ivei inos, R.iyne, 
Br.imt I* e 1 .^-^ex 

I936i “Bryi f. j vmfs Hi rciiisov. Sear* her uf Records, 
22 \\ e-.t M.iytield, IGlinliureh. 9. 

1902. IhtYi r Emeritus Profe».sMr Thomas }f., M A.. 
M D., LL.D., [-'.K S , Idle i.oanino, BtM_dih‘s. 

1922. *Bryd!:n, Roi’.EHr LockiiAur, B.L.. 12 Selljoriie 

Ro.id, Jordanhill Cdasoow’. 
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1935. Brydox. R. S., M. a. ( lions.), Ph.D., Craig Araig, 
Pitltichry, Perth'shire. 

1937. Bm.livant. Linday Fimnk, L.R.I.B.A. (no 

1892. Br-HviTT, Kpv. J. B. M.A.. I>1>, The Manse, 
Vet 1. .■'tonehav'-'ii. 

Rev. Wii.rivM. B D . 11 Th"rn Lane 
Ruuii'lliay. Ia'P.U. 

1934. Briixs John C. B.A., Assoc.M.Inst C.E., 138 
Xewhaven Road. Edinburgh. 0. 

1925.*Burxs. Jokx Glorgi:. .8honiT-:8ul‘-'titute of 
Dunbartonshire, Shentb's Chambers, County 
Buildiiiiis. Dumbarton. 

1''33. lb RN". Thomv-' PiLKixorox. 89 Charlt'-n Ri-ad. 

Kenl Middl-'^X 

I'iJ-j. ib’iG\'''ri>f- .loHN W . M.A . Fl.iinleex. 19 

haimg'dal! I'rn^. Pai'iey. 

1928. Br-Rnr.ri. Mr \Vir.ii\M Hutton Castle, Bernick- 
Up'’'n-’lh\ead. 

1939. BririuRT. Mmrlt:? BnrcT: Kiyrns. Worthy 
Park, WiiiL'hester. Hants. 

1901. ’^Bute, The ^Io^t Hon. The Marquess of, K.T.. 
Mount Stuait, Tiothesay. 

1910. Buylk^. Juiix. M.A . Lecturer in Lcunonuc 
Uiii\eiMty of Glasgow. Poundland 
IIuU^e. Pinwlieiry. by Girvaii. i'outh Ayrshire. 


l'j3o. Jami> Ewi.n. MB.. Cli B . D.P IL. 53 

r i>t [lioh street, i'mfar. 

1921. *CAi.ni u CiMUM > T., A.R.I .V.S , Assistant 

Ar hi'eat. K 'V.d rtrmmis.Hhni <»n Ancient 
MM.iunieiit'i ot .'Scotland. 27 Ahuk PI. ice. Edin- 
burgh. 1. 

1 n’.i I C \ T i>i m \\ ir I : lAi M , M^. \ , ELD. I' B,A., 
Bi'mI '^>wr of ur’ck, ('niverMty nt iMinbuigh; 
l,dit-', .if rGs-'ica.’ Alh.in’s 

IbM-1 Edinburgh. 9 — St'crt/ary for I'orehjn 
C'orrc,' 

1919. *C \i LAM) i'R. AirxwDiR lb, I.ellopitiya, 

Ratnai'ura. C-'Nlon. 

Ui29. WiiiiAM A.. M'liier. 100 IVest 

Keg-'iit .■'tre.-i. til i.-^gow, ('. 2. 

1910. Cami.kon', "ir D V., EI..D , K S.W.. IL.-^^A.. R.A , 
Dim Eagl.ii*'. Kijiji.'n. 

1922. C^'MLKos'. t'oloiiel Diinmi.d C.. C.IEIE. ALA., 

R.A.S.C., 'rruxlord, ’rhur-^ley Ro.ul, I'dste.id. 
Mirrey. 

1936.*Cami-.rov. Rev. .)ohn A., M .V., ILL)., Hon.C.F.. 
Tile AEin^e, Eegerwuod. EarUton, P.erwick- 
shire. 


1930 . Camerov. Rev. John* Kirkland, The Manse, 

Aiichterhouse. near Imndee. 

1931 . *Cameron, Neil. Mayfield, Tiiomhill Park, 

Sunderland. 

1937 . Cameron. MTlliam John, J.P., Estate OtTice, 

Flichity. by Inverness. 

1905 C \meron*S\van. t'lptam I>on\ld, F.R.A.S., 
"The Gables." Ra\ et.'.b.-rg Avrmie. XeMlands, 
t’ape Tt'un. .•'outh Afin. i. 

1929 . Campbell. Hugh Rankin, Ardfeni 1 Woodburn 
Road. NeulaniR. Gia-'g nv. 8 . 3 . 
1925 .*Campbell. John Doeglas-Boswell, 25 Ainslie 
Place. Edmbiiigh. 3 

1938 . CAMPBEir., John Hope. M’.S.. 31 Mwray Place, 

Fdi'iburgh. 3 . 

1934 . C^MPCFiL. Rev. John McCormack. Tollcross 
P.irk Manse. 94 Drumoi er Drii e. Ghisgo \v. K. 1 . 
lt> 3 L Cant Rev. Ai w. I' I* . ]>.*'c . 2 Kml'uni Place. 
•St AndreU'.. lit-*. 

1901 . Carer \ r. ttEonc.r 77 G-.’-Tg** Mre-'t Ihiin- 
burgh. 2 

1931 . Cargili. John T.. Bart.. D.L.. LL.D., 10 

E-.-Mtl.ei Tel rice. Ctla-'g-iM. 

1939 . C\KMiciiAEL. Dan. 238 Arbroath Road. Dundee. 
1923 Carm - i\ -.\um 'iHNn 1 ], l.o-ui -Cob. Balnamoon, 

IReclim. 

1 J» 22 . C\KKinm-:>. Arhh r ''Tamly. A C a.. Caiin- 
deif llt> '•^leuaiton Diive. ( ainbu>l iiig, 
Eanark-'mi’e. 

P 938 . Cviv’-MiN. Jx’'!!". M.B E. P.F.l."^.. IU'adma^tel'. 

Ro^-ip- I'arn. Mdiool, .M -ntro-f, Angu^. 

1932 Carter. Hirtlev '■Sidney. M.lb. D.P.H,, 
<. li.B. Ihibli-' U-mUIi Eaboraiory. 2 () t'oclirano 
^t^eet, t»la'^goM-, ('. 1 . 

189 b. C v\v. Mr JxMi'' J... LEJ». Jidinkerry, 

EaN-sM ado. 

1029 . CiiAt.Mi.R> PivANCi<, V 3 . 8 . 20 C, -rr-'iinie GarJeiK. 

Edmb-uoh, in. 

lt*Rb Cii\I,MIR>. Ib'i. Ill NK\ Kill), 't) Grove Road. 

W «‘>1 leri’N. Ium>l-*e. Angu». 

In. to ( It \ i Ml R-' l\ AN lb M . M. , L!.. B.. 9 t laiendi -n 
I'ei r i<-<\ I»iuub-‘. 

ItGn Chmmir" WiiMK' lb E tiiil '■'crv.mt. 5 

('.till . j dmbu’oh. 9. 

192 >. Ch \ mm'v, W 11 I t \ m. I . P . I ■) i Igin Koad, Dublin. 
( HViMiN. ^Ir■' I'oiMiH] \ P Rovtaiiti- Ibij--* 
■^t leet, I dml'urgli. 2 . 

I'D 1 ( n \ i’M \N. I he IP 1 loii .\ ! I \ \ . M A . M P.. 

''e,,tt’''h ( "Im e Vllillehlll ''W 1 . 

I’.'eth ('ni \M -M o. Pin R-'ON, I'aptam <i. ib. M.C.. 
1 n- ' addieNv), 

1927 . Childe, Prob-'-'or V. Gordon. IbEiti . D Sc., 
V B A . F^ A., Pr-jfcb^or lJ Areha'ology. The 
L'nnersity. Edinburgh. 8 . — Sicrdari/ f^'r 
Fort hjn C'errc.' j"jtidt'nrt'. 

1932 . CHumriP, B ulie DomiM^ Morrison, J.P., 

“ N’.imur," 8 Dalkeitii Road, Dundee. 
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1901. Chbistie, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910. Cheistisox, James, J.P., F.r-..A., Public 

Library, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown. M.A.. LL.D.. 

Emeritus Prutea^ur of Political Economy, 
University of Manitoba, 134 West Saville 
Terrace. Edinburgh. 0. 

1936. Clark, Arthur, IT Union Avenue, East London, 
South Africa. 

1938. Clark, Jamls Alasdair. Loch Leven Hotel, 

North Ballachulli-h. Onich, Inverness-shire. 
1936. Clark, Mrs Jane Inglis, J.P , Beaumont Lodge, 
29 (rrecnhill Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1939. Clark, William 73 Cairntield Place, 

Aberdeen. 

1921. Cl\kk. William Fordyce, Hillsgarth, Balta 
Sound, .Shetland Dies, 

19-U. Cl\t->i\-. Eri.ino J. F.. I’.K.G.'^. "JarUhof," 
Thui^i, C,uthne">. 

1908. Clay, Allxander Thomson. W.S., IS South 
Learni"nth ‘fardens. Edininirgh, 4. 

193b. Clendknin, Pvul i)ANA{nH uddre^s). 

1929. (.'LittORD, Mr-j Klsie Maroarei, Chandlers. 
Witconilej, Glus. 

1910. Clouston. Lnir Crosby Townsend, 
M.K.C.S.( Png.), T,.K C.F.(Lond.), Priory Lodge, 
Toidii’idize. Kent 

1917. Clolston, J. SruRLii, O.P.E., Snioogro House, 
Orphir, Orkney. 

1022. *Cr, > TON. IvuNxM’ CiirLW. T..lM'.l* (Edin). 
L,ICC.-< (Edin.). 10 Carrington Street. Olas- 
4. 

1921. *Cl()( •'ION TiiOins Harold, O.B.E.. Lang- 
skaili. o Atherton Drive, Wiinbledoa Common. 
Lon. ion, S.W. lib 

i:)2!). Cr.ow, .Vndri'w. >olicitor. Aiina Villa. Aber- 
teldy 

190-j. Clyi'I:. The Right Hon. Lord, P C . K.C . IJ,.!*., 
Briglands. Runibling Bridge. Kinros>>*.shire. 
190l.*CornR\V-I’ATRH'K, I.i ly. WooiLide. Beitb. 
IbbS-^CooHRAN-P \TjnrK, .Sir Nitl J. Kennedy, 
K P- F.., J.P.. D.I... of Wo'»d.'-ide. Advocate, 
Lad\land, Beitb. 

l919.*r(i(’KiirRN. Captain \rciui;\lj> Fki in. rick, 
K.E {'JM'.), 2d Curzori Street. Maylair, 
London. W. 1. 

1929. Coi'KilURN. The Vel\ Re\. J. IIUK’lIIsnx. 

The Catliedral Marl^e. Ininbl.uie 
ir*2<}.*r’oT,r iNGwooD. Professor R. G. l.L D.. M A., 
r.S.A.. lo Belbroughton Road. Oxford. 

1929. Collum. Mi&s V. C. C., Withyfold. Wonharn Way, 
Peaslakc, Guildford. 

1936. CoLQT'Hor'N. Sir Iain, of Lu^''. Bart., K.T., 
D 1 ? O.. LL.D., Rossdhu, Luss, Dunbarton- 
shire. 

1924 Colt. H. Dun5Co.mbe, c’o Farmer's Loan and 
Trust Co., lo Cockspur Street. London, S.W. 1. 


1921. •Colville. Captain Norman K., M.C., Penheale 
Manor, Egloskerry. Cornu’all. 

1931. Conacher, Hugh Morison, 6 Tweed Green, 

Peebles. 

1932. Connel. William. 43 Che^tuuod Avenue, 

Oakland Park. Barn->taple. 

1933. Connor, Rev. John M., D.S.O., M.A., 

C.F. (Ret.), 14 Cyp^e^s Road, Newport, Isle nt 
Wight. 

1938. Cook, John Manuel, B.A., 114 Braid Road, 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1938. Cooper, The Rt. Hon. Lord T. M., The Lord 
Justice-Clerk, 16 Hermitage Drive, Edin- 
burgh. 10. 

1920.*Corsar. Kenneih Charles, of Rosely, Rubis- 
luu, 76 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. 

1935. Courtney-Latimer, Miss Marjorie Eileen, 
Curator, East London Museum, 8 Lake St 
Vincent, P.O., Cambridge, South Africa. 

1931, Co\\ E. William. Xveedvdle, 3 Thorbum Road, 
Colinton, Edinburgh, 13. 

1929. Cowir. Morton J. H.. A.R.I.B A., *' Dums- 
decr," 30 St John’s Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1893 “Cox, Alfred W., Glendoick, Glencarse, Perth* 
shire. 

19ni.*Cox. Douglas H. (no addre^ss' 

1935. Craig, John, M.B.. Ch-H., ^I.R.C.P.E., 5 Alhyn 
Terraco, .Vberdeon. 

1925. Craig-Brown. Biigadiei-Geri.u’al E., D.S 0., 

< U..,kG. Currie, Midlnthiaii. 

1928. CkxiGir, John. Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Westr.iy, (Jikney 

102,. CuAN-vrouN, Culunel C. J. Edmondstoune, 
!>''<>, Curohou^'e. Lanark. 

1931. Crichion, ifroRGi:, 6 Duncan Street, Edin- 

burgh, 9. 

1932. Crichton, Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., 182 

\\ hiteliili Street, J>eiinij>tuuii, Glasgow, 

i; 1. 

l!'2j.*Ci;[rHl<i\-,'M'r' \RT, The I.urd Colum, M P., 
Atcleln IMIg, ib;the-,uy. Buto. 

I9l9. Cro(_j.[ u, Thomas. M.A.. D.Litt., The Haven, 
Gi'.i\,diury Read. Leightnii Bu/zard. iteds. 
1932. Crooks, William M.. J.P., Ardmcre. Durham 
Street Mnruheth. 

1937. Crook^hank, Colonel CHiCHEsruR or. Windt 

. D.L, J.P., F.S.A., Johnstounburn, Ilumbie, 

East Lothian. 

1938. Crosgrove, Thomas ToRRVNcr, Woodlands. 

9 Tinto Road. Newlamis. Glasgow. S. 3. 
1925.*Ci£OS5, A. Robertson, M.C., B.A., LL.B., 11 
Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1937. Cruden, C'Tlwart IL, A.R.I.B. A., 93 Barons- 
court Terrace, Edinburgh, b. 

1924. Cruickshank, James, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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1924. CuLLEx, Alexander. Lieut.-Colonel, T.D., 
O.B.E., I'.K.I.B.A., Stramore, Udding- 

stun, Lanarkshire. 

1932. Gumming. Alexander, B.A.. M.B., Ch.B., 
F.R.C.y.L.. 193 Dominion Road. Auckland, 

S. 2, Xew Zealand. 

1907. Gumming, Alexander D., Aut-liengower, Brack- 
land Road, Gallander. 

1927.*CrMMiNG. Victor James, 8 Grosvonor Terrace, 
Crlasgow. W. 2. 

1934. Cunningham, John Richard, I.C.S. (Retired), 
Askotnil End, Carnpheltown, Argyll. 

1893. Cunnington, Ca^itain B. Howard. 33 Long 
Street, Devizes. Wiltshire. 

1893.*CrRLE. Alexander O., C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A., 
Ormsacre. Barnton Avenue, Davidson's Mains, 
Edinburgh, 4. 1 

1033. C'ciiLE. Major Alexander Tancred. D.S.O.. j 
C O IMinistry of the Interior. Addis [ 
Ababa. Kthiepia, 

1934. CuRLE, Mrs Alexander T.. ChiUroine Cottage, 
Maiden Xevtun, Dor.'-et. 

1889.*CunLE, Jame.s. LL.D.. F.S.A., St Cuthberts, 
Melrose. — Vice-PrcsiJcni. 

1936. CuTHBERTSON, WiLLi\^[ F., Librarian, The 
Public Library, Hawick. “ F.iirylea.” S Wil- 
ton IIill Terrace, IlavicL. 


1935.*DAKrRS. Colin PIugh. M.C., Malayan Civil 
Service, Chinese Protectorate, Ipoh, F.M.S. 

1931. Dalgetty, Arthur Bukness. M.D.. 11 Strips 
of Craigio, Dundee. 

1924. D\LGi,Eisn, Rev. George W,. M.A , The Manse, 
Monymusk. Aberdeenshire. 

1883. Dalrymple, The Hun. Sir Hew IL. K.C.V.O., 
Hon. R.S.A., 21 RegL-nt Terrace, Edin- 

burgli, 7. 

1924. Dalykll of The BiNN-i. Lieut. -(’olonel G., 
C.LL., Unicorn Pur-suivuiit, The Biiins, I>in- 
lithgow . 

1920. Dwtdson, Alfred Ronr.RT Invernahavcn, 
Abernetliy. Perthshireu 

1924. Davidson, George, 8 Thistle Street. Aberdeen. 

1925. Davidson, George M., Architect and Surveyor, 

IG King Street, Stilling. 

1924. David.son, Ht'i.ii, Braedale. 22 ricglinm Road, 
Lanark. 

1920. Davidson, James, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 59 
Morningside Park, Edinburgh, 10. 


1937. Davidson, James, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.P.E., 

Metn.pulitan Police Laboratory. Hendon, 
Hyde, Loiidon. X.W. 9. 

1930. Davidson, Major James Milne, I.S.O., Lyn- 
wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 

1932. Davidson. J, M.. D.B.E . F.C.I.S., Griffin Lodge, 
Gartcosli, Glasgow. 

1930. Davidson, William T., 30 Wood&tock Road, 

Aberdeen. 

1925.*Dawson, a Bashall The Vache. Chalfont St 
Giles, Bucks. 

1927.*Dawson. Warren R., F.R.S E , F.S.A., Simpson 
House. Simpson, Bletchley, Bucks. 

1922. Deas. Gi.orge riKt»\\N. Architect and Civil 

Engineer. Los^iebank. Whytehouse Avenue, 
Kirkcaldy. 

1938. Dr’kin>on, William (’koet. M.A., Ph.D,, 

i).Lit.. The Biiti'li Library i.T I’olitical and 
rA-'in.iiiii.* .'^cicnc*'. Houghton •'(n-'d. Alduycli, 
LMiuhoi. W.r 2. 

1923. *r>iuKs(iN. Arthur Hon: Drt'mmond (no 

acldie^sL 

1934. DicksON. D(»ugl\s Sianley. LL.D.. S Clarence 

Drive, Ilyndland, ^.ilasgo\^. 

1923. r>iCKsON, ^VALTER. lATiedoch lliuise, Elcho 
Terrace, Por(obt.41o. 

1805. Dickson, WiiLi^M K., LL.D, .\dvocate, 8 
Glouce.-stor Phice Liliiibiirgli, 3. 

1919. DiNwnoDir, Jon\. lO'ira. ('rietf. 

1910. Dixon, Ronald At'dlky Marfineau, of 
Thearne, F.R.S.E., I'.G S.. E KGS, Thearne 
Hall, near Beveiloy, Vorkshiie. 

1923. Doruil, Sir Jo'rni, 12 Mchille Stiect, Edin- 

burgh, 3 

1925. Donmr.. Lady, -12 Melville Mreet. Edin- 
burgli. 3. 

1931. Dduil. Mvrryat IL. B.A. (O.yoil'), Keejter of 
Manuscript.', Xatmnal Library uf Scotland. 
JMinlairgh. 1. 

1931, Duir., Major Wiliiam Howie, C.E., Gordon 

Street, Llgin. 

1939. Douglas, JamE'. Ednain House. Great Book- 

harn, Surrey. 

1913. Douglas, Loudon .M , F.R.S E , Nev park, Mid- 
Calder, MidluUitan 

1924. Douglas, Major Robert E., L) L.. 15 Merchiston 

Avenue, Edinburgh. 10. 

1927. Dow, J. Gordon .Solicitor and Joint Tovn Clerk, 
Millhurn Hou'c. Trail. Fife. 

1929. Drummond, Mr.^ Andrew L., Eadie Church 
Manse, Alva, Clackmannan. 

1939. Drummond. IL J. II. . M.A.. I ^outh Leannontb 
1 ianien^. Ld in burgh, 1. 

1935. Duff, J,, Civil Servant, Record Office, H.M. 

General Register House, Pldinburgh, 2. 

1902. Duff-Dundar, Mrs L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 
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193u. Di'ffus. James CorTT^, ^-ounper of Claverhou-^e, j 
near Dundee, Angus. [ 

1930.*DuiiFEiES, The Right Hon. The Earl of, . 

Dumfries House. Cumnock. Ayr^bire. I 

1937. Duncax, Erevet-Culonel Alax M., T.D., 33 ] 
Fotheringay Road, Glasgow, S. 1. 1 

1920. *De'xc AX, Alexander MacLauchlax. A.U.I.B.A., • 

Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai. China. 
1924. DrxcAX, George, LE D , Advocate, 60 Hamilton 
Place, Aberdeen 

1934. Duxcax, James. Conservator, Anthropological | 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 13 
>'orthfield Place, Aberdeen. 

1930. Duxcax, Johx J., 118 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh. 10. 

1932. Duxcax. Robert, M.A., 291 Strathmartine 

Road. Dundee. 

1921. Dcxdas, R. IE, ^EA.. Christ Church. Oxford. 

1933. Duxlap, Maurice P., 718 Xiueteenth St., 

X.W.. Washington. D.C., E'.S.A. 

1923. Duxlop, Mi'-'i. Huntiiehl, Biggar. 

1923. Dunlop. Kev. William. >EA.. St Davi Manse, 
liuckhavpii. PiiH. 

1927.*DrRAX!). Captain Philippe. CuiMt'*r of the 
People's Palace Museum. <Tlasgo\\ Green. 
Cila.sgow. S.K.. 88 H'drnlea Hoad, Crtlicart, 
Glasgow. 

1937. Dykes. ITuvu-st Thomas. J.P. 3 ll.uik 
Annan. 


1!‘2E I iiiiiEOt ! M \ I 

pMiid I ■ i!ii 1' 'll. " i . 1 1 1 

1909. Enixorox. Culmud (HoRor Hrsuv. T I>. 1>.E., 
M D., lt..'c . I'M’.P.S.. 2U Wood-ide I’lace, 
Gia’'go^v, r. 3. 

1921. Edward". Arthur J. IE, Dir.'ct-.r of (he 
>'ati')ii.il Musonm of Antiquitn*^ of '^eolland, 
■j 2 l?tratLjoarn Road Ihlinluirgh 9. 

1901. ELLL.>. I RAXl'I-' C\R{>LT S. H.]’, K . D.Eltt.. 

r.R.Hi^it l.ontial C'Uincil for |h<* C ire of 
Chui'cho.'.. Earlhaiii. Diiii''tL‘r, SiUm/iNot. 

1923.*ELPHiNbTOXE, The RiL'ht lion, I.ord, K.T., 
Er..D , r'ai!'*‘ii \ Touer. Mii-,s» Ihiiioh. 

1932. Ewix, John Taylor, (idhlh. B.."--,, E U.S.E., 
Pitbcandly, forCar. 


192G. Fairbairx, ARCHinALD, WelUvootl, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 


1938. Fairbairx. James, Sliutheada, Oxnam. Jed- 
burgh. 

Fairhur-'T. Hor\i_i, M.A.. Ph.D.. Milliiill. 
Eamhi'h. Arran. 

1910. 1'airiil. j vml" MtEvciiLvx. A.M.Iiot C L. 
A.M.E''truct E . ^LIn^t.M■‘t . M.EE T . 
A.M.Itibt.W,. 23 ''aiiirht'Udiall Tt-rrac*'. Edm- 
hiiriih. 12. 

1923. Fairlie, Reoixald F.. LE.D . R.S.A.. Architect, 

7 Aindie Place, Eilml-umh. 3. 

1921.*FARiiER. Hexrv George. ^EA . Ph,D,.M.R. A.S., 
D.ir As-8alam. .'Stirling Drive. Pjearsden. 

1936. Farraxt. R. D.. His Honour The Deemster. 4 
Albert Terrace, Duuglas, Isle of Man. 

1935. Fextox, William, 5 Meethill Kna 1. Alyth, 

Perthshire. 

1926. Fehousox, Frederic Sutiierlaxd, The Home- 
stead, Arenue Road, 8outhgate. Eundon. N. 14. 
1928. Ferousox, Frederick Axerley. Duncraig, 
Castle street. Brechin. 

1930. Fer'jUsox, Harry Scott, W.S , Linden. We»t 
l*uik Road. Dun lee. 

1932. FerousOX. Profesbur J. Dl Laxcey. M.A.. 

Pli.D.. Pi'ofeSbur of Enghbh, Western Reserve 
Univer.Mty, 2869 Scarborough Road, Cleve- 
lantl. ( lino, U S -V. 

1036. Ferousox, Kenxeth Cairxie. Turwuod House, 
Birnam, Dunkehl 

1933. *FrRGUsox-WATSox. Hugh, M.D . Ph.D., D.F.H., 

F.U.S.ih, F.R.F.P.S., 1U9 Montgomery Street, 
Edinburgh. 7. 

1939. Ferris, Mis Elllx R.. The Maiinr, King's 
N'UJun. Waru iclvNhire. 

1899.*Fini>i ay, .Iamis LE'.lie, AKhitect, 10 Eton 
'I’errai-e. Edinhureh. 1. 

1936. liNfxibOV. .Klfxaxder M, 31 JU'onmi Place, 

Wh k. 

1921. I iXLAYSO.v, Uev. William Hixry, The Rectory, 

'i'lielnet ham. Di"', N'Cli'.lk. 

1925.*Fi^ii, Thojias Wilcox, J,P., M.In''t.X. A., Kirk- 
lands, Dunbar. 

1937. Fit/patrick, .8n)xr.Y, 35 .Vrims Road, Xew 

Southgate, Eondiui. N. J 1. 

1922. *l’i John .\k\i)].i.. E tK I<*\ Ililens- 

I'Uieh. 

1938. FLimr, Axnui.w ih, M.R, (ii.IJ.. I'j Walker 

SI reel , ! idmiun eii. 3>. 

192b. IT.i.rr, dYMiN, A.I.A.A. (u . addi'*'»j. 

1939. 1 Lj rr, J wii .1 ik. Ihgimld Park llnad, Kiik- 

\v all, I 6 kne\ . 

1935. Forbes, Don u.r> J.. M.B. ('Ii IE, Craigrnill 
House, ,'^trathmartmOj by Dundee. 
l!)3.“> I’oRBi J ohn Ioniik'. I'.R \I. i douee'.t t-r 
lIouM*. Hale ’I’errace, London, 

^ W. 7 

1935. FobrER-SMiTH, .Alfred IIexry, G Montpelier 
Road. Ealing, London. W. 5. 
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li)23. Franklyx. Charles A. H.. M.A.. M.D., BS., 
B.Sr.. M B.C.^.. L.ll.r.P.. FAl.U.S.. F.L.S., 
^oiiietiiiie F.Iv.E.'S. m F.K.''.Med.. H-c.. Exeter 
Colleye. Oxford: Hill Iluuse, 

Ha^sDcks. ^u>'<e\, and o, »> The We'stuliiister 
Bank, Ltd.. 1 Ler Knad. Blaekln^ath. Lmidun. 
-.K. 3. 

1934. Fraser, Alasdair, M.A., of Ilaonmur, 20 Glad- 
stone Avenue, Ding’^vall, Ross-shire. 

1933. Fraser, Charles Ian, of Reekg, M.A.(Oson.), 
lJiiig>iall Pursuivant, Iteelig House, Kirkhill, 
Inveriiess-vhire. 

1921. Eraser, George Mackay, Solicitor and Banker, 
Sunnnerlea House. Portree. Skye. 

1926. Fraser. Sir John, K.C.V.O., M.C., AI.D., 
F.R.C.S.E.. Regius Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University of Edinburgh, 20 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


1929. G.^liiratth, J. J., M.D,, D.P.H., 4 Park Street, 

Dingwall. 

1933. G.alloway, J.ames L,, F.S.M.C , F.I.O., “Coila,” 
Ayr Road. Cumnock, Ayrshire. | 

1920. *Galloway. Thomas L., Advocate. .Vuchondrane, 

b} Ayr. 

1918. Garden, William. Advocate in Aberdeen. 4 

Kubislau Terrace. Abei\leon. 

19*25. Gardni.r. George. M.C., The Kibble House. 
Groenock Ibuul. Paisley. 

1926.*Gardner, John C., Pli.D., B.L., Solicitor, 
Car*lo\>an, Stonehaven. 

1921. Gardner, Willoughby, D Sc., F.S.A., V Berlfa, 

Deganwy, North Wales. 

1919. Gass. John, M.A., i)lng, Carluke, Lanark- 

Slill'i*. 

1920. Gauld. II. Duu.-snroND, of Kinn.urd Ca.stle, 

Craig Binning, Leidiin.oit, Wo'^t Lothian. 

1941. (iEMMiii, >AMrEL. Kxaiunter ILN.T.F. S 
GleiiviUi* Road, (iiiurock. Uenfieu shire. 

1935. GiNi'Eis. .John, Aiclutcct, 5 Bowling .'^Ireet. 

CtP.ltbll'lgr'. 

1930. *Ginn, Sir Alkxandi r, (FILE,. C.B.. LL D. 

(Ediii.), F.ILS., Queen Anne’s Lodge, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 

1923. *(iir.n, John 'rwion, High .'^tieet, Mauehline, 

\yrshire. 

1933, Gibson, W. J., C.B.E., 15 Plewlands Avenue, 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1922. Gillespie, John, L.U.LB.A., F.R.B A., 56 Ken- 

niure Street, Polloksliields, Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies, Rev. William A., B.IL, The Manse, j 

Kenmore, Perthshire. 1 


1924. CHllon, .'^tair Agnew. ■^henfl-Suhstitute of 
Dumfries and <Talloway, Nnw-tou-Stewart. 
1920.*GiLMOrR, John, 54 Berridale Avenue, Cathcart, 
Gla'^gow, S. 4. 

1922. Girvan, Ritchie, M.A.. University Lecturer, 
Ekadasha, 11 Cleveden Gardens. Glasgow. W. 2. 

1912, *Gladstone, -Sir Hugh S , M..4., F.R.S.E , 

Capenoch, Peiipont, Dumfriesshire. 

1938. Gladstone, John. M.A., Capenoch. Pcnpont, 

Dumfriesshire. 

1933. Goldsmith, Miss Elizabeth, M.A. (Hons.). 14 
West Holmes Gardens, Musselburgh. 

193s. Gomme-Denc KN. Lieut. -CLlonel Alan. M.C.. 

Dunbariiey, Bridge of Earn. 

1937. Good, Robert James, J.P., Maybaiik. 32 Aln- 
wickhiU Road, Liberton. Edinburgh, 9. 

1933. Gordox-Campbfxl. Iain C. F. K.A.L, The Old 
Pound, Aldwick, Bogin'T Kegis. 

1937. Graeme, Patrick Sutherland. C.B.E., J.P., 
Graemcshall, Orkney. 

1913. *Gkaham. Angus, M.A.. F S.A.. Secretary, Royal 

CoHiiiiia&ion on Ancient and Historical Menu- 
luents of Scotland, 1 Nelson Street. Edin- 
burgh. 3. — t<ecretarij. 

1933. Graham, Francis B., Solicitor. 01 Reform 
Street, Dumiee. 

1917. Graham. J vme.s Gerard. Captain. 4th Battalion 
The Higiiland Light Inlantry. Ch^f-dcii Court 
Hotrl. < ’h*ved»m IUiv(\ Ghisgiiw. 

18SS Grant. >ir Lrancls J.. K.C.V.O , T.L.D., W.S., 
Lord Lyon King of Anus, H.M. General Register 
House, Etiinbiirgh. 2, ■ ■ I' ut. 

1929. Grant. John, CImI Sorvaiit. ** Loehnagar,” 35 

Groathill Avenue, CTaigleith. Edinburgh. 4. 

19 U. Grani. Roniivi D. >. M .V(Ldin.). i .iirnhiil. 
Neuli'uluU. Ab'-rdemt. 

1930. *GitANT. Walter G . of Trumland. Ilillhead. 

Kirkaall, Oikney. 

1931. Grant, Wij.i.iam .Lnevs, Alpha Cottage, Union 

Street. Kirkmtilhudi. 

1937. Gray. Ale.xvndir. M A.. LL.B.. Dunvegan. 

(Tiurch Avenue. Cardro-i.s. Dunbartonshire. 

I9.t7 Lkwk Cr.ug l.'Hlgf. nh-npin^.Mi, 

Align-. 

1933. Gray*. James Dow. J.P.. “ Ballochmyle,” 

Strathmore Avenue. Dundee. Angu^. 

1939. Grvy. ItniiiRr D. 15 Lun^dale Terrace, Kdin- 

burgh. 

1915. Guay, William Forbes, F.R.S.E.. 8 Man^ion- 
luMi'.e It'Md, Edinburgh, 

1939. Ghfeniiill. Fr^nk Ai len. M. A.^Oxon.!. M 
Mmians. Victmia Ruad. Maxwclltnwn. r>um- 
fries, 

1935. Gueenhill, William, C.A.. 34 Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1939. Greenlaw, Rev. John. T.D.. North Manse. 
Buckie. 
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1940. Grierson, Thomas, J.P., Clydesdale Bank 
Buildings, Wigtown. 

1922. Grievf, William Ghant, 10 Qiieeusferry Street, 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1920. GriLi>, James Harrower, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 

1911. Genson, Rev. Ernest Sherwoor. M.A.. The 
Manse of New Monklan.l. by Airdrie. 

190T.*Guthrie, Ch.arles, W.S., 3 Charlotte Square, 
EdinburL'h. 2. 

1927. Guthrie. Douglas. M.D., F.R.C.S.. 21 Claren- 
don Crescent, Edinburgh, 4. 

1905. Guthrie. Thomas M\ulf, Solicitor, Royal 
Bank of Scotland. Brechin. 

1930. Guy. John, M.A., 7 Campheli Street, Greenock. 

192S. Mrs E, H. X.. Furze Wood House, 

Long B'lttuin Lane, Beafooisiield, Bucks. 


1938. Haddow, Rev J, Muir. Springbank, F.alkirk. 
1933.*HAGrTART, Provost James Dewar. O.B.E.. J.P.. 

Eilean Riabhach, Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 

1930. Haldave-Robertson. Lanqton, F..S.S., 
M.R..'^ L.. Consul for Brazil, 97 Con^tant-Spiing 
Kuad, Half-uay Tree P.O., St Andrew, 
Jamaica, British West Indies. 

1930. Hall, W. K., J.P.. F.R..-.E , The Shieling, 
Cramond Brig. 

1938. Halliday. Rev. Alexander, of Church of 
Scotland Livingstoni.a Mis.sion. Chasefu. lain- 
dazi, Fort Jameson. N. Rhodesia. 

1929. IIalliday, Titomvs >UTHrr.soN, r/o M»'ssrs 
Barton Sc Sons. 11 I'urre.st itoad. Edinburgh, 1. 
1928, Hamilton, MiS'i Dorotiiev E., Tlie Monastery, 
Fladbury. near Persbore, Wor« este^^llil•e. 
1922.*IIamiltov, John, Puuta Lo\ Pat.igonia, 
South Ain»'ri‘M 

1933. Hamilton, Sir Robert W., Knt., F.R.G.S., The 
Grange, Hadlou Do^^n. Sussex. 

1901 .*Hamilton of Dalzeij,, T!ie Right Hon. Lord, 
K T., C.V.O.. Dal/.eR, Motlieruell, 

1935. Hampson, Charles P., Wentworth, Eccles. 
Lancs. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 

crankie, Perthshire. 

1925.*nANNA, William Gemmill Chalmers, O.B.E., 
C.A., C Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 4 
1924. Harding, William, F.K G.S., PLZ.S., Rnyal 
Societies Club, St James's Stieet. London, 
S W. 1. 

1920. Harding, William Gerald, F.L.S., F.K.IIist.S.. 

F.K.S.E , M.R.S.L,, Peckwater House, Charing, 
Kent. 


j 1903 .*Harris. Walter B.. Marlborough Club, Pall 
i Mall. Lniulon S.W. 1. 

i 1938. Harriss. Rev. Arthur Laurence. The 
Rectory. Groat Stambridge. Ri^chford, E^isex. 

I 1927.*IIarrison. Edward S.. The Bield. Elgin. 

I 1933. Harrison. James. M.D., J.P.. 31 Howard Street, 

I North Shields. Northumberland. 

1922, Hay. Alexander Mackenzie, The :?hip Hotel, 

! Cluchester. Sus''ex. 

! 1938- Hay. James C. MacDonald, “Taigh-na- 
Bruaich." Ido Georgia Avenue. San Bruno, 
California 

, 1934. He.ath, Rev. Alban. “Langholm." 27 Forest 
! Drive, Finelands. Cape Town, South Africa. 

I 192L*niMp. Wilfrid J.. E.S..\.. ^e'^retary. Ancient 
I Monuments Commission fiT Wale-, and Mon- 

1 niouthshire. Bod CvAvarch. rriocieth, N. 

i Wale>. 

i 1927.*IIenckln. Hugh O'Neill. M A.. D.Litt., Ph.D.. 

F.S A.. M.R.I.A., Peabody Museum. Harvard 
* Ui'iver'-ity, Cambridge. Ma-.s,, L'.S.-V. 

; 1030. Hender'nON. Mi«s DoRoniY M. Kih;hoan, 
Kilmelfnrd, Argyll. 

i 192$.*Henderson, Rev. George D.. D.D., D.Litt., 
Professor of Church History in the University 
I of .Vberdeen, 3 Tl:e Chanonry. Aberdeen. 

I 1038. llENDUR^riN. (L P. M A.(n\'(in ). Manse 

of Tynron l)unitn'-*-j 

1 1934. Henderson. Mrs Mabel Daisy. 33 .Seymour 
I Street. Dundee, .Vngus. 

j 1037. Henderson. Stuart M. K.. Ph.D., B.Sc.. 

, Curator of .\rchceulogy and History Depart- 

I ment, Keh ingrove Museum, Glasgow. C. 3. 

I 1927. Henderson, MibS Sybil Horn. Turfhills, 

I Kinross. 

1931. Hi \im K^ds-. Wii i.i AM. M..V . d3 Aslih-y Terrace, 
lalmburgli. 11 

1920. Hfprt'i{N, . ^\’ ATT. 32 Kubisiaw r>pn. South, 
Abprdppn 

1891. lipRciEs, laeut.-t'olnnel Wiltiam TLjOf Spottes, 

I S[>otte5 Hall, Castle Douglas. 

1920. Hi wmoN, John Rlid. PieroMall, Wcstray, 
j Orkut*y. 

I 1934 IIilleary. Kin Robertson, The Lodge, Edin- 
j bane, I.>,le of Skye. 

192t;.*no<;AurH, James, 7 Carlton Terrace, Ihliii- 
! burgh, 7. 

I 1941. Hoco, A. H. A.. Le('turer in Civil Engineering, 
King's College, New east le-on-Tyne, 2. 

1923 Hoii.i. Hinry .Iohn. M. M.B., Ch.lS., 145 
High .•stre«‘t. .M<intros(‘, 

1939. Holmes, J. St.anley, Librarian. 15 Bentinck 
Street. Ilucknall, Notts. 

1914. Home, Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C., Foxbury, 
Hamtilcdon. Surrev. 

192t;. Hood, Mrs Viom.r M.. Tredean. near Chej)stow, 

Mon. 
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1928. Hope, Rev. Leslie P., M.A., Ph.D., 9 Bute 

Mansions, Hillhead Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1927. Hopkirk, Rev. Dudley Stuart, M.A., B.D., 

B Litt. (Oxon.), 18 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1937. Horth, Rev. Walter Robert, A.K.C., Craig- 
side, Shalford Road. Guildford. Surrey. 

1027. Hoult, James. F.R.Hist.S., 12 Brookland Road, 

Stoneycroft. Liverpool. 

1028. Houston, Keywortk E.. F.R.G.S.. St Bernard's, 

The Ridgeway. Rothley, Leicester. 
l!»32. How, Commander George Evelyn Paget, 
Rtiyal Navy. Ba•^'•el^-ln-Thri}lIuu, near 
Ri’ty^tcn. Hert". 

1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Seaford House, London, S.W. 1. 

1929. Howell, Rev. Alexander R., M.A., 112 South 

Street. St Andrews. Fife. 

193»). Hoy, George Frederick. Secretary, The St | 
Andrew Society, 104 Findhurn Piace, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1930. ^IIume, Lieut. -Col. Edgar Erskine, M.C., 

M.A., LED.. M.D.. D.Litt.. Sc.D.. D.P.H., 
JCT.M.. U.S. Anuy. Tiie Mairiiolias. Frankfort, 
Kentucky. U S.A. 

1927. Hunter, John, Auchenreoch, by Brechin, 
Angus. 

1932. Hunter. Lt. -Colonel Robert Lesiie, Newlands 
House, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 

1037. Hunter. William Charter.s. 05 Renfield 
Street. Glasgow, C. 2. 

1912. IlYSLOP. Robert, F.R.Hist.S.. 20 Thornhill 
Terraco, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


1008. Inglis, Alan, Art Master, ‘’Allington Villa,” 
Warslap Avenue. Arbroatli. 

1028, Inglis, John A., B.Sc., Kej)p'>ch, Roy Bridge, 
Inverness-shire. 

103J. Ingram. W., K.C., Normanhurst, 10 West Gate, 
Ntirth Berwick. 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Albany Herald, 35 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 4. 


1932. Jack, James, F.L.S., 6 Alexandra Place, 

Arbroath. 

1913. Jackson, George Erskine. O.B.E.. M.C., W.S., 
26 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1918. Jamieson, James IL, 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
F.dinburgh, 9. 


1 1923.»Jamieson, John Boyd. M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 43 
George Square. Edinburgh, 8. 

1941. Jay. Ronald L.. 85 Kinmount Avenue. 

Glasgow, S. 4. 

1910.*^Johnson. John Bolam. C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh, 9, — Treasurer. 

I 1002.*Johnston, Alfred Wintle. Architect. 30 
Goblins Green, Welwyn Garden City. Herts. 

1938. Johnston. John, M.B., Ch.B.. 7 Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen. 

I 1931. Jones. Donald Herbert. 38 Bccchwood 
Avenue, Neath. Glam. 

1930. JoNLs. Mis Eniij Poole. Glyii. West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire. 

1928. Jones. H. R . Dalineny Court, Duke Street, 
James's. London. S.W. 1. 


I 1038. Keef. Miss Phctbe A. M . Women’s United 
Sorviceo Club. 23 Courtlield Gardens. London, 
S.W. 5. 

1922.*Ki II Li R Alexandi IL of Morv.-n, Ballater, 
AI'’Dleeusbl>'e. 

1024. Kennedy. John. 10 East Heath Road. Hamp- 
stead. Li»mlon. N.W. 3. 

] 1030. Kennedy. Pjtir. M.A., 20 Northfiel-l Teriace, 
Edinburgh, 8. 

1*^07. Kent. Benjamin William John. TatefieKl Hall, 
I Beckwithsliaw, Harrogate. 

I 1896 Kerr, Henry F.. A K T.B.A , 12 East Clare- 
1 mont Street. Edinburgh. 7. 

I 1927. Kerr. Robert, M A.. Keeper of t!ie Art and 
Etlinographical Departiiuuits. Koy.il Scottish 
Museum. 31 Wardie Road. Fdinhurgh, 5, — 
I Curator of Coins, 

: 1930. Klrsii\.\v, Mrs E. N., J.P.. StarrcliB House. 

679 Mauehc'^ter Road. Gieat Lever. Bolton, 
I.anes. 

l0H.*KFTciiFN. W. T., W.S.. 1 JelTrey Avenue, 
Blarkh.dl. Edmburgh. 1. 

1912.»King, Captain Charles. F.S Sc. Loud., F.C.S., 
11 Kelvin Drive, Gla^g!'\v, N.W. 

1938. King, ('uthbeut, I.C.S., c'o f’lvil Secretariat, 
I.ahore, Punjab (e/o Lloyds Bank. 6 Pall Mall, 
London) 

1920. Ki.ng, Mis Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire. 

1926. Kinnear, William Fr.sser Anderson, Cole* 
brooke, Kerslaiid Drive, Milngavie. 

1930. Kirk, Robert, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc., Sudan 
Medical Service, Khartoum. The Sudan. 

1919. Kirkne'^s. William. Craft Studu', 34a Howe 
Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

192T. Kirkwood. James, Beltrees, Dunchurch Road, 
Oldhall, near Paisley. 
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1022.*Kn'EFn’. Miss F. P-eatritk. Ballamoar House, 
Ballau^li, Isle of Man. 

190G. Kxowlk>. Captain Mii-liam Hr.N’RY. F.5.A., 
Cbesfield, Abbey Road, Malvern. 

1924.*Kxox, William Bare, RyetlelJ, Hairy, Ayr- 
shire. 


1''22. Lxc^iltl. Almxxd 1*., F "^.A. ( Air hreoli. cist, \ 
W>-iii:'i!iie Hi'-tcojl Mr-dnal Mu'-euui). 2 P.i''- ' 
tuiv Ibiad. >'urrh W«'nibl»‘y. 

1010. ^Laidlli;. Percy Ward, Mt.Mlical Officer of 

Health, City Hall Fast Lundon. C.P.. ::South 
Africa. I 

1023, Lamu Uev. Oiorgi: B D . r>eecli\\'.'"d. Melrusi*. 

1011. Lamb, R *v. .lofiv Ai.i xandlr, C L>.. Maii'^e of 

Mau'ir. IVtihl.i^. 

1901.*I.amont. ::rir Norman, Bt., M P, of KnockJow, 
To\^ard, Argyllshire. 

1932. Lang, The Very Rev. Marshall B., T.D., 
Lhlh, InnFfree. Cntturd, Haddini;t«»n. 

1932. LARr., RonLRT James. J.P.. " The Hollies,*’ 63 

Clepington Road. Maryfield. Dundee. 

1030. Lam SON. W. B.. 1 Kosehurn Gardens. F«lin- 
buiffij. 12. 

1931. Leach. Dr William John, Killoandonan, 
Beauly. 

193V. Lli ^F. John. ‘’Dhu Varran,*' 267 Clepingloii | 
Riaid. Dundee. 

1910.*Lkioh, Colonr'l James Hamilton, SheriU-y j 
CottagH. IhiLd’orougli. Taunton, Somerset. 1 
I92i'. Lfit< If. J\Mi'' (Tauiigg' Kirkintilhicli Road, ' 
I, ''1171*' I 

1033. I.EITCH, lb A.. M.In''t.C.K.. IS SilverwelK Cres- ' 
cent P>othv.ell Laiiarksliire. j 

192o. Leslie. >lierilt John Dean, 16 \ ictoria id. ice, | 
Stilling. 

193o. LrS'3rLL>. Jay. D.A Fdin.. 

Surma, We-^t Kilbrid 
1002.'‘Li:\ 1 i: 

Mall, Lnmb'ii. 

L'll. I.LMi. WlElIVM IVlDlR. Atlvoralo III AbiTiho-n, 
ip 3 Huniltoii Plait’, Af pordefii. 

1927 Lii'in-i.r.. Bia kham W,, W.S , Ftii-.n R.mk 
HoiiM*. Pitlpu-hry. 

1933. IjDDr.r, Lvurince H, Carpenham, Kostrevor, 

(_'o. Jb'MIl. 

192b Lightbody. John, Solicitor, Oatland^. Lanark. 

1919. *Lindsay Mrs Bnorv. of (.'oLloun, 51 Cadogan 

Place, London, S.W. 1. 

1927. Lindvvy, Ian Gordon, Honstonn House. 
Uphall. 

1920. LiNUriiGow, The Mo^t Hon. Tlie Maruuess of, 

P.C., K.T., G.C.I.K.. LL.D., Ilupetoun IlnUbe, 
South Queensferry. 


1921. Linton*. Andrew. B.Sc.. Gilinanscleuch. Sel- 
kirk. 

1925. Littlf. John R. 5 Dalryinpii* Crescent, Edin- 

burcdi, 9. 

lS81.*LiTTLr. Robert. R.W.S., 2b Chmricarde 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

193«>. LocKHAur. Mi'> A. McLaren. J.P.. ’^tratlip p'U pii. 

12 Melt"* k R'Md. Lihi-'O'iu. b. 4. 

1938. Lockie, John it., St Ninians, 5 Cross Road, 
MeiUeriggs, Pai^ley. 

1901.*Lone\, John W, M . 6 Cailtoii Street, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1917.*Love. William Henderson, J.P., M.A., A.Mus., 
Rov.aubank. Crai trend i 'ran Helensburgh. 

1926. Lom*, Alex:\nder, M A , M.D , Emeritus Pro- 

tessor of Anatomy in the L’niversity of Aber- 
deen. 144 Bleiiheiiii Place. Aberdeen. 

1041. Lomthjr. a. W. G.. E.S A.. A.R.LB.A.. 
Lt, R.E . "The Cdd Quarry." A-shtead. 
Siiriey. 

1934. Ll'msden. James. 130 Blenheim Place, Aber- 
deen. 

1938. Lyiord-Pikf. John Dremftt. M.A., oC Kirk- 
hn-* Eiberton. lidinbiirgh. 

I 1936. Lyon. Eavid Merrw. M D.. Druiin, Colinton. 
1936.*Lyon. WILLIA^[ Kirk. W.S.. 21 Lynedoch Place, 
Edmbnrgh. 3. 


1938. Mai'Andrem*. Mi-^s E., Curator, West Highland 
Mu''-an-!. Fort Willmm. Allt-a-Bhruai-s, Spean 
Bri'lge, luvert»e-,-,*>.hii^'. 

1927. *M\c\rr.\\. F S L, P F.S.. MT.P.L, 37 

.''t \in<>nt Ciescriit, iila«'go\\, C. 3. 

1 'eJ;i.«-M \c \r-f. \ v. John 1 ) ri A fMoND. Bank Agent, 
7*»ieenlau Avenue, paisley. 

Me Bun. James MvthF'ON, Spilintor. Rose- 
moimt, Arbroath. 

Achi vN. John. ^"iKilur. hi Pi'piwn l>ri\c, 

IrUiUtie'.'.. 

McRridi. i‘ANiKE, B L.. .''herilT Ch.rk of Dun- 
baitoii''hire. Count}’ BuiliJines, Duml'arlon, 
1932. McCutt:, J vmi.s (Nhurm. B.A., M.A., " F,in- 

luore," Piathgate. 

1926. McIMskh-l, John, J.l*., F^tate Office, Gairloch, 
Ross-bhire. 

1928. Mc< ’nvMDN r. Rev J. I )( it-gi, M. A . B. I )., The 

Man-'e of Old Cumnoi k, Ciinmock, Avr- 
sliire. 

1935. MapColl, Ulctor Henry, 0 B.E. (Mil. Div.), 
Knight of the Royal Order of Vasa, 2 rue 
LituUT, Paris, XVPa 

1930. MacColl, Hugh Gkoferlv, M.A., B.Sc., Craig- 
raunoch, Ballachulish, Argyll. 


L.LFALouiE, ! 1936. 

e, A\rsljire. 

Tiavll. i^' Club, Pall ! RpII. M 


i 03.5. 
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1930. MacToll. William DuctALd. 03 Oakfield 
Averiup, W. 2. 

1915. McCormick, Andrew, 66 Victoria Stre^^t, New- 
lon-Steu art 

1924. McCormick, John. 3S0Carntyne Road. Glasgow, 
E. 2. 

1924. *McCosh, James, Solicitor, Pitcon, Dairy, Ayr- 

shire. 

1925. *MacCowan. Rcv. Roderick. The Manse, 

Raa'?ay, Isle uf Skye. 

1929. McCrae, Thomas. F.R.I.A.S. 6 N.E. Circus 
Place Edinhiiri'h, 3. 

1936. MacC cisH, Rev. Donald. M.A., The Manse, 
Moy. Dalarussie, and Tomatin, Inverness-shire. 

1935. MacCi'lloch. Rev. Nigit. J. H.. The Rev. 

Cannn MacCulluch. D.D . The Rectory. Bridge 
ot Allan. 

1926. Macdonald, Donald Somerled, W.S., 1 Hill 

Street. Edinburgh. 2. 

1929. Macdonald. Henry Lachlan, of Dunach. 
Dunach. Oban, Ariiyll. 

1929. MAcL>tiNALr>. .lAAtrs^H., .M H., Mcihc\tl Miper- 

inteiident, “ Howford House." Crookston, 
Gla.sgow, S.W. 2. 

1930. Macdonald, William. Public A'Mitance Oihcer, 

Craiginure, Croyard Road, Beauly. 

1939. McDowall. J. Klvan, Caisenunnoch. 3 .4irlour 
Roid. NeMland", Glasgow. S. 3. 

1928. MacEciiern. Rev. C. Victor A., M.A.. The 
Manse. Creeto\ML Kirkcudbrightshire. 

1926. Mc'Erlich, Roderick, Factor, Ostrom House. 
Lochinaddy, North ETst. 

1936. MvCFARTwr, D. IE. (.'bscrvatury r)i'y.s‘ High 

School, Mowbray, Cai'c .’*^outh Africa. 

1935. Maliarlvmj. ( . 41 I.UU .Iohn. “.Selina." 31 
Dt-ili> .Mi'c'd. VaiU'luM' N'lov Wale-*. 


1937. McIntosh. John, M.A., Schoolhouse, Alytb, 
Perthshire. 

1939. McIntosh. Merdoch. Sheritl-CIerk of Inverne-s- 
shire, *’ Drummond ToM'er," Upper Drummond. 
Inverness. 

1922. *M \CK 1 N 10 SH. Rev. R. Smith, Hon. C.F , 

The Manse. Girvan. Ayishire. 

1937. Macintosh. William. Ilermon Cottage. 7 Well 
Road. Dimdee. 

1930. McIntosh. William. .Seaforth. Miiiard Crescent, 

Dundee. 

1931. Mackay. Ali^i'er Macueth (no addri*s>). 

192-5. Mackw, Donvld. J.P . Member i>l th^ "Lotti-'h 

Land ( ••iirt. Latheronwhecl ('anhne'.s, 

1908. M \CK \Y. Groi;.,i . M D.. F. K t'.S F. . 10 Rothesay 
Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1024. Mackay. George Dods, 1 Joppa Road, Edin- 
buigh. 

1932. Mackay. J. IE, A.K.I.A S.. Architect, II.M. OlVice 

of Works. 122 George Street, FAlinburgh, 2. . 
1912. Mkckay. Norman Doi'gias. M.D.. lESc., 
lEP U, I>aII-.\vnn .VberfeMy. 

1939. Mackay. Captain William. Nethernood. Inver- 
ness. 

1924. Macklchnie, Rcv. John, M.A. (Hons.E B D., 
3 EMou Terrace. PaiLn’kbill, Gla'<L'<Gv 

1923. Mxckkciinif. KonrRT G. S., R.IE.\, 4 Watch 

Bell .>treet. Rye, Sussex. 

1023. Mackenzie, Alexinuer G. R., F.KI.B.U, 
B.iuitie IL.-um*. Iu\erurie. Aberdeenshire. 

1019. Mackkn/i) . lUcinu IlniH. J P.. “ r.allone," 
37 Buck^l«>ne Tcrrai'e, Edinburgh, lU. 

19-^1. M\c?;i:N/ir. Thom\''. J.P.. F.F, I S . 7 .''tatum 
U'l.nl. DinuwalL l\"'->-^liiie. 
lO'G. M.\<'kjnz{i. Whii'lM Cim'K. D.-ulnuII, M 
Gv>ii^'*‘\ ];,>ad. >t Marijai’d '-"’i- i'ii uiic>. 


Au>l raba. 

1898.*M icGii.i n R \Y 01 .M Gn n\ u \v. C.M , M.D., 
D.>c.. i.L-D., Caattan I'rolt, Cr.nl, bite. 

1912. 5bur\'-i[\N WiLi.ivn. l’im<i]'al E*MTui»*r in 

Eiiirh-'li and lli>t(ii'y. Imiinnu C»-ntre. Aber- 
(.lei'ii. 227 Gu'‘'‘n lb-ad Ai-«*r(b‘iMi. 
1001 .*MacGri Gon. Ai \m>\ir 11 , of M-n-un-goi Canl- 
ni'_\ . Duukcld 

1033. McHardy, Ian. Dir-'ctor uf Education, Caithness, 
Randolph Place, Wick. 

1938. McInnes. ClivKLis Thoiu’E. Ci\il Servant, I 
Uhite Cottage, I dd Kiik Uu.id, Corsti>rplune, ! 
Edinburgli, 12. 

1926. McIntiri:, Waiter T., BA., M. Anthony's, . 

Milnthorpe, \\’e.stmorland. [ 

192T.*MACKiNTnsii, Gordon Nasmyth. Architect - 
(no addre''S). I 

1932. Macim’Osii. Hugh. F. U.I.B.A., La Vallee. I 

llozel, St Martins, Jersey, C.I. ! 

1913. Mackintosh. II. B,, M.B.E., Redhjthe, Elgin. I 


i 1901 M\CKiN/n, W. M. M.A.. D.l.itt. //.U> \. 

He, id ot DepaUnieiit ot \ncient (■'-•oTlivli) 
Ih-'tory and Pala-’igrapby in iidinl'Ui'cn 
Fniveisity. 8 F.iroil Terrace, iidinl'iii'i:!!. 5. — 
r iCt'- rrt s'^i-U'nt. 

1910. McKtrrm Andumv. CI F, . M.A, 

Indi.iu Auiiculiurd Service (r.-iireiD, . u 
N.iti-'iial Bank oi Iiuha. 2-1 Bi-tiopsgatc, 
Loiiduii, E.C. 2. 

1920. McKeuh<«\v, Mathew IIlnry, Sehtdtur, Dunard 
DumfiU's. 

1938. Mm’kii, I’rofessur J. J>CNt in. M.('. M..\,, 
9 The College. The UniverMty. iTla'gow. 

1926. Mvckii, Uohi rt L., .M.A., H Litt., Lecturer in 
KnghsU and History, l>unviee Training College, 
Ahereraig, est NeMptut. Dundee. 

1930. MvcKnior. Kev. Arr\N Mu'Donvlt). B.A., 
B.D.. Lecturer. Faculty of Theology, Emmanuel 
College, Wickham Terrace, I)ri',haiu\ Queens- 
land, Australia. — Member uf the Senate. 
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1930. MacKimxon. Bexjamis Black, J.P.. “ Newark,’’ j 

20 Hutchison Drive, Canriieshurn. Bearsden, j 
Glasgow. I 

1931. MacKikkok, Donald S., Leob, Elliot Place, 

Colinton Road, Edinhuryh, 11. 

1919.*Maclag\n*. Douglas Philip. 'W.S., 28 Hcriot 
Row, Edinburgh, 3, — Secreianj. 

1923.*M vcLaoAX, Miss Morag, 28 Heriot Row, 
Edmburgli, 3. 

1022. McL^rj'.x. Thomas Burgh Engin-.-er. Relclifle, 
Barnlull. I’crtli. 

192S. MacLkan. Archirald. ITMen^lea ’’ Bridge* of 

Allan, 

1934. Maclean. Dugald. M.A.. EL.P>.. 10 York Place, 
Edinburgh. 1 

1939. MatLean. Iain Matcolai MacCrimmon, St 
Aii(irr*v’s Club. 2 ‘Whitehall Cuurt, London, 
S.W. 1. 

1934. MacLean, Rev. John. Manse of Lnciialsh, 
Baliiiacara. Kyle, Russ-shire. 

1932. Ma(Eean. Robert Gellatev. F.A T. (Lend.), 

300 Ferry Rnad, r^umlee. 

IS&l.^MArLrHosF. .James M A.. LED.. F.S.A . 

•') Heri'd Row, Kdinhurgh. 3. 

1931. McLellan. Robert A . M.I.Loco.E.. Inver- 
garry, Madeira Y'alk, Churcli Stretton. Shrop- 
shire. 

1937. McLelland. Charles J., 12 De Walden Terrace, 
Kilmarnock. 

1934. McLeod, Alexander Grant, MA. “Harps- 
dale," Campbell Street, Eiarvel. Ayr.-hire. 

1930. McEtod. Alexander Noraian. l9 M«Miton«- 
Terracf'. Edinbuigh. 9, 

1939. MacLeod. Angus, Mount Tabor. Kinnoull. 
Perth. 

1930. Mi.Liod, Donald. 4d 02 M'e.st 7th Avenue. 
Vancouver, B.(A, Canada. 

1910. MArLEOD, F. T.. 55 Grange R.»ad. Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1924, MacLeod, Sir John Lorne, G.IEE,, LL.D., 72 

Great King Slieet. Edinbuigh. 3. 

1922. INEacllod. Rev, Malcolm, M.A.. The Manse of 
Balquliidder, Str.ithyre, Perthshire. 

1925. MatElod Kev. William. Pii.D,.iED„ St Brouc 

Maii-M-. I’lji't-Bannatyne, Rothes. iv, 

1919. Ma<'lfkoa'. Rev. Campbell M . K D , Minister 

of the Church of Scotland, West Manse, 
Ardersier, InA'erness-shire. 

1920. McLintock. James. J.p. i\y House, Lennox- 

tovn, 

1933. MacMaster, Thomas, Secretary, Caledonian 
Insurance Company, 190 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1905. Macmillan, The Right Hon, Lord, of Aber- 
feldy, P.C.. G.C.V.O, LI..D., Moon Ilall, 
KMhurst, Surrey. 


1916.*McMillan. Rev. William. D.D., Ph.D,, Chaplain 
to the p'orces, St Eeonard'.s Manse, Dunfern - 
line 

1928. Macmillan Wiltiaai K. F.. F.S.A.. 42 Onslow 

Square. London. 7. 

1933. McMuedo. James. S571 144th Street, Jamaica. 

N.V.. r S.A. 

1936. McNaughton. Duncan, M.A . R A.F.. 4 Forth 
Crescent, Stirling. 

1915. Macneil, Robert Lister, of Barra. Barra House 
M.jrlbro', Vermont. E.S.A. 

1929. McNcill David, M.A.. School House. Loanliead, 

Mi'llodhian. 

1936. MacNeill. Rev. Malcolm. The Manse of Kilrno- 
dan. Glerularuel. Argyll. 

1934-*McNru.L. Neil. .4 Ardnacro'is. Cloquhat, Bridge 
of Cally. Pertl.slnre. 

lUOO.^M \7 (.'obuiel Sir Colin William. C.V.O., 
C.B.E . V.L . C'diutraive. Argyll 
1926. M.aci.'ae. Rev, Duncan. 20 Douglas Crescent. 
Edin'.urgh. 12. 

1934. Mackae, Kenneth. Applecruss. Koss-shire. 

1921. McBoIUUF ^^'ILTIA5I At-i xandi R FS.I., 102 

De'-.un(iil i’lace. Alierleen. 

1923.*MAcIh'>BERT. Lady. JESc., F.G S., Douneside, 

Tarlanvl, .Aberdeenshire, 

1935. Macvicar. Neil, W..S.. 9 Belgrave Crescent, 

Edinburgh. 4. 

1930 Mabi.v. .XinHUR J \mi ■>. The Aiiehiirage, Drake’s 
.\\enue lixmouth. Devun. 

1931. Magivv. Amhovy John Capper. M.T).. E.S., 
I'B.It-.. FR.E.^.. VZ<.. F.A.G.S., 

I'.U Hi^t> . IMi S M., St Mnrgar'd's Hnspital, 
21 A<<iiiib ■'fleet. Manchester. 15 
1926. .Maitland, Mrs Mildred K.. Laraich, Aberfoyle, 
Pertlisliire. 

1928. Malcolm, ."^u’ Tan, of rulfalloch, K.C.M.G., 
D-I... J.P., pMltalloch. Kilmarfin, Argyll, 

1914. Malloch, James J, Noiwood, Spylaw 

Bank Road, Cohriton. 

1901. .Mann, I.udovic McLellan, lb3 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1!M1.*Mar^hall. DaaidC., C.A., F.IES. A., Lieutenant, 
K.N.V.R , KiUjueliu Place, Brouglitim, Peebles- 
shire. 

1906 Marshall. Henry IL. Kachan, Brougliton, 
IVeblesshire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn, M.D., Stewart Hall, 
Rothesay. 

1925. Mar.shall, William, Belmont Castle, Meigle, 
Perthshire. 

1922. Martin, George Macgregor, 31 South Tay 
Street, Dundee. 

1921. Marwick. Hugh, O.B.E., M.A., D.Eitt., Alton 
House, Kirkuall, Orkney. 

1925. Maravick, James Gp:oroe, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 
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1933. Marwick. Captain Thomas Wallkr. K.E., 
A.K.I.H.A.. A.M.I.’^trin t.K.. cn Chief 
Kn^ineer. Eastern C'lininand, Xaini Tal, N.W. 
Provinee^. India. 

192.5.*MATHESoy, Xeil, Forest Lodye, Selkirk. 

1938. Mathew, James. 18 Airiie Place. Dundee. 
1892.*Maxwell, Sir Johx Stirling. Cr., K.T., D.L., 

H K.S.A., Pollok House, Glasgow. S. 3.- — 

F resident. 

1935. Maxwell, J. Harrison, M.A.. 21 Tay Crescent, 
Riddrie, Glasgow. 

1939. Mayes. Lifut. IValter Philip. 5oth A T T.R., 

R A.. R.A. Meb''. 1 huixli Stretlon. Shropshire. 

1921. *Meikle, Rev. James, Pj.D.. 15 St Clair Terrace, 

Edinburgh, lO. 

1929. Menzie^. William, H M. hispH.'t'T of Schools, 

6 ?t Vincent Street. Edinburgh. 3. 

1940. Menzies, Dr W. Menzies, 25 Castle Terrace. 

Edinburgh, 1. 

1900. Menzies, W. D GiiAiiAM. of Pitcur, Ilally- 
burton House, Cuupar-.\ngus. 

1927. Meredith. Rev. Thomas Downie. M..\.. St 
Luke's .5Ian.se, 25 Comely Hank, Edin- 
burgh, 4 

1937. Michie. Miss Hellinor T.. 118 Hamilton Place, j 
Aberdeen. i 

1931. Middleton. Arthur Pierce. M.A (Edin ). A M. 

(Harvard). 33 - j2 8Dt Street. Jaek^-n Height>. • 
Xmm- Yi'rk City. T' S A. 

1937. Mir.i. \H. Charles M. Hepburn. 17 Osborne 

Teirace. Edinburgh. 12. 

192“). Mirr.ER, Frank, Corrie. Fruids Park, Annan, 
lblInfrI♦‘>^hl^e. 

l9U. Miiier, Sti uart Napier, M.A.. Lecturer in 
Roman Hist'-ry. The University, Gl.isgow. 

J:'29. Miiier. Rev. Thomw, IMen'.-' Manse, High 
I5Mnii\ budge. Slirhng-'li'ie. 

11>2.). Mil NT. Gkirgi. Ciaigeni.* Ibtus«‘. Lonmay, \ 
Fra.serburgh, Aberdeenshire. 

3938. MircHEi.E. Majnr Georci: A G., M.l*.. Ch.M., 
('iMigvicM', Hraemar R-'ad. Hallatiu. 

1935. Mitchell, George Wilson, Kirktown Mills, 
Driimbladc. Iluntly, Aberdeenshire. 

1938. Miteorp, T. Bruce, B.A., Lecturer in Ilumaiiity, 

The UuiverMty, St AiidreM*. 

1939. Moeeat, Forri-m' Mi iriikad. ’* Aucbenrigg," 

Be.irsdeii, Dunltartonahire. 

1922. Mooney. John J.l’.. Croin«elI Cottage. Kirk- 

M all, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, Wit.ltam James, L.H.C.S.E., L.K.C.P.E., 
r.K.F.P.S.G., 8 Clairmont Gardens, Glasguu, 

C. 3. 

1933.*Mobison, Mrs D. B., 28 Kingsborough Gardens, j 
Uyndland Road, Glasgow, W. 2. | 

1931. Morle.y. Henkx T.. J.P., B.Sc. (Archaeology), 
F.R.Hl^t S., Leicester House. King’s Koad, 
Reading. 


1934. Morpeth, RobertSpottiswoode, Ph.C., M.P.S., 
10 Centre Parade, Greenford Avenue, London, 
W. 7. 

1934. Morris, S. V., " Newlands,” Rowland Keld, 
Uutton Gate, near Guisborough, N. Yorks, 

I 1938. Morrison. William Henry, 14 Magdala 
j Crescent, Edinburgh, 12 

I 1930. Mortlock, Rev. William, M Sc.. F.R.G.S., 

I M.R.S.L.. 42 SouthA\ood AA'enue, W. South- 

■ bourne, Bournemouth. 

! 1930. Morton. .Vlexander Smith, Solicitor, Victoria 
j Street, Ne\^ tnn-Stew art. 

I 1925. Mowat, John, 50 Southampton Drive, Glasgow, 
i W. 2. 

I 1941. Mowat, Rev. McIntosh, B.L., Cainpsie Manse, 
j ('aiupMc Glen. Gla^guw 

j 1931. Mozi en-Hudson. Cyril, 17 Blytii Grove, 

I Worksop, Notts. 

i 1939. Muller. Ferdinand. L.D.S., 46 Station Koad, 

I Blackpool. 

' 1934. Mcnnoch, James, F.R.S.E., 15 Liberton 
Drive, Liberton. Edinburgh, 9. 

1932. Munro, W. A.. D.Litt., 7 Laverockbank Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 5. 

1933. Murray. Charles Stewart. & Hillview, 

Blackiiall, Edinburgh. 

1920. Murhw. .1 \mfs, J.P,, Kenwood, 97 Kirkintil- 
loch Road. BisUopbriggs, Glasgow. 

1931. Mure'ay. Joslph Henry, GleugGe Lodge, 
68 lU'untiticM Place, Edmbuigh, 10. 

1920. Murray, MiiS Louisa, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife. 


1927.*NAriER. J. G.. Retired Tea Phinter, 13 Lynedoch 
PI, ice. Edinbuigh. 3 

1033. Napier. John W.vr.vuN. MEE. M.IChem.E, 
Dunairds. Hirnam, Dunkeld. ^l“rlh^hlre. 

1023. Nelson, Mrs. Beechwood. Calderstune.s, Liver- 
po<d, 18. 

j 1036. Nesbitt. Robert C., of Nisbet House, Duns — 26 
Tregunter Ruad. London. S.W. 10. 

• 1936. Nicuol.vs. Donald Louis, M.A., Pine Lodge, 
Stanley Avenue, Higher Bebingtoii, Cheshire. 

■ 1938. Noble. M’illiam, 8 Churchhill, Edinburgh, 10. 

j lOtl. Nt»iniAN!>. Tin* Rt. Ib'u. Lor.D. PC, Lnul 
.riu‘.tict‘-ih*ueral. 27 Mnray Phue. E-dinl'iirgli 3. 

1929. Notman, RoBEKr C \rfrae. M’.S., 15 York Place. 
Edinburgh, 1. 


1930. O'Donnell, Henry, F.P.C., M.S.P. (no address). 
1927. O'Malley, Mrs Owen St C., 1 More's Garden, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
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1922.*Ochterlont, Charles Francis, Overburn, 
Lanark Road, Currie, ^Midlothian. 

1924. Ogilvie, Jahes D.. Barlocli, Miingavie. 
190 T.*Oke. Alfred William. II A , F.L.S., 32 I 

Denmark Villas, Hi've, Susses I 

1028. Oliph\nt, Rev. Johnston. R D.. The Man^^e, j 
AbercTn. (jiieen^ferry. | 

1026. Oliver, Mrs F ^ . Edgerston, near Jedburgh. 
ir'2'^. risBOONE. Rev. InoMAs, Mr.isTr-r ru Cnckenzie 
Paii>h Church rocKen?!''* ?'Iriiise. Prr-st'Tipaiis. 


1022 P\t!!;'ON Gi.OR'.tJ. I'in.an. d P.lu*' Avenue, 
r>un lee, 

1027. Pailksqn, Mi^s Hilda Mafd Leslil. Birkuood, 
P>aneli<-n y. Kin<. <trdine>,!]irc. 

p'-h* pAiin^nN. .Mmis Oraham. WeUw-e.tl. Irviiie. 
Ayr'Kire. 

PjH-l. PateR'-on. Tiie Very R.-v. John N. M , The 
Mari'-e, King M’llliani's T"\vn. C.P.. South Africa. 
1015 PArLRsoN, John M'ilson, C.V.O.. M.B.E., , 

A. R I P.A. Priinipal Arelnt'Ct. MiiiiMry vl ; 

Wurks. 11 Abiiiger Gardens. Murraytield, ! 
Edinlmigli, 12. j 

1025. PAiirNCi:. Alexander. ‘‘Pilinor." 2 Carrick | 
Drive. X. Mt Veriicn. near rda>gou. , 

pL) 1. pAloN. EdW \.1<D Ril HMC'ND. id H al e^liaU lIlUll*. ' 

I! A.(i\[iita!> ). I'.Z M B <>.r.. 'i'lie E<idue. j 
/ ?</ KiIdiiu II' M k. A_% I’-linv j 

1036. Baton, Henry Macleol. Curator of Historical 
Records. II. M. Regi-'CT H"use, 5 Little Road, 
Libert on Kdinljurgii, 9. 

1^24. Paton, James, 80 High .Street, Lanark. : 

P>d 3 , P\Ti;i''}:, Wirr.nM M \i’r \ rl vnj:. Architect, : 

I .R T \ S , 3." l.itd [■ tt ii'-n fiird'-ns, Dundee. 
1025. PaitiE'On. RirnsRD Firrsr, M..\ (Cantal) ), 

] ).Litr.(Glas.), 'f .b.iiiiA l>\k‘. Beal -.del'. 
r'lD.b ;l t ■ii'-' j 

1'|2'', PaI I . Elellt .-Cl.,!' (Iii-l J B M ! <.>' K. 1) T), I 

1 i.T. . M'U-<-hmont lIcftl'L t akeiimir. T; nehe.id, 
Midi"! tih.ii. 

PC’-. Pt M'-u' . ]’liife>-ir \ I’ '•toll, ’^1. \ , 

B, [i . Ib'l li . D I dt 1 .U.Ili't The M.triip, ' 

Job:i>t 'me. be:. ire- "liiie , 

lb 10. Pi R'-TDi.} M'lj'ii’ I'rxnk > 1”» Tliird Av(*nue, • 

'll i’ll Bi’. >22 Xewli'ii P.iik. Pnrt El:/:ibelh, ' 

mt h Afri' .i 

l‘')3o. Pj TF i;s. Artiit'!: m v, E, R AIpI 's . fabr.irian ' 

.Hill CuiMttir IiiM rie •"> Pul'll' f il-rirv. 

I'tij I’l \ 1 i;i r M . R.'v l..■'N•I•^ \\ . I R ,<.A.. 

i I mi j 'I ''"t I 'll Rt'li'lA \\ llt'bi ij lie. 

103''. Pn.DOTr Phui-. J airn, Ib-t kbourne, 

ii'Mi 1' ' a ilmubi I'Ilo'. II ‘ 'll - 

1d 26 PiLKiN'riDN. Ai,\n J),. At li’ arasd.d Thur'.u, 


1939. Pine. Leslie Gilbert. B. A. (Lend.). 20 Arundel 
Mansions. Fulham Ruad. L'jiidcn. S.W. G. 
1939. Pitt-Klthlkv. Horace Viltor. ’‘WayMde,*’ 
Amer.'sham. Biiuk- 

1930. Porter. Eric Brian. 5 Riley Avenue. St 
Aiine',-<ia-:?pa. 

1901 *PoKTr \ND. His Grace The Duke t'l. K.G.. 
W-iheck At bey, Koifs 

1937. PoriTER. GronoE Cor r tngvood Browniow 
C-' llingWM'jd PluCe. L.iiiiberley .''unvy. 

1927. Prentice. J\Mr,s. e <. Mi^ ( ix’n M-n.*, 1 L- rds- 
’O'C'd Cli'Sf. Bas-eR. S"UthaM]iti'm. 
101 L*Pee:.ton. Frank A. B. r.T.C-.E.. F.R..8an.I., 
F.R.S.E.. M. I struct E.. L.IM B.A . M.T.P.I,, 
Craigrouiiio. Biiarwell Road. Miluiravie. 

1906. PrinoLe Robi.ui M.. i^putti-su cde. Bariiton 
Park, David'j'.’iis Maui's. Ldinburirh. 4. 
lo24. Pillar. FEnti: Mac Duuoall. 3u Harelaw 
A\''is’ie. Muiieiid ula-c "W. 4. 

1926. Pi'RDii . t’Ho3i\'', Aueii-iiet'k KiHvarn '>tirhnff* 

'•hr e. 

1924. PuRVKs. John M.. M.C. 1 We-t Relugas Road 
Eiiinburgh. 9. 


1928. ‘Dio. Re\. Gordon. M. V.. B.D.. 238 Colintun 
B"a'l. Edinbuiiiiu 11. 

1932. Qriti. James Symington, Uavenscraitr, Falkirk. 


1021 Rvr JuiFN .\ 2 D imibe .^tri'ei l.din- 

iiiii'uh, 1. 

1932. R\M'n\y. D >1% I!» Georoi M. B >(■ . Recttm <4 
Kir! ' U'll. right AiMdemy. >kair Kilmlale. Kiik- 
t'lldbllgid. 

192L*Kam^\v. DtjufiLA^M., J.P.. B'luLind, DakislucL-.. 
Selkii k'>hire. 

1928. R \ND VI r.-M \( Ic i.R, Dvvid, M.A.. D..>c., c o 

Messr-> Itroun .'^Inpley eN Cc 12.1 Pail .Mall, 
ie«nd<in, W . 1. 

19US.*U VNKIN. Wiiiiwf Br.vi'i:. cf ( leddaii'^. 2 
Il'-t hi*->ay Terr," •. !• 'iiiibiiigii, 3. 

1935. UvM.iNL. Wrrr.ivM I evnci-s, liadslmt Lea, 

1 aiidiaiii. .''^urrt'y. 

1927. RvTir.niF. .foviin Riu v, M.B.. ( .M. (Edin.), 
i . K I , 22 Make Gfecii R'M'1. Mn'icley, 
Birmingham. 

1009. Reid. Alrhonso Stodart, J.P., Bank of Liig- 
ianil Mail' hf'.ter, 2 

1931. Bimrsov, .foHN, e/o Min l.lim, 9 Forthill 
1 Tei'faee Jeillairgh. 
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1926. Reoch. John. Hawthornden. Er^^kine Road, j 

<Tiiin'H-k. Ronfrew-shiro. ! 

1935. Ricr 1*. Talboi. n.R.E. M A. D.Litt ((Jxuii.l. : 

ri-iie'-'a' "1 I'liu- Art. rdinliiuiili i 
I'linHi'Mtv. 3.) M^ray ria..**. Jahnburirli 3. | 

1928 *Rtch vBD^nx. i-'R\yiis. lUairf^rkie. Bridge of 
Allan. 

1912.*RicifAKi>?ON'. jAMr> ln^p<-ctor of An-.i^^nt 
Mumunna". Miiii'li'y -'I IV-ak' 122 ' 

Edi’'}'Ui;:h. 2 — 3/ '1 
1923. Richard-^ox. Johx. W S . 28 Rutland Square, ■ 
■ i 1 1 ! ’ 1 : 1 j ! , 1 ! 

I 

1935. Rickmoxd. Iax A . M.A., F.^.A.. Lecturer in 
Roinan-Britijli ArcIia"lo^\, Univertity of ' 
lUu'b.mi. Kihir'.' Culb''*!''. Nca oa^tle-upon- ' 
Tyiif. 2 . — C 'rdtur Mosctn". 

1919. KiCH-MOxn. ( I. I. . M.A.. l'r"fe»or -d !Iuinanity, 
riiiVHr'.ir V I'f IMin! "i H'df'Tl I'liae, 

Edinl'Ura'h. 1 

1925. Ritchie. James, M.A . P Sc., F.R S.E., 

Natural nistory Department, The L'lin ersity. 
Ediiiburj^'b. 31 3L'rtonhall Ruad Edin- 
bur^di. 9. 

1922. Rit( HIP'. WiM T \M .Mt iR 11 W:ilkin^!..a« ' 

Johnstone. RoiifroM^hire. 

1907. Robb. jA?rr^. LL.T*.. LL.D.. 26 Onnidale Ter- 
raco, Kdinburiib. 12. 

1933. Robb. James A. T.. UiL'b Mnunt. Kini:'> Kuad. 
Old Fi.iujn. X. Wah- 

1933. RoBi.iii''. Fehuts. Town Clerk. Kirkdtui. 
Kirktiuiiiill, Duinl'art'>n. 

li)40. UoBtui'. Uev. M\tihm\ John*. M.A.. A.K.C.. 
(’lia]ilaiii. Poyal Air I'oua*, c o 'j !u* Air Mini-I rv. 

Li'inbai. 

1926. KoBr.HT<ox, At r v \NI>1 |{ ] ». M 3.9 .Meven^'n 

Park, Carluke i.anark'.lure. 

1911. ill .nruT'-ox. Ml'". Awr .•' MA II U-.rilm 
A\rinii-. M'1 iii‘!i 9. I tla>i:' O' . I 
lii27. RoBi.ur'cy. Ur'- AiK'Hii: 'i.i* 1’ . M A . B IL. 17 
Cluiiy Oanleu>. lAlinbuiu'b. lo 
1937. RojirurvuN'. Daviu. U.-P.. S.S.C . T.imh Clerk, 
laliiibiirAdi, 10 rat in .irii Place. Edin- 
1)111111), 9. 

1937. Roil! ursox. F, W.. Al.A , lal'rari.m, 

li CdadNf'tnc Plir/'. Wick. ( .ii 

1938. Robi'ht'.ox. Fk'xi'T'. .Imix. J.P. 11 Hailes 

'J’err.ict'. laiinl'Ur;_di. J 1. 

1926. RoREursox, (Tinuor S., M.A. The Cultajic. 
N’icwiu'lil Jb'i.id, Arl'ri'atii. 

I! >30. Koiii u r^ov, .1 "11 '> M iaki r.ionx. Ar- ti tfct, 
F. 1\.T. A..'' . Ilaiuehn,” 52 Craiiib'ckliart 
Read, Filiiiburiib. li. 

1910. Robj'Rtson*. Johx, J P., 21 Laniinerton Toirace, 
Dundee. 

1935. Roui in •'OX. R<.>n \i n M vcdoxaliu IV, 20 

Al'.i >ti'ft‘t. Fdiniiuriiii, 2. 


1928. Robertsok, Thomas Atholl. Inveratholl, 
Alderman’'^ Hill, Palmer's Green. London. 
X. 13. 

1905. Robertsov. W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.E.. St Marguiret's. St Valerie Road, 
ELurneniouth. 

1925. Robertsox, Walter Muir. M.B., Cb.B., 
Tryiilau'. IIelensbur"h, 

1939. Rom rt-^ox-Cullik. Alexaxdfr 357 Tlellairn 
Mr»'L‘t. Aberdeen. 

1939. RobivsoS', Rev. W. F.asox. M A . 1. 'i'h,. 4 Pent- 
land Juniper ‘Treei;. i'dinl'Uruli. 

1914 Robis()x, Joseph, 14 Ca-'U'- ."iie'U, Kirkeud- 
brieiit. 

1925. Roger, Guorge Guthrie, M A , b.'^* , 3 M^iile 

Terrace, F.ist Newport, Fife. 

1939. Roger. J. Grvnt. Ib^c.,, 37o 'Re it WAstern 
R"ad. Al'ordoeu, 

1928. Roi.lusox. Piov. Chaklus. M.A.. \ ilU R jiua. 

SanduMii Road, j'haiiklm. Isle of Wiiibt. 

1923. Rot. LAND. Mi>' IIliln 51.. 6 Muiiaylield Dri\e, 
IMiiil uut'li, 12. 

l930.*Ro‘>T. Ml-. Fkj DEKICK J.. M.A. 6 ENuorthy 
Court. i.E«"ithy Iv'ad. Liuidi-n. X W. 3. 
1934. Rosenbtoom, D'ac, 20 Shanduiek Pl.ree, 
Edinburadi, 2. 

1929. .f \Mi.v. jo \lidmar Uardcu>. i diul u:ub. 10. 
1922. Boss, Majoi John, Euioa, I.,anj:bank. 

1926. Ross, Dr Win'iered M., Aucheud)Mn. Duluain 

llii liie, Inverne*'•^-'^hire. 

1927. KowAxr, THoMA^. O.R.E.. M.M.. M I.Mech.E.. 

Director, Royal Scottish Muieuiti. Spoliis- 
woede. Colinton. 

1915. Rusk. J. M., O.E.E., J.P , .'^.S.C., Clinton 
IIou>e. W'bitehou.'e l.oan, Edinburgh. 10. 

1036. Russu.i.l. Arthur W*.. M.A., W.S , 25 Hope 
Terrace. Edinbura'b, 10. 

193u *Ui ^'1 1 L. D'MD. 1.1.. i> lb. the-.. Markincb, 

h'lfe 

1914. Rt>-:! r I.. Joiix, 2 i): unt. lU I'l ic •. lMiiibur:jf), 7. 
l9,3^. Rf.'i^rrr, U vyvoxd. 27 rrii'it\ “t. C-iin- 
I' rid lie. 


1923. Sr \'ir,r\xs. Tlie Hon. Lord. LI..D.. 15 

Grtivveiior Cie^etxit, Edinbnrol) 12. 

192.5.*.'^ M.\ r>i.x, Ivr.R lb i' lb'>he^iv Terrace, 

E'lint'nrilh, 3. 

1939. S \XDj K<o\-. Krxxi m. W.S . 5 X 'i I hunibeiland 
>tieet, i'dinbiucb. 3. 

1930. SCVKTII. llrxRY W.. .'skaill, Sanduick, .''troin- 
iit'-'.'i, < U kno} . 

1936. ScHuLES, lY.. 51. A.. The Abbey, Fort 

Augustus. 
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1910.»Scobie, Major Iain H. Mackay, 1st Sea- 
forth Highlanders, The Museum, Edinburgh 

Castle. 

1926. Scott. I. leut. -Colonel D. Hay, M.B., Ch.B., 

25 Wychwood Close. Bognor Regis, 
Sussex. 

1935. Scott. Ih.-v. Jami:> CC M.A.. F.^r.A.. 

Manae uf LogiealitiMnd. Perth'.liire. 

1940. Scott, Ilev. J. E.. B.A., 41 Coldwell Park Drive, 
Felling-on-Tyne. 

1938. Scott. Miss Jcdith D. Guillum, Honorary | 
Secretary of the Southern Provincial Committee ! 
of the Central Council for Care of Churches, 
94a Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7 (during ^ar at Earlham, Dunster, 
Somerset}. 

1935. Scott, Lauhexce Geay, Vingolf. Lerwick, 

Shetland. 

1936. Scott. W. Dawson*, C'uinty Hoad Surveyor, | 

Kirkwall, Orkney. ' 

1931. ^^COTT. .Mr Warwick Lixd'-ay. K.B.K., D..S.C . ' 
B.A.. Oxt'U'd and Cambridge Club, Pall | 
Mall, Londnii, -.\V. 1, 

1915. ScEYiioLOCE, Kokval, Fellow of the Institute i 
of Journalists, Surnmertield, Longforgan, by ■ 
L)undee. ; 

1937. Semple, Walter, M.A , LL.B., Keidpath, ' 

Whitecraigs, Renfrew. shire. 

1927. *Sharp, Andrew M., 8 South Inverleith Avenue, 

Ldinlairgli. 4. ' 

1917. SiiAW. Ji LIU'S Adoli'HU.«j, Mus.D Tim. Coll 

liLililin, L Mu•^.. T.C'.L., ” Ro'.e\ ini'.” Tiv\one. ' 
rad>tiiw. N. Curiiwall. 

191?. "H \v . Mo.'Kiszir S., W.S., I Thi.stle (.'oiirl. 
EdiiiliUigh, 2. 

1930.*Shaw, K, (.'uNLirii.. , E. K.f’.S.Kng., ; 

L.U C P. (Lindon). 24 Uihblesd.ile Place, 
Pre.st'iii. Lanca>hire. 

1917. SuAW. W 1 LLIA.M B., F.K.liot.Soc., Honorary 
Curator of tin- Collection> of the ITv^bv terian 
Ilwtorieal Soi-u-ty of England, Lomloii, 56 
."Saiidv Lane, Slrt-lford, Manclicst»*r. 

1937. SiTAiii. A. S., M.B.. Ch.B.fKdin.), B.A.fOxun.), 
The C)ld Parsonagt^, Duvidson'.'> Mains, Edin- 
burgh. E 

1940. Sim. Stcwart, Architect, 57 Newington Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1926. SiMi’aoN, IticnAED J,, Hermitage, Corstor- 
phine, Edinlmrgh, 12. 

1919. Simpson, William Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
Librarian, Aberdeen University, The Chaplairib’ 
Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdeen. — Librarian. 

1908. SiNCLMit. Colin, M.A., Ph.D.. E. It. I. IE A.. St 

Margaret's, 50 Ralston Avenue, Crookston, 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

1909. Skinner, Robert Taylor, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

35 Campbell Road, Edinburgh, 12. 


1939. Sleigu. Daniel JamE 5. Ancient Monuments 
Department. Miiii'-tiy uf WorkN. Little 
Crawford. Kcvock lb 'ad. La'>--'Wade. 

1929. Slimon. Alexander M.. Muyhall. Kirkintilloch. 
1922. SMhCLL. Thom\'S Young "Solicitor. Ca>tlcwcod, 

Je<iburi:h. 

1933. Smith. Allxandlr. M A.. F.U ^.A.. 1 N'ixnn 

5tre»‘t, N'ewca'tle-upuii-TyiuL 2. 

1930. Smith. MUs, ANNETrE, Addi^toun, Rat ho, New- 

bridge, Midlothian. 

1931. Smith. Rev. Colin, 5EA., Free Church Manse, 

Campbeltow n. 

19X0. Smith, David Baird, t'.IEE. EE D.. 5 Kirklee 
Terrace. Gla«go^v. W. 2. 

1934. smith. John. B.Sc.. Chief Conservator of 

Forests, Su>lau Gov erument. Birkhill, Coal- 
burn, Lanarkshire- 

1930. Smith. John Frederick (Chief Librarian, 
Liverpxul Public Libraries}, Tutiial, Gwydnn 
Road, Calderstones, Liverpool, 18. 

1935. smith. W. s. Kennedy, D..\., Ayr Academy, 

Ayr. 

1921. souTAR. CiiiRLEs Geddes. F.R.I.B a,. 15 South 

Tay Street. Diuide*'. 

1935. SocTER, George, Dryiiie, Dingwall. 

1928. Sp\ukm\n, Cyril <kvsdi rs, R.B .V.. L.R LB, A., 
K.M.S., r.lES.A., F.R s..\.I.. The Studio, 
I.dridgc Bead. Croydon, surrey. 

1910.*Spen( eu. Colonel Ch \rlt:s hours, C H. IE. D.S.O., 
Warmaiibie, by Annan, l)urnfnes^hl^e. 

1939. Squmk. Miss Olive M., 16 Kingdey Road, 
Wimbledon L >ndon, S.W. 10. 

1938. Sn.LR, KLNSt.TH A.. M A., Ph.D.. ^ciitti-sh 

Home Di‘i>artmeiit, Duver l[nu>e, White-hall. 
Eutidi-n. S.W. 1 . 

1920. Si'KPHi N. Uev. WiLLinr. 1! D., D.D., Cam 

i‘earg. 68 Gurtliner ib^ad, Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Stevens. C, E . 5EA.. Fellow of Magdalen College 
Oxford. 

1033. STLVENbON. Lt.-CwL-iiel Edward Daymondl, 
M.C., C.\.()., Secretary and Trea.surer, The 
National Trubt for Si'otland, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinl-urgli, 3. 

1927. S riwi.N.soN, Major Iliuni-Rr IE .M'D., Culter 
IbtiiM*. Coulter, biggar, J.anark'-hire. 

1913. Stevenson. Pt rev B. 7v Young Street. Edin- 
burgh, 2, 

1939. Stl\ EN''ON, iloBERi' B. K., 51. A.. 31 5Iansion- 

huu•^e Road. Edinburgli, 9, — -Keeper of the 
Museu m. 

1937. Stevenson, William IE, D.D., I.L.D., D.Litt., 
Emeritus Professor, 31 Mansionhousc Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Stewart, Andre.w, II.M. Inspector of Taxes, 

2 Caird Drive. Partick. Glasgow, W. 1. 

1922. Stewart, Charles, C.A., Bracken Bruach, 
Downlield, Dundee. 
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1925. *Stew AST. Iak R. H., 11 Farquhar Road, 
Wimbledon P.\rk rvnidnn. ^.W. 11'. 
lbl7.*>Ti vs \Kr. .loiiv Ali \ sxDT i:. <*i Ini lull. ill. nil-, 
r.nlllls. <l\nd'-I'. lb 

1030. >rE\v at; I. Maj- ir .Ii )HN I'Hii.fp. M D.. F.R C.S.Ed., 

( iiHst.'i Mr-'Ht. r.dinbnr"h. 3 

1929. Stewart, Mrs John A. Teinpar, I>uppliii 

Terrace. Kinnnull, Perth. 

1012 '^TrwsRT. Mi-s Katf F. il A AldiluiiM 
Lanark Ib.ad. P.ab-riHi. 

10-11. ^TKWAHT. KoDLRr Prinoi.i: 1i> W-.-Tilburn 
AA'cnue. Aiidne. 

1925. Stirling. Colonel Archibald, of Garden. 

Sandyholes, Kippen, ^ti^linLrshire. 

1008. Stirton. Rev. John L.V.u.. M.A . D.lf . Delvine. 
Dre^horn Loan. C"linton. 

1925. Stobie, WiLiiAM Stevenson, L.A., S.S.C.. 

N.P.. 9 Merchi>lon Crescent. Edinburgh, 10 
1930 *;?trathcona and Mocnt Rov\l. The Rieht 
Hon. Lord, 1-1 South .Judies Street. London. 
W. 1. 

1042. Stronach. GroRor W . t. ''t Nini »n lb-ad. Cnr- 
sTorphiiie. L.dinburijh. 12. 

1920. S^RUTiIKR^. Majnr Jamts <r, I'.S.C.. Ardmaddy ] 
(’’a'-tle. hy Oban. , 

l!t 30 .*M'l SKI I Ill'll 0 \\ ID. \1 Hi-d- nd Ibit lie^.iv. Ihll' : 

1930. ri’RRDCK. Lds\ IN l> 2 rcft l>undce ! 

1933. Sturrock. J rRmi RU K. 417 f!lai“kne't> Ibnid. ! 

Hundee. | 

1938. Si’TnERLAND. Lkanits (i . WS. 2 \rboretnin ! 
Road. Edinbiiinh. {. 

1037. SrTHFRLSND. IT SR SLl) IIai'D Soili it oF, Ai kiTlies*,, 
Widlpaik Vseiine. Kilinariinck. .Vyr^line 
1923. Scttfli.. Aknoi.d. LK.f.!> A Mln-I.M A 
C.Y.K.. M.K.S.l.. Halifax t'hasnber.s. Oxford 
Street. IIarrui:atc, Yorkshire. 

1910. ^WAN. T. Aiksisn a U I 11. A.. 7 -’Inn* SI rt--!, | 
Edinbuiiih. 3. I 


1010*Tstt, LnssYN Stymofr IIfid. Ilvdin. St t>!af ' 
Street. I.erwiek, Sli-‘tl.ind. 

1033 Tait. Jasils. 131 E. Congress Street. Hetrnit. 1 
Mich., U.S.A. 

1920. Taylor. Alexander Ik, M.A.. ILLitt., “Glen- ! 
iiarrv," ('Id Mearns Road, Yen ton Meanl^. 1 
Glasgow. ^ 

1027. Tsyi.or. CnsKLr'i. 51 Ken street. Kirkin- ' 
tilloeh. ; 

HH7. Tsalor. Lksnk J. lls We'.tjiate Ibud. New- ■ 
eastle-on-d'yne. 

1930. 'rsYLOR, John, Cullegehill House, Roslin, ! 
Midlothian. 

103s. Tegihn. James Ron sli>. M.A.. 78 Prainingham 
Road, Hrooklands. ('heslure. 


1030 TrRRFLi. FIfnry, 13 (Jiieen'.Uaugh Drive, 
."tirlini:. 

I'Gl rruifY-l ro\ I). .Iohn. Is ll- ikHlny trourt, 
"iimmeiMrand. Poit L.h/aheth. simtli Atrica. 
192o."*TiioMPsoN. Professor Harold M'illiam. A.M., 
PhD., New York Siite College. Albany, New 
A'ork S.a'e. L.S.A. 

lOOG ■'Thomson, David CorpKR, J.P., D.L , Inveravon, 
Binughty Ferry. 

1920. Thomson. ifFORc.r ('lark. Parrister-at-Law, 
I’.O. Box ssO, swift Current. Saskatchewan. 
Canada. 

1013. Tu'im-^on Jaml-:. The Ced.irs 21 Lortis Green. 

r.i-’t rircklvy Li'iidon. N. 2, 

I'LlO. ThuM'on. Jaml> Cornasallis, C.A.. 13 Loudon 
I’enare. ( il ISitoW . W. 2. 

1913. Thomson. John Gordon S S,C.. 54 Castle Street, 
L'linhurLM. 2 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Gordon. M.A,, Advocate, 26 
Heiioi Row. Ldinburizli, 3 

1031. Thomson. J. Miller. W.S.. 5 St Colme Street, 

li'hn.-uriTii. 3. 

102P). Thom-son, Lf.'Lie Grahame. A.R.S.A., 
A.K.l.H.A . F.H.I \.S.. "Srongara.’' West 
Linton. P.-el.le5«;hire. 

1027 Thom.son. Mf'5, Callan Ls. West Linton, Peebles- 
shiie. 

1037. riioM-^os. Ibuu'.iir. ILso., Ph.D.. A.M.I.Mech E.. 
ILA.F.V IF. F.R.s.L., "Monineld." Butler's 
(’ro'.'v \\l''>bur\. i'uck.". 

lo3P>. Thomson, 'Phomss L seder. M.D.. D.P.II., 
(’‘•uniy .MeJie.d OlVicer. Dunbartonshire. 
1, lUth rdaha tUnnharloii. 

ion. TiiuRP.rRN Ft -('id William O.P. IF, Wood* 
\ilh‘ ."<1 J'duP'. Ib'-ad. \nnan. I'uinfries- 

1030. Thouneackoit. Wallsce, of D.drubion. Ohal- 
niingtou Dorchester. 

1032. Thru ELAND Patrick W yndhaai Murray, 

Hrylnirgli .\hbey, St IF-swells. 

H>33.*ruvNr. Jami'x (N>wan, St Helens. Downtield, 
Dundee. 

Toll Thom AS M.. West I’rackly. Kinros.^;. 

PCI ‘I'nD, Wii.irsM \. ''Ii'H'i- SlretU. Hi-wnn-re. Db* 
'll Hhis . 

P.»35. 'roM,\M». Rev. .Iamt>, The Manse. 3 Belmont 
( hur< h Road BeP a-t . 

PGI ToMi.rsMiN. llsKori) Li.lts, M (ll<'n'>), 

F.l l.t'iim I lO rii-etW'Hid Ib'ad, Thornton- 

le-F>lde, Blarkp'inl. 

I03tl. 'Powill. Rev. Ldwin s., M. \ , B D . 32 Blacket 
Plane. Falinburgh. 0 

1902. Tiisnr. H. T ionll Norton. F.IFG.S., Capt,. 

Ith Highl iml Lieht Inf.mtiy. c,'.i ('aptaiii 
M. P. Traill-Snutli, IFN., Wainsford,” 
llerseliel .U".sd ('laieinnnt, (_'ape Town. South 
.\frica 
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1917. Traill, William, C.E., J,P., Holland, Papa 
Westray. Orkney. 

1032. Tranter. Xigel O.. Thp (’ro>»N Pottage, 
Aberlady. 

1030. Trench, G. Mackenzie, O.B.K.. F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.I., Glen Morven, Fore&t Drive, Kings- 
wood, Surrey. 

1922.*Tkutter. George Clark. M.D., Ch.B. 
(Edin.), D.P.H. (Aberd.). F.RS.E.. Braemar, 
17 Hasleniere Road. Croutdi End. London 
X. 8. 

1024. Tullis, Major James Kennedy. Baingle Brae, 
Tullibody, by Stirling. 

1925. Tulloch. James, M.A., 5 Wilton Gardens, 
Glasgow, X.W. 

1934, Tulloch, Robert G., M.A., 10 East Camus 
Road, Fairrrdlehead, Edinburgh, 10, 

1930. Tdnstill, M'. H., Monkholme, PorbiehUl Road, 
Davidson’s Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Turnbull, John W , Kilbride. Millbonse. 
Tighnabruaich, Argyll, 

1925. Turner. Fred. A.. F.K.Hist.S.. La';''wade 
Cottage, 15 Penwerris Avenue, Osterley, 
Middlesex. 

1937. Tyzack, Francis James, A.R.P.S., F.K.s.A,. 
Laurel Cottages, shoffield. 


1917.*Urquhart. Alastair, D.S.O., Latimer Cottage. 
Latimer. ne?r Chesham, Buck'< 


1930. Vatf, Thomas H., A C.A., t'akington Ihni^e, 
154 Rosemary Hill Road, Little Aston, 
Staffs. 

1935.*Valentine. William Harris, The Mansion 
Hoii.'se. Aucliterhuu^e. b\ Dundee. 

1930. Van Gifien, Professor A. E.. Biologiseh Arclneo- 
logisch Instituut, Rijks Universileil, Portstr. 0, 
Groningen, Holland 

192(1 ♦V^.RMY. Piuf, S. P., M.A., of Uobi'i’tsoii College 
(no address). 

1933.*Veitch, George, C.A., 14 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1928. WALKER. Alexander. 121 Great Western Road, I 
Aberdeen. 

1928. Walker, Rev. Glorgi: A. Eveuiitf. Minister of 
Parish uf benholin. Manse of B»*iiholiii, 
Johnsha\en. Muiitrnse 


1937. Walker. Xinian, Solicitor, Commercial Bank 
Buildings, Dunfermline, 

1936. Wall\ce David Swan. M'.S., G Eom Terrace. 
Edinburgh, 4, 

1928. WALLACE. J VMEs. M..4.. Rector of Vale of Leveri 
Academy, ’* Gleiileven.” Alexandria, Dun- 
bartonshire. 

1930. M' ALLACE, Rev, William Angus, The Manse of 
Guthrie, by Forfar. 

1927.*Wallis. M'. Cyril. Assistant Keeper, Art and 
Ethnographical Department. Royal Scottish 
Museum, 53 Spottisnoode Street, Edinburgh, 
10 . 

1919. Warr, The Very Rev. Charles Laing. C.V.O.. 
M.A., D.D., Minister in St Giles Cathedral, 
Dean of the Most .Ancient and Must Xoble 
Order of the Thistle, and Dean of the Chapel 
Royal in Scotland, 03 Xorthumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1923. W.vRR.^CK, Malcolm. 7 Oxford Terrace. Edin- 

burgh. 1. 

1932. Wason. C, R.. 1 W'oudland Terrace. Glas- 
gow, P. 3. 

1916. Waterson, David, R.E.. Bridgend House, 
Brechin. 

1924. Waterston, Charles B., 25 Howard Place, 

Edinburgli, 4. 

1901. Watling, H. Steward, Architect, Plus Conwy, 
Gogarth, Llandudno, X. Wales. 
1907.*Watson. Charles B. Boog. F.H.S.E., 24 
Gar^cubc* Terrace. Murraylifld, Edinburgh, 
12 . 

1921. Watsu.v, CiEoiidE Mackh'. F. B.l 11. A.. 17 ICist 

Ci.iiviiiunt Stivt.'t, Ediiiburgb. 7. 

1913. Watson. G. P. IL. F.KJ.B.A.. Uo\al Com- 
mission on .VncicnL .Uhl Historical Monu- 
ment'. of Scnlland, 27 Vork Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1922. W \Tsov, Henry Minixii, Diwr. ('.A., 12 

Heiiderland Road. Muir.ivticld, Edinburgh, 

12 . 

1927.*Watson, John Hill, of Grangeliill, Beith, 
Ayrshire. 

1903,* Watson, John Parker, W.S., Greystane, 
Kinellan Road. Murrayfield. Ediiil)Ui'gh, 
12 . 

1930. W.vrsoN, Thom\', Willi \m. J.P., T!ie S(Tiool- 
hou>e, Gullane 

1927.*Watson, M’illtam Elder, J.P., Moray 

Bank, Elgin. 

1912. W.XTSON, William J., M.A., LL.D., D T.itt.Celt., 
F.U.S.E., Emeritus Professor of Celtic 
Languag*-s, Literature and Antiquities, Uni- 
versity of Lclinburgh, 17 Mercbiston Avenue, 
Ediu!)ui'gh, 10. 

1933. Watt, Rev. Douglas W., M..V.. 20 Baii.iMe 
Roati, I 'd.isgnw , W, \ . 
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rj07.*\VATT, James. LL.D., W.S., F.I'.A.. 7 Blackford ] 
Kuad, Edinbur^jb. 9. j 

1908 Watt, The Very Kev. LArcHLAy MacLeas, 
M.A., D.Eb. LL.l).. Kiiilocb, Lochcarron, 
Koss-shire. 

1923.*W\tt. Uii.LT^M J. L, M.li , ('h.B . 71 High 
>trfet, Pai->ley. 

1937. WEDDERBrny. Sir lAiNi^r M\cr,\«;\y. M.A., 
LL.B., E.L.D.. J)oputy Koep^'r nl Hi-> 

Maje>ty\ signet. 0 sucruth Garilon'.. Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

192S.*Weir. Rev. Harold George Mullo. M.A., 
The Manse. Dairy, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

1925. Weir, James Mcllo. S.S.C.. 21 Mayfield Ter- 
race. Edinburgh, 9. 

1939. Weir. Jony L , M.A , 153 We^'t Regent Street. 
Glasgow, C. 2. 

1927. Weir, Walter, IS Cathkm Hoad, Langside, 
Glasgow, S. 2. 

1923. Westell, W. IT.rcival, E.L.s.. K. B.S.A., 
Letcliworth Public Museum. Toun Square. 
LetciiMortb, Herts. 

1932. WESToy, Percy MTlliam, F.R.G.S., E.C.S., 

F.Z.S., F.R.H.8., F.R.E.s'.. Villa Chapport, 
Tangier, Morocco. 

1937. Westwater, ALEXAyDER, Publisher, Station 
Hoad, Lochgelly, Fife. 

1939. White, John*, IS.v .\rthur Street, Edin- 
burgh, 0. 

1925. White, WTlliam, 28 Shore Road. Anstruther. 
Fife. 

1909. Whittaker, Charles Richard, F H.C.S., 
F.R S.K.. Lynwood, 27 Hatton Plaee, Edin- 
inirgli, 9. 

1937. WiGHTMAN', A. Stuart, F.K.A.I.. F.Z.S., 

15 Macdiiwall Road. Edinliurgii. 9. ^ 

1897. WiLLi\MS, H. Mai,l\m, J.P., Tilehur&t, 34 
Southern Koail, West Southbourne, Rournc- 
mouth, Hants. 

1930. WtLSoy, Artht'r, J.P,. 0 Saltoun G.trdens, 
Gla>gow , M’. 2. 

1035. Wilson, Arthur W., “ Ranncrdale," Venture- 
fair Avenue, Dunfermline, 

1933. WiLSoy, David, A.K.I.A S., 1-5 Prospect Rank 

Place, Leith, Edinburgh, G. 

1933, WiLsoy, Jvmes Pk^rsox, MilU'aiik, Privick Mill, 
Ayr. 


j 1934. WiLsox. Major Maurice J. H., The Queen's 
Own Cameron Highlanders, Ashmore. Bridge 
of Cally, Perthshire. 

1032. WiLsox, P. Douglas. M.Inst.C.E , 7s Comiston 
Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 

l927.*^WiLsoy, Robert. 139 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1923,*WiLSoy. Rev. S. Gordon' F.. M.A.. B.Litt., 
A.K.C , F.R. Hist. S., Bleaii Vicarage, near 
Canterbury, Kent. 

1913. WiLsoy, Rev. Thomas, M.A., D.D,, Flat 5, 
Moyrick Park Mansions. Bodorgan Road, 
Bournemouth. 


1920. WisHART. David. Pittarrow Abernethy, Perth- 
shire. 


1934.*Wishart. Frederick, 
Aberdeen. 

632 

King 

Street, 

1929. WuLFEXDEN, William, 

J.P., 

Cluny 

Villa, 


Kingussie, Inverness-shire. 

ItMO WuK.Hr, Allxandlr, L.Kl.B.A. 110 Blyths- 
wood ''Ireet. tdasgo'v, C.2. 

lt>38. Wright, Rev. Koxald Selby. M.A., The 
Manse of the Canongate, Edinburgh, 8. 

1927. Wright, Kev. William, M.A., B.D.. Minister of 
the Parish of Waidiawhill, 21 Clincarthill, 
Uutberglen. 

1025. Wyxess, j. Fextox. A.R.I.B. A., A.I. Archts.Scot., 
45 Salisbury Terrace, .Aberdeen. 


1038. Yate.-', Mi'.s Agxes AirKiix, B.Sc., Greenvale, 
.\rdbeg Road. Rothesay. 

1937. Young. Mrs IL Nugent. 10 Onslow Court, 
Drayton Gardens, London, S.W. 10. 

1933. Young., Robert Scorer, J.P., Hon. Sheriff- 
Substitute of Lite and Klnu)^''. Dunemft. 
Kinross. 

1*931. Young. T. P. W.. A.R.I.B. A. tb'hing Olliror, 
U.A.F.) o.o Me^sv.'. Glyn Mills ^s: (\). (Units 
Branch), Kirkland House. Whitehall, London, 
S.W. 1. 

1929. YoryOER. Mrs J. P., Anusbrae, Cainhu^, Clack- 
mannanshire. 

1939,*Y'ulf. Brian' John GroRC.r,, 28 Queen's Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh, 9. 



CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


193T. AvT^Ensov. IJ W., 

3923. Black. PrioKor. E.. !'!’ !». M'.iiv.a \\i-imt* 
Lyndhurc^r, .E.r'-y. r.-^. \ 

1927. Bremnlic 'SIMON. Mi l l''>v.n. Eh >s\^ I'-kct'-iitlinf'-';. 
11*2-5. Fopr*. vr. John Bobeict. Vnou^*'*. Ostr.n. 
Berwickshire’. 

1913. Mathie'^on, John. E.K.s.U 42 <.'lan*ni»>nt 
51 li-iinlau jh. 7. 


193b. Me>Ai:. rLTHU. ConiHii'.'.ic >11 AiiPiit. 1 ’llii>rfinn 
.■^Irct**. Lorwick. Ehetlaiid. 

1015. Morri?=on, Murdo, L.ik> tipld. Brag.vr, Lewis. 
I9.’)l. ."MUH. <\MvyL. MumniN, Lauriest'Jii. ripar 
[Viikiik. 

l‘kU>. 'I'ait. l>\Mn. 14 olendeM.'ii riacc. LdinBurch, 12. 
1933 Yorston. .F NMFi. ^ ctmIIo, Ivuuj--.\y. Orkney. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 

I'jns. Fr<ife.«^or H. Dr ^ liLNLonrr. Fn'ilmrg i. Laden, Johan von Weirthstrasse 4. 

I'.)23. M t.'A’iBE !l. llRiOU. DIM . rii-n-or D*-or <4 Ai(ha‘(.loL:\ . rnTvt‘r>>ity ot llic 

W Pw at ( r '! .1 -d. .i{*ln till* 'Bin J'' oit 1> \(. ii a. 

Professor Fr'.nz Cl'Mont. 10 G,,rsf» d’ltalia, IL>ine. 

Su (' 1'. lliLi.. M.A , LL l> . I.ttt I)., i-' IF A , 1’ S.A.. Knl^t^(nk'^, Kno1t\ (Jrccn, 

ih’.it oU'In-M. I>n< K" 

Fr\nk Geksli) Mmpson, M A . 44 l*.r .uiijilnn ID>ad, CarlDk* 

.Ml'' Aim HI u .'•ir.nN).. C.IJ.F, .M \, I.L D , iatt D.. FS.A.. I..itc'rt'l!i)\\ ot (Jntoii Ckdlc;^!-, 
Laiiili) nlc>- (no .nldec-^s). 

A. M. T.allgrex, Profe.'^seuI Um\crbitf*tet, Helsingfors, Finland.' 

1920. Marcellin r)ori.K'. rn>fes'->r m the Mu.^ce National d'Hi.stojre Naturclle, and Director of 
the Iii'-titut (Iv Pa!L'ont*>l*-gjc Huinaine, 1 rue llene l^anhard, boulevard Saint-Marccl, Paris 

13^ 

Professor Dr jthjios. A. \V. Hu^i^GGcrv, Ue>tyrcr av Umvcrsitetets Oldsaksamling, Tulliniokken, 
O.-'lo, Norway. 

0. M. Dalton, M.A,, F. P..A., llollonl, Somei'ict. 

Professor Dr Frn'si FAiiuicirs, Gcheinicr Kut, (ioethestrassc 44. Freiburg im Breisgau, 
( icmiany, 

SirARiHCR KrriH, I.L 3) , M.D., D.Sc.. FJLC.S,. F.ILS., Conservator of the Museum 
and llunt<’rian l'rofe-.s> 'r, Poval College of Surgeons of Kngland ; Past- President of the Royal 
Anlhiopoh>Lrical Institute of Hreat Britain and Ireland, and of the Anatomical Society. 
Master of the Ruekston P>r(»\vne Farm. Dow'ne, Farnbon)Ugh. Kent. 

Dr K. I'AracEM, Dircf. tc^r of the Incititute of Archaeuiogy of Pome, iMusco Nazionale Pomano, 
Rome. 
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1927. Don Hermilio Alcalde del Rio, Torrelavcga, Santander, Spain. 

1931. Mrs M. E. Cunnington, 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

Professor Dr Robert Zahk, Director bei den Staatlichcn Musecn, Honorar-profcssor an der 
Universitat, Am Lustgarten, Berlin, C.2. 

1933. Professor Dr philos, Haakon Shetelig, Bergens Museums Oldsamling, Bergen, Norway. 

1935. Professor Gerhard Bersu, Zentraldirektion des Archaologischen Instituls des Deutschen 
Reiches, Wovrschstr. 30 c., Berlin, W. 35. 

1939. Profes^nr J)r Anukka^ Ali'oldi, l*a/.inany-Univeisilat, Miizeum-Koriil 0-N. i>uilcipe>t, 

O. G. S. Cr \^\ i'uRn, H.M. Ordnance Suivcn, S«mt liainpton. 

LADY ASSOCIATE 

1900 . PidL'NNur Kmei'itu^ M. A. Mriucvv, riu\cr'>ity -Mu^eimi Ai»-lueoiui;\ ,iiul ui Elhin'l".’ y. 
l)<>\\nniLr ('ainHrnig(‘, ‘.»9 lllinco <d<)\e. G<inil)ridi:e. 


SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &r., EXCHANGING 


PUBLIC 

Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society 
of Chester and North Wales, 

Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
Buchan Club. 

Buteshire Natural History Society. 

Cambrian Archaeological Association. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society. 

Courtauld Institute of Art. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society. 

Derbyshire Archreological Society. 

Dumfriesshire Natural Histoiy' and Antiquarian 
Society. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Edinburgh Geological Society. 

Elgin Literary and Scientific Society. 

Essex Archaeological Society. 

Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Glasgow Archaeological Society. 

Hampshire Field Club and Archasological Society. 
Hawick Archaeological Society. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Institute of Archaeology, Liverpool. 

Kent Archaeological Society. 

Orkney Antiquarian Society, Kirkwall. 

Perthshire Society of Natural Science. 

Powys-land Club. 

Royal Anthropological Institute. 


ATIONS. 

Royal Archaei'logical Institute of Gicat Bntain 
aiul Ireland. 

Koval Commission on Ancient aivl Hi'torical 
Monuments of Scotland. 

Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Koval Historical Society. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, Loinion. 

Royal Irish Academy. 

, Royal Numismatic Society. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Scottish Ecciesiological Society, 
i Shropshire Arehfeological Society. 

I Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

I Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-'L'yiie. 

' Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History 
' Society, 

; Stirling Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
i Surrey Archaeological Society. 

I Sussex Archaeological Societj'. 
i Third Spalding Club. 

I Viking Society for Northern Research. 

] Wiltshire Archaeological Societ}’. 

I Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 


I Archaeological Survey of India. 
I British School at Rome. 
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Colombo Mu>eum. Ceylon. 

Royal Canadian Institute. Toronto. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archceology, Toronto, 5, 
Canada. 

University Museum, Dunedin, Xew Zealand. 

Foreign* iSociExiE-j, U.viversities, 
Museums, &c. 

Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Uettres, Pans. 

Academic dc> Sciences, Leningrad. 

Academic des Sciences d'Ukralne, KieS. 

Academic Royale Serbe, Belgrade. 

Administration des Monuments, Riga, Latvia. 

AnthropologLche Gesellschaft, Vienna, Ostmark, 
Germany. 

Antiquarische Gesellschaft, Zurich. 

Arch<Teological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

Archsoologisches Institut I). Kon. Ung. Kranz 
Joscph-Umversitat, fSzoged, lluncrary. 

Archcpoloirisches Institut der Pazmany Univei.sitat, 
Budapest. 

Archanlogisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches 
Romiscli-Germanische Kommission, Frankfurt 
am Mam. 

.Aesociacio Catalana d'Antropologia, Etnolcgia i 
I’rehi>t6ria, Barcelona Uni\ersitat, Spain. 

Bo.sni&ch*Herzegovinisches Landes-.Mu.seuin, Sara- 
jevo, Jugoslavia. 

Buieaii of Kthnolojzy, Washington. 

California University, Berkeley. 

Cominissione Archeologica Communalc di Roma. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, Xew York. 

( si. statni archaiologicky ustav (Institut archeolo- 
gique de TEtat tchecoslovaque) Praha, Re- 
publika ce.skoslovenska, Czechoslovakia. 

Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Jerusalem. 

Dcutsch-auslandischer Buchtausch, Berlin, 

Ecole d’ Anthropologic de Paris. 

Faculte des Sciences de Lyon. 

Field Mu.^cum of Natural History, Chicago. 

Fureiiingen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers 
Bevaring. 

Goteborg och Bohuslans Fornminnesforeningen. 

Gottingen University. 

Historische and Antiquarische Gesellschaft, Basel. 

Historischer Verein fur Niedersachsen. 

Institut Archeologique Bulgare, Sofia. 

Institut de Paleontologie llumaine, Paris. 

Istituto Italian© di Antropologia, Rome. 

Kiel University. 


Kongelige Norske V'ldenskabers SeLkab, Trondhjem. 
Landesanstalt fur Volkheitskunde, Halle a Saale, 
Saxony, 

Landesmuseum, Hannover. 

Landesmuscum Nassauischcr Altertumer zu Wies- 
baden. 

Leipzig University. 

Musee Archeologique Erasic Majcwski de la Societe 
des Sciences de \'araovie, Poland. 

Musee rl'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva, S\\ itzerlaiid, 
.Musee Guiraet, Paris. 

Musee National Suisse a Zurich. 

Museimi, Bergen, Norway. 

Museum of Northern .\ntiquities, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

National .Mu'euui. Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Nordiska Muscct, Stockholm. 

Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. 

Oslo University, Norway. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass,. U.S.A. 
Prahistorisebe Kommission der Akademie der 
\\ issenscliaften in Wien. O.stmarK, Germany. 
Pru'>sia-Mn<cnm, Konigsberg (P). 

Rcale Accadcmia Nazionalc del Lincei, Rome. 
Rhein. Landesmuseum, Trier. 

Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leiden. 
Romisch-Gcrmauischen Zontral Museum, Mainz, 
Germany. 

Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 
Schlcsischer Alterturasverein, Breslau. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 
Societe d’Aiithropologie de Pans. 

Societe des Aiitiquaires de I’Ouest. 

Societe Archeologique du Midi de la France, 

Societe Archeologique de Montpellier. 

Societe Archeologique de Moravie, 

Societe Archeologique de Namur. 

Societe des Bollandistes, Brussels. 

Societe Fmiandaise d’Archeologie, Helsingfors. 
Societe d’Histoire et d’Archeologie de Gand. 

Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 
Societe Prehistorique Fran^aise, Paris. 

Societe Prehistorique Polonaise. 

Societe Royale d’Archeologie, Bruxelles. 

Stadtisches Museum fur Volkerkunde, Leipzig. 
Stavanger Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 

Turk Tarih Kurumii, Ankara, Turkey. 

University Library, Lund, Sweden. 

University Librarjs Tartu, Esthonia, 
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Upsala University. 

Verein fur Xassauische AltorthuTiiskimde. Wies* 
baden. 

\ erein von Alterthurnsfreiinfleri irn Kheinlamle, 
Bonn, 

Wiener Praeliistorische Gescll^chaft, Ostmark» 
Germany. 

Periodicals. 

Aihu)ft-i : Aciit< y </«_ /</ S^octf.ihuJ E^punohi 

df Anirniiojogtu , Ktunfjiophiu y FnhtAnn'o y 
Mh^ko Ktixihjfjti'o XnriiHtnl, Madrid. 

U AnthropologU, Paris. 

BulUtin nrcheologiqiie pclonais, Warsaw. 

Libraries, British. 

Athenzeum Club Library, London. 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

British Museum Library. 

Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 

Church of Scotland College library, The Mouinl, 
Edinburgh. 

Pree Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

National Library of Scutland. Ldinburgli. 

National Library of Wales, Ai»erv<t\v\’tli. 


Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 

Public Record Ollice Library, London. 

Royal Library, Windsor. 

Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 
Scottish Record C)ffice, Historical Department. 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library. Dublin. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 

University Librar}*, Cambridge. 

University Library. Edinburgh. 

University Library, Glasgow. 

! University Library, St Andrews. 

, Victoria and Albert Museum Library, London. 

Libraries, Foreion. 

Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich. Bavaria. 

' Bibliotheque d'Art et d’Archeologie. Universite de 
Paris. 

j National Lilirary, Paris. 

National Library, Vienna. 

Newberry Library. Chicago, U.S.A. 

' Preussische Staatsbibliothek. Berlin. 

Public Library, Hamburg. 

Royal Library, Copenhagen, 
j Royal Lilwary, Stockholm. 

' Sachsische Landes-bibUothek, Dresden. 


SlRSCRlBlNO Ll 

American Phihcsojilucal Society, 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Birmingham Public Libraries — Reference Library. 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust - The Scottish 
Central Library for Students. Dunfermline. 
Chicago Univeisitv Library, Chicago, U.S.A. i 

Cleveland Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A. ! 

•Columbia Universit}'. j 

Department of British and Media?val Anticjuities, | 
British Museum. | 

Detroit Public Library. Detroit, U.S.A. I 

Dr Hay Fleming Library, The University, St ' 
Andrews. I 

•Faculty of Prociirator.C Library, Glasgow. I 

Falkirk Archaeological and Natural History Society. | 
Falkirk Public Library. • 

Free Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Harvard College, U.S.A. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 1 
San Marino, California, U.S.A. | 

Institute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow. ; 
Jesus College, Oxford. I 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 1 


BRARIES, Etc. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, U.S.A. 
National Museum of Wales, f'arditl. 

New York Public Libiary, New York. 

Pennsyh ania Hi>tnricalSociety,rhiladoiphia,U.S.A. 
Pi'iiucf on Tlioologiral Srniin.ii V. \o\\ .Icima. U S -\ 
Public Library, Abculecii. 

Public Library. Dundee. 

Public Librarv of \'ictoria. Melbourne. Australia. 
Public Library, Ui\ ic Uciiter. San Fram i'^co, 
California. U.S.A. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. U.S.A. 

•Stornoway Public Library, Island of Lewis. 
University College. Dublin. 

University Library, Durham. 

University Library. Leeds. 

University of London, W.C. 1. 

University of Manchester. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

University of Minnesota. U.S.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIX'FY-SECOND SESSION, 1041-1942 
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For Foreign Correspondence. 

Profe-isor V. Goruox Ciiilue. D.Litt.. Professor W. M. Calder. ^I.A.. LL.D.. 
D.Sf.. F.B.A. F.B.A. 


Treasurer. 

J. Bolaai Jonxsox. C.A. 

Curators of the iMuseuni. 

James Ccrle, LL.D. .Iames S. Riciiardsox. 


Curator of Coins. 

Robert Kerr. M.A. 

Librarian. 

\V. Doe'glas Simpsox, M.A.. D.Litt. 

Councillors cx-officio. 

The Hon. Sir Hew H. Dalrymple. K.C.V.O.. ) Representing the Board of 
KeXXETH SaXDERSOX. W.S.. j Trustees. 

A Ballot having been taken, the follo\vin<r were elected Fellows: William 
Nicol MeSkimming .\rmour. C..V.: Erling J. F. Clausen. F.R.G.S.: Robert D. S. 
Grant. M.A.(Edin.): Ronald L. Jay: Rev. Alexander Lamb. B.D.: David C. 
Marshall, C..\.. F.R.S.A.. Lieut. R.N.V.R.; Rev. MeIntO'h Mowat. B.L.; Tlie 
Rt. Hon. Lord Normand. P.C.. Lord Justice General: Robert Pringle Stewart: 
Harold Ellis Tomlinson. B..\..(Hons.). F.F.T.Com. 

The Secretary read the following List of Members deceased since the last 
Annual Me(>ting:- — 

Sir .\rthur .rohn Evans. D.C. L.. Ifonorarg Felloir: John Fraser. Corresponding 
Member-. .Major .lohn Hamilton Anderson: .Major Robert Douglas Anderson: 
.lobn .M. Barr: William Brook: Sheriff J. R. Wardlaw Burnet. K.C.; Alexander 
M. Cowie. M.B.. C.^l.: .\rthur Foulkes- Roberts ; Rev. .lames Bryce Gordon; 
The Very Rev. K. M. Sutherland (iraeine: Rev. J. King Hewison. D.D.: .John 
Tnglis. K.C., King's and Lord Trt'asurer's Remembrancer: Quentin 
H. I. Irvine: John .M. Ijamont. O.B.E.. LL.D.; Ijconard (’. C. Lindsay: Rev. 
Robert McElney, M.A.: 4'homas McGrouther: 1^. T. Mackintosh, W.S. ; George 
G. Na})ier. M.A.: John H. Sinclair: Rol>ert Thin. M.B.. C.M.. LL.D.; Rev. 
Herbert .V. Whitelaw; J’hoinas E. Young. W.S. ; 'fhoinas Yule. 4V..S. 


The S('eretarv read the followitig R(‘j»ort by the Council on the alfairs 
of the Society I'or the year ending JOtli November 1941 - 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council herewith submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the yt^ar ending 30tb Novend)er 1941. 
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Felloicship . — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 
30th November 1940 was ...... 949 

At 30th November 1941 the number was .... 919 

being a decrease of . . . . . . .30 

During the year the names of 11 new Fellows were added to the roll, 
while 23 died, 1.3 resigjied. and .5 allowed their membership to lapse. Under 
present conditions it is inevitable that new applications for Fellowship 
should show a considerable falling off as compared with those of previous 
years, and that there slioidd also be a number of resignations. To counter- 
ac-t this, the Council hope that Fellows will do what they can to lay before 
their friends the advantages of joining the Society. 

Among the Fellows who have died in the course of the year, the Council 
desire to make particular reference to Mr Thomas Ynle. In addition to 
his long period of service oit the Council. Mr A"ule was a most generous donor 
and was never apitealed to in vain for the means necessary for the purchase 
of an object for the Museum or of a book for the Library. 

Proceedings . — Volume LXXV. of the Proceedings is in the press, and 
no advance copy is available for inspection. It contains 11 jiapers dealing 
with prehistoric, mediteval. and post-mediaeval sidijects, together with a 
number of Notes, mostly concerned with reports on sporadic linds of pre- 
historic objects. 

The Museum . — The number of relics added to the Museum during the 
year amounted to 101 by donation and 1 acquired through 3’he King's and 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. 

Owing to the war the scientilic t“.xcavatk)n of arclueological sites, 
whether l)y the Society or by the Ministry of Public M'orks and Buihlings. 
luis ])ractically ceased, and tluriug the year sites have only been examined 
in cases wliere this was urgently necessary for the jmriiose of recording 
structural featiires and the pri’servation of any relics that might be found 
before the sites were destroyed. It is largi'ly on this account, and also 
because the Museum still remains closed to the public, that the number of 
acqiusitions has I'allen off. 

A number of important additions have, however, been made to the 
Bronze Age Folh'ction. A food-vess(‘l urn found in a cist at Skateraw. 
East Lothian, was presented by ilr 1 ). L. Bowes; and several pieces of 
cinerary urns and Hint inqilements. ff)und on the e.state of Balnaniot)n. 
Balrowni(‘. Brechin, were ])resenteil by Lt.-Fol. \V. B. Carnegy-Arbuthnott, 
F.-S.A.Scot. 

Relics from the excavation of a "Mdig" near Forse, Caithness, and its 
associated dwelling, by Dr A, O. Curie, the first to be obtained from such a 
site, were presented by Captain M". Baiial of Forse, 
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Among objects belonging to later periods, an early seventeentli-centurv 
slipped-in-tbe-stalk silver spoon, found at Kirkhope Tower, Selkirkshire, 
was presented by Mrs Macmillan, and a further donation of Communion 
Tokens has been made by Mr A. S. Kinloch Paul. 

The Library. — The Library has remained o])en throughout the year and 
has been used for reference by Fellows and by members of the general piiblic. 
Only 23 books have been acquired by donation, and 4 by purchase. The 
number obtained by exchange with societies has been much reduced, and 
fewer volumes than usual have been bound owing to the reduction of the 
grant for this purpose. 

Rhiad Lecturenhip. — The Rhind Lectures for 1941 were delivered by 
Dr tv. Douglas Simpson, his subject being "The Province of Mar." It is 
ho])e(l that Dr AV. C. Dickinson, who was ajjpointed Rhind Lecturer for 
1940. will be able to deliver his course of lectures some time next year, the 
subject being "The Jurisdictions of Mediseval Scotland.” Notification will 
be made to Felhjws in due course. 

The Guntiiay FeUoivsliip. — A'o award was made for 1941. 

T}(e C'haihiera-.Ierrise Prize. — This prize was not advertised, owing to 
circumstances created by the war. 

(Signeil) ALEX. O. CLRLE. 

Vice-President. 

Dr James MacLehose moved the adoption of the Report and the motion 
was secoiided by Dr M’. Mackay Mackenzie. 

The Accounts of tlu' Society ibr the year 1939-40. which had bi'cn 
circulattal amongst the bellows, were unanimously a])])roved. 

Proi'essor Stevenson moved the arlojttion of the A(-counts and Mr John 
Richardson siaajuded the moti<jn. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the J’reasurer. 
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I. 

A MURAL PAINTING AND A CARVED DOOR AT TRAQLTAIR 
HOUSE. INNERLEITHEN. By G. P. H. WATSON. F.R.I.B.A.. 
F.S.A..S( OT.. AND A. (iRAHAM, F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

Read January 31. 1942. 

It is now geuei’ally recognised that mural jiainting was a fcjrm of art 
extensively practised in inediieval Britain. Broadly speaking, its use in 
cluirche>. both as a medium for instruction and as a decoration, went out 
with the Reformatioir : hut it continued to be cnp^loyed in secular buildings 
until su|ierseded by other types of wall-covering such as tapestry, panelling, 
and finally wall-paper. Despite all the destruction that has taken jjlace, 
England still possesses nearly a thousand mediaeval mural iiaiiitings. Very 
few. however, have been recorded in Scotland, although the art was evidently 
practised here at an early time — Barbour, for example, tells us that St 
Margaret caused a picture to be painted for her chapel in Edinburgh Castle,^ 
while traces of such paintings can still be seen in the abbey churches of 
Dunfermline. Inchcolm. and Culross. Dunkeld Cathedral. Pluscarden Priory, 
and elsewhere. In secular buildings the most important series of murals 
are those at Kinneil House, so admirably described by Mr J. S. Richardson. 
F.S.A.Scot.. in the last volume of the Proceedings. In the present paper 
we draw attention to a contemporary mural at Traquair House, near Inner- 
h'ithen. which is little known and has not hitherto been recorded in detail. 

I'his painting is in a room on the second Hour at the north-west end of 
the main block. This end is generally held to be the oldest part of the 
house, but it may ])rove on close examination to be an extension from an 
older tower on the south-east. Be that as it may, the part containing the 
mural can be assigned to the second half of the sixteeiith cetrtury, and its 
superstructure was remodelled in the seventeenth century. The painting 
originally ran the full length of the south-e.ast wall of this room, covering a 
width of 19 feet 9^ inches, but to-day the central portion has suffered so 
severtdy from damp and from atmospheric chauges that the details of the 
design can only be made out at the ends (Pis. I and II). It obviously formt'd 
part t)f a series which continued round the other walls also. It starts 
4 feet above the floor, either to leave room for a baircar. a bench with a high 
back, to stand below it. or more probably to allow of the lower edgt' of the 
painting being continued on the lintel of a fireplace which is situated at tlu' 
south end of the wall. The top of the upper border is hidden by one of the 
joists sup])orting the floor aI)ove, with the residt that the part exposed 


‘ The Bruce (eJ. S.T.S.), x. pp. 741-ii. 
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measures o feet 2 inehes in height. Of this. 3 feet 8 inches is occupied hy 
an assemblage of vines, in which arc depicted four birds, one of them 
obviously an eagle, as well as a. hound with a collar, a squirrel, and a gallop- 
ing Bactrian camel. The latter animal was not entirely unknown in 
mediaeval Scotland, seeing that as early as llOo one was presented hy 
Edgar. King of Alban, to Murtough O’Brien; and in 1(S.59 "ane heigh great 
beast, callit ane Drummodary” was exliibited in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh. The i)ainted ceiling of 1620 at Earlshall shows an animal very like 
the one at Traquair and the artist labels it a Dromedarie.” The assemblage 
is bordered at top and bottom by texts in Gothic lettering, the upper text 
(Acts i. 14. l.l) reading: [THESE ALLl COXTINEED W(ITH) OX(E) 
ACCORD IN [PRAYER AND SU]PPLICATIOX W(ITH) YE WOMEN 
AND MARY YE MOTHER OF JESES AND ^Y(ITH) HIS BRETHREN . 
AND [IN THOSE] DAYES [PETER STOOD EP IN THE MIDST OF THE 
DISCIPLES AND SAID. ETC.]- The one at the bottom (Acts i. 10-18) 
reads: [MEN AND BRETHREN THIS SI'RIPTERE MEST NEEDS 
HA YE BEEN FELFILLED] MTIIEHE YE HOLY (iHOST [BY] YE 
MOUTHE OF DAYID SPAKE BEFOIR OF JEDAS WHICHE WAS 
G[EIDE TO THEM THAT TOOK JESES . FOR HE AVAS NEMBERED 
WITH E]S A[N]D (HAD) 0[BTAIN]ED PA[RT OF THIS] MINISTR[Y . 
NOW THIS :\[AN PERCHASED A FIELD IVITH THE REWARD OF 
INIQEITY. ETC.]. 

The i^ainting is carried out in tem]iera on the plaster of the wall, the 
colours seen being black and red. but other colours of a fugitive nature may 
also have been employed. Tlie hrushwork is hold and confident, obviously 
the work (jf a practised baud. No <-videnc<‘ was seen eitlu>r of poiiuciug or 
of the use of tlie stylus. As in th<‘ c.ase oi’ tlu* eai-lica- sei-ies at Kinneil. the 
details are outlined in solid colour, glazing lieiiig resorted to oidy on the 
hound, the sqiurrel, the camel, .and the cagl<'. 

'Phe texts ha\'e been taken from the (h-neva \-ersion which first aiqa'arial 
in I.").')?, d’he drawing of th<‘ hound is closel\- related to the illustration on 
p. 26 of (iesner's Icotirn iii ttioli n in. ed. 1 .MiO. which, it is interesting to note, 
is titled " Ein Brack, cin schalCnschcr WasscrhiiiaC’ (water-dog). In that 
illustration the tlog faces left and has no collar, and one is tmnpted to suggest 
that the Traquair paiut(‘r cojiied the* collar from (h'sina-'s illustration of an 
English bloodhound on the opposite ]);ige: sotih* cit'dit must he giv(' 7 i, 
howe\er. to his powers of invention. He certaiidy did not coj)y the caimd 
from Gesner. 

As for the background, it may re])resent Aceldama, the Field of Blood, 
hut it is more likely to be a conventional assemblage. Mr Richardson has 
drawn our attention to a similar treatment of vines in the hall at Hunting- 
tower, which he had ti'iitatively dated tsj before l.jlO. At Traquair the 
texts afford a terminus a quo and th(> stylistic evidence puts the terminus ad 
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quern at some time iiefore 1600. In all jmibability this j^ainting is to be 
dated towards the third quarter of the sixteenth century. 

Oak Door. — In the room containing the mural may also be seen an oak 
door (PL III. 2) brought from Terregles House. Dumfriesshire, an historic 
building demolished about 1789 to make way for a modern mansion. This 
door has a specitd interest for us. since it has obviously been carved by the 
same hand as the door from Amisfield Tower in the same county that is now 
lireserved in the National Museum. The Amisfield door (PI. III. 1). which 
has been fully described in the Inreuionj of Ancient and Historical i\fo)tu- 
mcnts and Co)istructions in the County of Dumfries.^ dates from 1600 and 
bears a re])resentation of Samson in contemporary costume slaying the lion. 
Grc)se tells us - that the figures wert‘ i-oloured. Doth doors show a cou- 
ventional representation of a niche, probably derived from a memorial brass. 
In the Terregles door the niche-head is enriched with lleurs-de-lis and 
thistles. At the foot of the niche stands an elephant with a howdah. the 
harness being enriched with Heurs-de-lis. Above tlie howdah an* carved 
two animals in combat, a unicorn on the left goring a lion on the right. The 
unicorn wears a collar to which is attached a chain. The chain is twisted 
rouird the animars back and falls below the left hoof. wh(>re it ends in a 
swivel and ring. Within the ring are car\ i'd the initials L \ H I’or M illiam 
(Maxwell. .Jth) Lord Herries. and the date KiOl. This door is illustrated by 
Sir William Fraser in The Book of ('aerlarcrock.^ 

Wt' desire to ex]ircss our indebtedness to Mr 1). .S. Macdonald. W.S., 
F.S.A.Scot.. for having obtained permission for us to publish the foregoing 
descriptions of the ])aintlng and the door: to the Royal Gommission on 
Ancient ^lonuments (Sccitland) for the use ot tlu*ir jihotographs lor Pis. I, 
II. aud 111; to Mr W. Deattie of the National labrary of Scotland for in- 
formation concerning tlu' painter s literary sources; anil to Mr .1. S. Richard- 
son. F.S.A.Scot.. H..M. Ins])ect<)r of .\ncient .Monnments. for help and 
ail vice. 


‘ P. las. 


- Anliumttt!'. p- loS. 


Vol. i. p. 53<i. 
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II. 

THE LAKE-DWELLING OR CRANNOG IN EADARLOCH. LOCH 
TREIG: ITS TRADITIONS AND ITS CONSTRUCTION. By 
JAMES RITCHIE. M.A.. D.Sc.. F.R.S.E.. E.S.A.Scot.. Professor 
of Natural History in tlu' I'uivorsity of Edinburgh. 

Read January 31. 11)42. 
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1. Lake- VILLAGES and Lake-hutments. 

Lake-dwellings or crannogs of considerable extent have been found 
in many parts of Scotland, the structure and relics of which shotv thiit 
they Avere the settlements of small communities inhabiting groups of huts. 
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Such crannogs are widely distributed from Wigtownshire and Dumfries- 
shire in the south to Aberdeenshire in the east and Ross and Cromarty 
in the north, and information regarding them has been collected and some 
have been described in Dr Robert Munro's standard work on Ancient 
Scottish Lake-dicellin(js (1882). But there is another type of lake- 
dwelling. less imposing in size and ap])earance. wliicli is rej^resented in 
many highland lochs. At the present day it appears as an island, lying 
not far from the shore, round or oval in shape, projecting little above the 
water, so small that it could have carried oidy one or two small huts, and 
nowadays generally wooded. The artificial nature of such a lake-dwelling 
is generally revealed by the more or less regular arrangement of the stones 
of which it is composed, and (tn close ins]3ection by the presence of sub- 
merged wooden piles on its outskirts, ^^ome of these smaller lake-dwellings 
have been recorded by Robert Wunrc) (1882) and notably by Rev. Odo 
Blundell, who used a di\ing-suit for the examination of the submerged 
structures, but who made no attempt to reveal by excavation the internal 
construction of these artificial islands (1909. 1910. 1911 and 1913). 

If we regard the more imposing type of crannog as a lake-village, the 
smaller islands may be described as lake-hutments, and the lake-dwelling 
of Loch Treig belongs to the category of the lake-hutment. 

2. The Artificial Island, and its Recent Exposure. 

The Loch Treig island as it formerly appeared has been described briefly 
by Rev. Odo Blundell, who says that its size was “10 feet by 18. nor could 
it at any time have been mucli more tliau ()0 feet by 30. the sides of the 
rubble construction being \ isibleall round” (1910. 2)p. 30—32 and ligs. 12 and 
13). He gi\ es a general account of tlu‘ luuler-water appearance of the island 
and of thi“ position of a few large beams t>f wooil. which he observed from 
the surt'ace by means of a "water-telescope. 

So the island had remained for ceuturii‘s until, in operations connected 
with the Lochaber Water Power scheme and the building of the dam 
across the River Treig. the northwanl extension of Loch Treig. in which 
the islaml lay. was temporarily drained and the island completely exposed. 
At that time, in .Tune 1933. ^Ir Ben X. Peach, the Resident Engineer of 
tlu‘ Laggan-Treig works, wrote to me at Aberdeen on behalf of the Con- 
sulting Engineers of the Power scheme, Messrs C. IS. Meik and Halcrow. 
saying that when at the end of the year the dam was comideted and taken 
into use the island would be permanently submerged, and that they con- 
sidered that an investigation of the site might ]n'oiluce some interesting 
information regarding it aiul its occupation in former times. They further 
made the generous offer that they were jirepared to put a small gang of 
their men on to do anv nei'essary t*x<*avation and that their staff would 
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undertake all observations that were deemed necessary. It was an offer 
which I most gratefully accepted. 

In July, with the help of Mr Peach and his staff, my son. Dr A. E. Ritchie, 
and I commenced and completed an ex])loration of the island, and I must 
record my deep gratitude to Messrs C. S. Meik and Halcrow. and particularly 
to Mr Peach, for the opportunity of carrying out this work, for their interest 
in its progress, and for the assistance which made a thorough examination 
possible. 

It may be added that since this examination was made in 1933 the 
Treig Dam has been in use anfl the island has been submerged. But a 
recent temporary lowei'ing of the water-level has revealed great disturbance 
of the bottom deposits of tbe loch, due to tin' currents set up by the powerful 
inrush of water from the Loch Laggan dam through its seven-mile-long 
tunnel, and in April 1941 I took advantage of the op])ortunity to re-examine 
the site and the dwindling remains of the island. 

3. The Site chosen for the Arttfhtal Island. 

One of the striking prospt'cts from the West Higliland railway, which 
■skirts its eastern shore along all its live miles, is Loch Trt'ig. nestling in 
the shadow of the desolate mountains of Loch a her in western Inveniess- 
shire. The loch tills a narrow valley, half a mile across, btdween two 
steej) mountains reaching a height of 39.18 hvt on the western side. 3433 
on the eastern, and. as its position suggests, the loch itself is \ery deep, 
436 feet at its greatest, the ninth of Sc<jttish fri'sh-water lochs in this 
res])ect. Its mean depth, 207 feet, points even more clearly to sudden 
depths and ])laccs it fourth amongst the averages of .‘Scottish lakes. ^ Loch 
Treig. dee]) and wind swej)!. with stee])ly (h'scending sith's. is om- oi' the 
most unlikely lochs to be st'lected for a lake-dwelling, which (hmiands 
shallow and [)lacid waters. 

But its northern end, from which the RiM-r 'I’reig Hows to join the 
S])ean at J’ldloch two miles to the north, was in strong contrast to Loch 
Treig ])ro])er. This ])ortion. known in Gaelic as /iVa/mloc/o- the “Loch 
Between” — was se|)a7-ated from Loch J’reig by a sandy s])it which almost 
divided the two. lea^•ing only a narrow channel just ovta- 20 fetd wide 
(see fig. 1). The s|)it. now eutin-ly washed away l)y tlu“ Laggaii inflow, 
was formed su])erficially of sandy layers interbedded iii whicb w(‘re 
shallow de])osits. flark in colour, containing organic matter and the 
shells of hazel-nuts. The origin of tin* s})it is referr(“d to in the following 
section (4). 

Eadarloch. thus se})arat<>d from Loch Treig. was a narrow shallow 
(‘xtension, I.jUO feet long by 360 feet broad at its widest part, with an 

* For a description of Locli Tivik set* Murray and FuHar, lillO, vol. ii. p. and vol. iv. 
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average depth of little more than 10 feet and a greatest depth of about 
23 feet in a hollow betweeji the sand-spit and the island. 

When the h)ch was drained, its floor was revealed as a slightly un- 
dulating bed. with several slight depressions, shown as pools in tig. 1, 
but with only two elevations which arose to within a few feet of the surface 
of the loch. One of these was selectt'd as the site of the island, and the 
choice gives an indication of the special features which the builders 
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1. Plan of tliG Ea<Iarlocli. at the noith t'lnl ot Locli Trric. sliowing l>osition of orannog in 
i-rlation to il<‘iitli?>. Tho nuinl»oi 2 » 705 7S2-i> indicate leet aOoM* sea-lt vel (0.1).). 

regarded as desirable for their pur|)ose and at the same time suggests 
tin- object tlu-y had in view. 

One of the submerged elevations lay 200 feet otf the western side of 
the loch and was a continuation of a shoil land sjnir which iirojected for 
22 feet from tin' shore. Heneath the water it was connected with the 
shore La' a^ I’ulge ot sand c'ox'ei’ed hy not inori' than 2 to .> iet't ot A\atei, 
and this was probably tlie chief reason for its rejection, since access to the 
site would have ht'en a simple matter for man or wild beast. 

The selected t'levation was an almost symmetrical mound. Avhich rose 
to an oval plateau. 0-5 feet long by 3(5 feet broad, at a level between 7 and 
10 feet below the modern surface of the lo<-h. Its centre lay 128 feet from 
point ot the t'asti'ru shore anti 208 tt't*t from tht' wt'stein. It 
was surrounded by chamn'ls varying from 11 to 15 feet in depth, except 
on its northern side where the water Avas some 7 to 8 feet deep. These 
measuremi'iits represent the loch bottom as surveyed, but it is highly 
])robable that some changes in the contttur of the betl may liaAe taken 
j)lacc, owdng to the moA'ement oi silt, since the island Avas built. 
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Two main fonsiderations a|) 2 >ear to have influenced tlie island-bnilders 
in selecting this site. In the first place it offered a surface sufficiently 
large, and presumably near enough to the surface of the water, to allow 
constructions to be laid down without difficulty, a i)oint of building 
technique to which I shall refer later. In tlie second jAsife it well 

defended on all sides by a considerable stretch of water too deep to be 
crossed by wading. The site had the added advantage that it was i>ro- 
tected from the strong cairrents of the overflow of Loch Treig. which 
rushed by on its western side, or in winter spates expended their energy 
in the dee]i pool between the sand-spit and the island, and, breaking upon 
the mound upon which the island was pitched, were diverted along the 
cliannels on either side. 

The Rev. Odo Blundell (1910. .‘12), handicapj)ed by being comi^elled 

to observe through several feet of water, stated that natural rock in-ojccted 
from the bottom of Eadarloch. and that this was j^robably the foundation 
of the island which otherwise could not have survived the lull force of 
the waters of Treig. While he rightly assumed that Loch Treig itself was 
unsuitable for the ])ur 2 )oses of tlie builders, he was wrong in svqqiosing 
that natural rock is exposed, and he failed to appreciate the part xilayed 
by the sand-si)it between the lochs, first, in bringing about the formation 
of the mound on which the island was built, and. second, in diverting the 
overflow from Treig iiast the island mound and forming a breakwater 
behind which the artificial island nestled in security. 

4. History ano Local Traditiox.s relating to the Island. 

In Loch Treig itself the shores, which dip stce])ly to a great deiffli. 
make the building of an artificial island an im])ossibility. The story of 
the modification of the northern ciul (where the bed-rock is still deeii 
down below the surface), so that it came to form the Eadarloch and gave 
rise to the conditions of which the islaiul-builders took advantage, goes 
back to the closing period of the Great Ice Age. At one stage in the slow 
disa 2 ) 2 )earance of the glaciers of tlu‘ Western Highlands, a dam of ghicier-ice 
held up the waters in the valley so that they stood 78 feet (8(52 0.1).) above 
the modern surface of the loch. At the northern end of the Treig valley 
melting ice (hq)osited moraines of gravel, which have been in jiart levelled 
into terraces ])rominent along the mountain sl()])es on the western side, 
and which also filled u]) part of the rock-basin of Loch Treig to form the 
shallow Eadarloch. The s])it which se])arated Treig from Eadar. although 
its surface had been re-sorted by the waves iiito sandy layers, was an 
accunndaticni of morainic gravel, and Dr Murray Maegregor, Assistant 
Director of the Geological Survey, informs me that a boring made in the 
centre of the sjiit passed through 631 feet of gravel without reaching the 
rocky bed of the loch. 
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There is no substance in the suggestion in Rev. Odo Blundell’s account 
(1910. p. 31) that the spit may have been formed by a land-slip subsequent 
to the building of the island, for its history and its presence are essential 
to the conditions which made possible the building of an island in Eadarloch. 
The mound on which the island was built was of an unusual and quite 



Fiji. 2. ^lound of nn uliu'h tin* n.miioji wa^ Wuilt and of iind«d-l yiiitr morainic gravol. 

as sljown in a s.-ctimi .)?i in.ol*’ by (ormit from Locli Laggan tunnel (11*41). 

unexpected character. IMieu the dam was brought into use the forci' 
of the enormous iuHow from Loch Laggan tunnel cut dee])ly into the 
de])osits of tlu' loch and expos<*d the structuri' of the mound on all sides. 
.Vs exaTulned in Api-il 1941. when the water was again low, it was seen 
to b(' a vast accuuudation of vegetable debris mort' than 20 feet dt'ep 
resting iqion tht' glacial de])osits {lig. 2). Th<' materials of which it was 
com]K)sed wt're almost wholly needh^s of .Sc()ts piu(“. together with small 
fragnK'uts of branches and of thi' bark of birch and piiu' trees, and ;tn 
occasional tree trunk. 'Phe pine needles were de])oslted in lay(>rs. one or 
two iriches thick. s(>]>arated by thin (U“])osits of sand (PI. XVI. fig. 4). 

I sid)mitted a sam|)le of this strange <leposit to Dr (i. K. Fraser, Peat 
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Research Officer at the Macaulay Institute for Soil Research. Aberdeen, 
for his expert examination, and his report is as follows: — 

“The vegetable matter is almost wholly Scots Pine remains which I 
estimate to form over 90 per cent, of the total. In addition there are 
small pieces of wood not of Scots Pine but as yet not certainly identified; 
an Equisetinn rhizome: several pie<-es of the moss Hylocomium loreum; 
and pieces of charcoal, most probably transported since they are irregularly 
mixed with the material as a whole, and all so far examined of Scots 
Pine. 


“I considered more information was likely to be obtained from a liollen- 
grain estimation and so ran in a general sample of the material with some 
other samples. The results arc as follows: — 


Pine (Pinus) 

. 42-0 

Ash {Fraxinus) 

. 43'0 

Alder (Alnits) 

5-5 

Birch {Bf'tiihi) 

50 

Hazel {Caryl i(s) 

. 3-5 

Ehn(t7uH/s) 

10 


“Oak and Widow and probably Juniper and Aspen were noted once 
each in a general examination but did not appear in the count. Of the 
‘non-tree’ grains Heather tetrads and Grasses each gave about the same 
figures as Alder. None of the other grains was noteworthy. 

“I think the general conclusion to be reached is that i)ine forest was 
the abttndant forest of the time, whih* Ash and to a much lesser degree' 
Alder formed a fringe along the banks of the loch. I ha\e never found 
Ash so frequent and this may be a sign of a very local Ash-wood oidy.’’ 

This great mass of vegetable matter with its uneven bedding had clearly 
been swe]it togetber in an eddy formed behind the sand-spit by the How 
from Loch Treig. and its %()lume, which must have beeii of the order of 
70.000-100.000 cubic feet, pri'sents a vi\id ])icture of the ages during 
which the accumulation was forming and of the dense tree-growth (in an 
area now almost treeless) which had slu'd its leaves into the waters of the 
loch, or into the streams which fed the lo<'h. 

The thin seams of hazel huts which a]i])cared u])on the sand-spit itself 
may ha^•c b»een derived from contem])oraneous bushes or from a dejutsit 
of hazel nuts varying from 18 inclu's to 3 feet in depth, which had 
accumulated on the western shore of I.och Treig mul which was revealed 
by tlu' Loch Treig tunnel excavations at a de])th of some 50 feet below the 
normal water-level of the loch. 

The island mouiul itself was form<'d at a time when, in the area, piiu' 
predominated in a mixed forest of luue. birch, ash, alder, hazel, and elm. 
The presence of fragments of pine charcoal may indicate the occurrence 
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of forest fires, bnt it is more likely to point to the presence of human 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood long before the lake-dwelling was built. 

On this curious foundation, which was hidden beneath deposits of sand, 
and the nature (jf which was probably unknomi to them, the builders 
constructed their ai-tifi<-ial island. 

It wordd be strange if so unusual a jilace as this solitary island, built 
in a portion of a dee]) and stormy loch in one of the wildest parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, had remained unsung and unrecorded in the tradi- 
tions of Lochaher. For the information gathered here I am indebted to 
the help of Emeritus Professor W. J. \\’atson and his former pupil Mr 
Lachlan MacKinnon. Gaelic master iji Fort William School, and particularly 
to that keen observer. Mr Duncan Robertson. Head-Keeper at Currour. 
than whom no one is more familiar with the traditions of that country-side. 

The loch in which the island stood was invariably known as Eadarloch 
or. with the article, an f-Eadarloch. the ‘‘Loch Between." that is the loch 
between Loch Treig and River Treig. The name is i)rinted "Idir Loch” 
in the large Ordnance .Survey Map (0 inches to 1 mile). 

By contrast the island itself and the dwelling n])on it had several 
tx’aditional names, whicli may have originated at dift’erent times and 
emphasised different stages in the use of the island. But of the sequence 
there is no record. 

The earliest referenc(‘s to both occur in a Gaelic ]30cm. A' Condioehaig 
— the Owlet’s Song — written by a famous poet Domhnall MacFliionnlaigh 
- -Donald Mackinlay — who nourished about a.p. 1000. The poet tfdls 
how. for the first time uninvited through forgetfulness or by design, he 
made his Avay to share in Ji feast on the island, only to find that by the 
time of his arrival on the oi)])osite shore the feast was well started. There 
was nothing for him to do but rcdurn to Fearsaiil. ju-obably the ])lace near 
an Dubh Locliau, marked Fearsaid Mlidr on the O-inch Ordnance Survey 
Maj). and the site of the dwelling of Angus of Fearsaid in the fifteenth 
century (see below). On his journey back he connnuned with an owl. 
and the striking and ])laiutive “Owlet’s .SoTig” was the result. .Since 
these references to the artificial island, its dwelling, and its neighbourhood 
in the early seventeenth century are significant, some of them are (pioted 
here, as translated by Professor M . J. Matson. 

’fhe ])oet speaking of his visit says: 

“I and thou, gray hound, sad is oxir journey to the Island" 

and 


“If Donald were left out alone from Tigh nam Flcadh (House of Feasts), 
barely is a bnbl)le complete when the cow-men will bo in." 

a reference to the house uj)on the island and the use to which it was i)ut. 
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The owl replies to Donald’s queries: 

V. 2. "I am of an age with the Oak. that was once a sapling in the moss, 
through many an age have I lived. ” 

an allusion whieh may point to the presence of aged oaks in the neighbour- 
hood about 1600: none grow there now. altlu)ugh oak timbers were found 
in connection with the island. 

V. 7. “I have seen Alastair Carrach. the goodliest man in Alba; often did 
I listen to him when he arranged the hunting knolls." 

V. 8. "I have seen Angus after him: he was no meaner choice. Twas in 
theFearsaid was his dwelling, and lie made a mill on Allt Laire," 

the stream that runs by Inverlair. 

V. 9. "Many a warfare and spoiling was in Lochaber in those times." 

Alastair Carrach (v. 7) was Alexander Macdonald the ])rogenitor of 
the Macdonalds of Keppoch. fourth son of John. Lord of the Isles to 
Princess Margaret of Scotlaml. He fought at Harlaw in 1411 and died 
about 1440. Angus (v. 8). his son. known as Aonglius na Fear.sta. Angus 
of Fearsaid. which lies about 11 miles north of the island, died at Fersit 
about 1484. The statement that these were times of warfare and s]toilmg 
in Lochaber lends point to the protective ])ur])ose of the lake-dwelling in 
the fifteenth century. 

That the island was regarded as an important landmark is indicated 
by another verse in which the owl explains where its ancestors w(u-e hiding 
during thosi* troidilous times: the ])oet assximes that the island was in 
existence in the fifteenth century. 

V. 10. "The great [)ai-t of my ancestors \\ere hetweim the Island and the 
Fearsaid. othejs of them were .ahout the I)(‘ahhadh [s(‘(> belowj. 
th(>y would be crying ol' an evening." 

Althotigh the poet (htes not name the island other than as “the isle." 
he <-alls the dwtdling U])on it T/V//; tnun FIradh tlu' House of Feasts — and 
indicates that it was a sort of s])eci;d nK‘etiitg-])lace. 

In commenting upon "The Owlet’s Song." an anonymous writer. 
Di.armad. in a Gaelic arti(4e in via f^’aldhcfd (vol. v. pp. 880. 881. .\ovember 
1878). gives his own descri[)tion of the place. "Tlu“ north end of Lo(4i 
Treig. wliert' the river rise's, is c;dled An Deabluidh. A litth' way be'low 
the Deabhadh. tbe T’reig spreads itself out into a marsby broad standing 
])Ool. as if it were taking rest before it begins to race and lea]) down to 
Invt'rlair. Tins ])ool is called .\n t-Eadarloch. Right in the middle of 
the loch is seen a small island, some* call this sort of islet a cramiog. In 
this island is the site of Tigh nam Fleadh (the House' of Fe'asts). and the're' 
Mae- Mhie- Raghneiill tiseel to holel any sjeee-hd meeting with the' neebles eef 
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tlie district. Beside tlie Fearsaid Riabhach is seen the site of Ti^li na 
Euine (the Bakelioiise). and in time of drought may he seen tlie stepping- 
stones that led to tlie islantl." 

An Deahhadh. the "soft crossing-place between two lochs." ch^arly 
indicates the spit of sand and bonlder-clay between Lochs Treig and Eadar. 
Fearsaid Riabhach — the "Brindled Sand-spit" — apparently named in 
contrast to Fearsaid ^Ihdr. which lies near An Diddi Lochan between 
Eadarloch and Inverlair. would also suitably describe the spit between 
Lochs Treig and Eadar. for the surface of the spit was formed of layers 
of sand interspersed with dark layers of organic matter containing 
many hazel nuts, so that denuded by the waves it would ai^pear ])arti- 
colonred or "hrindled." Here too. visible when the loch was first 
drained and marked on tlie d-inch Ordnance Survey Map. were stejiping- 
stones. continuing, across the narrow strait of water between the lochs, 
the mountain track which led from Raimoch to filen Spean (see fig. 1). 
But if these are the stepihng-.stones he referred to. Diarmad was wrong 
in saying that they led to the island, for the island was surrounded by water 
too deep for passage on foot, and the* ste]>ping-stones offer no kintl of 
approach. The reference to Mac Mine Raghnaill signifies that the Chiefs 
of Keppoch in general used the island for special councils. 

Mo.st of the names of the island that have been iireserved are, like 
"Island of the House of Feasts." d<‘rived from the ilwidling iqion it. Thus 
the ()-inch Ordnance Survey Map names it Eiledti Tigli tut Slige. and 
tradition, according to Duncan Robertson. EiJead Riiig/ie na Slige. the 
"Island of the Shell Sheiling." That might suggi'st that the dwelling 
had been a domed hut like a limpet-shell, and. although there is little to 
confirm such a suggestion, we did find during the excavations a large 
]iost-hole in the centre of the island, which might well have held a tree-trunk 
as tlu> central su])]^)!^ of .such a .structure. 

Another traditional name, according to Rohertson. was Eilran Tigh 
nani Flodh. the "Island of the Wooden Hous«*," but the most interesting 
and suggestive of all the names was Eilean Ruighe na Slig/ie. which ^Ir 
Lachlan MacKinnon translates as "The Islanil of the Sheiling of the 
Track." 

The track would he the mountain track which led from Rannoch to 
Glen S]>eaji. It huggial the laistern sidt* of Loch Treig. near the northern 
end of vhich it left the loch to skirt Greagan Faraiilh — the “Imlder ('rag" 
- then descended to the sand-spit and stei)ping-stones between Lochs 
d'reig and Eadar. and contimual along the we.stern shore of the latter (see 
fig. 1). Iti tlu' wild days when, as the following section will show, wolves 
pro\('d a constant danger to travellers in this district, and elsewhere in 
Scotland hosttds wi're erectt>d to shelter benighted travellers from the 
danger of their attacks, a "sheiling of the track" in so lonely a ])lace would 
VOL. i.xxvi. - 
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have befome recognised as a harbour of refuge for honest travellers in 
a dangerous country-side. 

The only name which has survived as applicable to the island itself, 
apart from its dwelling, is Eilean na CornhairJe. the "Council Island,” 
and perhaps a later version of that name is "Keppoch’s Council Island.” 
recorded by the Rev. Odo Blundell (1910. p. 32). Of it he says: "This 
islaird has long been known as Kepi)och’s Council Island, from the fact that 
Ronald Og. Chief of Keppoch. used to meet his clansmen there when he 
was in hiding in the cave above Loch Treig on account of the part he had 
taken in the insurrection of Sir James MacDonell of Islay.” Sir James 
Macdonald, it may be recalled, escaped from Edinburgh Castle in the 
summer of lOlo through the helj) of Alexander of Kepxioch and his son 
Ranald, and it is possible that the last and not Ronald Og. who died in 
1587. was the refugee in the cave. 

In any case "Council Island” signifies a secondary purpose to which 
the island was i)ut. since the labour involved in the construction to be 
described would never have been undertaken for the conveiiience of occa- 
sional consultations. The name ])oints to the much earlier origin of the island. 

Duncan Robertson says that the island was sometimes called the 
Treaty Island, and that a local tradition is that when two chiefs had a 
dispute they came up on oi)posite sides of the loch and swam to the island 
to settle their difference, but if one or other failed to reach the island he 
lost his case. 


5. The Purpose.s of the Lake-dwelling. 

The traditional accounts of the island and its hut lay stress upon its 
social character, as a place of feasts, a meeting-])lace for deliberation by 
the wise men of the clans, or for the settling of disjuites between chiefs. 
If these were its only or its main puniose.s it is odd that the site should 
have been so carefully chosen, for the only reason to recommend such 
social use of an island woidd be that the feasts or delibi'rations or dis])utes 
might be carried on without intt'rruption from outsiders. Such a reason 
seems to b(' insufficient to warrant the ti'ememhais ])lanning and labour 
involved in the creation and constant ui)kee]i of the island. 

On the other hand the choice of the site is significant. Although another 
place in the loch was available the one select<‘d was pi-culiar in that it was 
almost surrounded by channels ten feet or lufae deep. Clearly the purpose 
was luotection, and judging by the limited surface abovt* water, i)rotection 
for a limited number of ])eople, a family or two families at the most. But 
protection from whom or from whatV 

The suggestion that s])riiigs to the mind is that it was a place of refuge, 
sheltering its occupants from sudden attack in a troubled country-side or 
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from casual raids by wandering clansmen. It coidd scarcely have with- 
stood a ])lanned attack in force, for its garrison must have been small, and 
it was within easy range of an arrow from the shore: but boats could not 
readily be carried to the spot or imj>rovised there, and a swimmer was an 
easy mark in the water. So that the inhabitants could rest there with 
their possessions, comparatively safe from the petty thief or even the 
more determined raider. 

But there was an equall\' or even more pressing need for protection 
when the lake-dwelling was built. Its timbers show that where the hill- 
sides in the neighbourhood are now bare, there flourished forests of mixed 
woods, great pine trees and oaks, besides abimdajit and enormous birches 
some more than a century old. Even in the sixteenth century these and 
other Scottish forests were haunted by packs of wolves, to the great danger 
of travellers and the concern of the authorities, who erected on the forest 
tracks hospices, hospitals, or ‘’spittals." where benighted travellers might 
find refuge. Of this district it is recorded by the .'^tnarts that in 1818 
there were still living in Lochaber old peojile who related from their pre- 
decessors that, when all the country from the Lochie to Loch Erroch was 
covered by a continuous pine forest, the eastern tracts upon the Blackwater 
and the wild wiklorness stretching towards Rannoch were so dense and 
infested by the rabid droves that they were almost impassable (1848. 
vol. ii, pp. 231. 232). And one of the bi\>th»‘rs Stuart states that “on 
the south side of Beann Nevis, a large i)ine f<n-est. which exteiuh'd fi’oni 
the western braes of Lochaber to the Black Water and the mosses of 
Rannoch. was burned to expel the Wolves” (])ub]ished under the inune of 
Janies Hay Allan, 1822). 

The need for protection ag.ainst tlie evt'r-present risk of attack from 
wolves was probably a contributing reason for the building of the island, 
for a stretch of 100-200 feet of deeji water gave security which no land 
dwelling could offer. IVohes existed in tliese ]iarts till ]ierhaps the middle 
of the sc’senteenth century: in 1(521 the jirice ]»aid in Sutherland for the 
slaughter of a wolf was Hxed iit OL. 1.3s. Id., and Sir Robert Gordon in 1030 
says that the fc)rests of that county were, amongst other creatures, “full of 
reid deer and roes, woulff’s. foxes and wykl catts.” Gertainly tlu' lake- 
dwelling was made long before wolves were exterminated in the district, 
although it is quite likt'ly th.at its occiqmtion, continuous or casual, may 
have been carrietl on after its origiiud purposes had vairished. 

0. Dksckii’tiox of thk Isl.vnd. 

(i) Its Siiperjiriol Appearance. 

The normal water-level of Eadarloch was 783 feet above sea-level, 
somewhat lower than the level of Loch Treig. Normally the island, as it 
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existed in recent times, must have been all but submerged (see tig. 1). but at 
low levels of the water surface it appeared as an elongated oval, the levelled 
surface of which had a maximum length of 45 i feet and a maximum 
breadth of 28 feet. This surface, on which grew reeds and grass and 
two small clumps of birch trees, rose very slightly above the water, the 
liighest point, on the south-eastern side, projecting only for a couple of 
feet, while the water lapped a great part of the western margin. The 
levelled surface, underneath the vegetation and superficial sand and 
humus, was a mass of stones, and the sides, which sloped gently down into 
the water, were also built of rounded water-worn j^ebbles. gathered from the 
shores of the loch. It was noticeable even on superficial examination that 
the boimdaries of the stone-work were irregular, and that the levelled surface 
to 2 )])led away to the west side where the sides of the mound were steepest. 

It is clear that the modern condition could scarcely have represented 
the state of the island when it was inhabited, for as I have described it, 
it must frequently ha\ e been submerged when the mountain torrents were 
running in spate into Loch Treig. 

Exposed by the draining of Eadarloch. the island revealed itself as 
apparently a great oval heap of rounded stones and boulders (PI. lY. figs. 
1 and 2). resting upon layei's of sandy silt which covered the mound of 
vegetable debris. The stony heap stood about 8 to 10 feet high, with a 
broad base 60 feet long by 40 feet broad, from which the sides sloped 
gently inwards to the levelled top. The stones upon the slopes were 
roughly graded, smaller water-worn pebbles forming the upi)er slope, and 
larger rounded stones with rare angidar blocks being intcTspcrsod with 
>maller pebbles on the lower half or two-thirds of tlu* slo]i(‘. The gradation 
api)eared to be designed, but it may have been contributed to by the 
sorting action of the water currents which for centurii's had ]davi“d around 
the island. 

'Phe svqjerficial stone-work dominated the outer a]>pearance of the 
island, and it was only an occasional projectiiig end of a baulk of timber 
or an u])right post that gavt' any hint of the elaborate internal structure 
which was exjiosed by sulisequent excavation (see fig. 3). Alimro remarks 
that there arc many artificial islands “still extant in se\ ei'al of our Scottish 
lakes, which appear to be entirely composed of stones and earth irregularly 
lu'aped together" (1882, ]). 242). but the misleading ap])earance of the 
surface of the Treig islaiul is a warning against the acceptance of the 
evidences of snperficial examination. 


(ii) Plan and Sectional Snrrctf of Inland. 

Before excavatifui was begun a survey of the island and its surroundings 
was made with the invaluable assistance of Mr Lyall of the Resident 
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Engineer’s Staff. Some of the results are shown in figs. 2-7. which include 
a plan, a longitudinal section, and three cross-sections of the island, with 
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Fig. 8. Plan of craimog, showing rel.atiiin of liwolling surface to stone slopes. Projecting 
beams anti post.s iitdicated in solitl black. 

Fig. 4. Outline of longitinlinal sectitm td’ crannog at EKh 


one section of the beil of the loch. 11 feet to the north of the limit of the 
stone facing. 

The plan (fig. fi) shows the oval islaiul, seemingly formed of an accumu- 
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latioii of loose stones, broad at the base and risinp^ to form a relatively 
small surface on wbic-li the inhabitants dwelt. It also shows the position 
of a number of wooden structures of two kinds — the ends of a few beams 
which in every case projected horizontally from the stone sloi)es. and 
upright ijosts arranged approximately in rows. On the west side this 
arrangement was most clearly preserved; here two rows were indicated, 
one projecting from about the middle of the stone slope, and the other 
projecting from the bed of the loch beyond the limit of the stones. Sub- 
sequent excavation showed that each row marked the position of a wooden 
framework which the posts were designed to keep in position. 

A longitudinal (N.— S.) and almost median section of the island is repre- 
sented in fig. 4. At this part the outer margins of the island were at the 
same level, but the centre was slightly depressed. Although the stone 
slope was more extensive on the south, both it and the northern slope 
were roughly symmetrical, lying resi>eetive]y at angles of 22° and 17-.5° 
with the horizontal. We can, therefore, regard the long axis of the island, 
lying i)arallel with the flow of the current, as having preserved its original 
contour except for the depression towards the centre, even if it may not 
have preserved its original level in relation to the surface of the loch. 

The cross-sections (W.-E.) reveal a different story (figs. 5-8). Each 
of these shows a tilting of the surface towards the west, and an iin reasing 
stee])ness of the western stone slope, which reaches its greatest in the most 
northerly section. Thus, whereas the longitudinal surface remains level 
at its extremities 45 feet apart, the cross-section DD' falls away towards 
the west 0-0 teet ii\ 8 feet. CC' 1-3 feet in 16 feet, and BB' 2-8 feet in 18 feet. 
And while the eastern stone slojx’s of tliese sc'ctions retain angles about 
normal, of 19°, 14-5°. and 22' respectively, tbe W(‘stern slope's show an 
increasing tilt from 22° at the* southern eml of tlie island to 27-5° at the 
middle, anti 35-5'' at the northern enrl. 

It is obvious that some disturbance has caused a settling of the island 
on its western side, most marked at the northern end, and the source cjf 
this disturbance was most likely the main eurn'iit from Loch Treig which 
flowed along this side of the island. 

Moreover, the settling was due not to any significant tilting of the 
wooden framework iqion which the island was built, for the timbei' up])er 
j)latform remained almost level. It must tlu'refon' have been caused by 
the actiem of the current in disturbing the ])acking of tlu' island, which 
consequently settled in the sp.aees between the wooden framework. This 
was confirmed by the surface jit the s(*<-tion BB', when* although the grejiter 
part of the surface had a tilt of 5° to the horizontal, in the outer 4 feet 
the tilt was increased to 11°. although the wood(‘n framework of the u]q)er 
])latform showed no change in level from east to west. 
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Fig. 5. Outline of bed of loch at AA', immediately to the north of the craiinog. 

Fig. b. Outline of cross-section of craimog at BB'. north end. 

Fig. 7. Outline of cross-section <»f crannog at ft’’, middle. 

Fig. 8. Outline of cross-section ot cranm^g at DD', south end. 

(iii) Relation of Surface of Island to M ater-level. 

The highest i)oiiit of the surfiice of the island was 784 feet above sea- 
level, but its general level was only about 782 feet and at some places it 
dipi^ed to 781 feet. 
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These elevations must be considered in relation to the water-levels in 
the lochs. The waters of Loch Trei" projier vary greatly Avith rainfall. 
Thus, although the Ordnance Survey found the level to be 783-9 feet above 
sea-leA'el on 13th July 1868. it was 787-0 feet when Sir John Murray (-oin- 
pleted its survey on 29th May 1902. an unusually high level due to pre- 
ceding rains. The surAcyors associated Avith the British Aluminium 
ConpAany’s Av<jrks found the greatest lieight reac-hed by Lo(-h Treig proiier 
to be 786 feet aboA'e sea-leA'cl. and at that time the IcA'el of Eadai-lo(-h, 
also at its greatest. AA'as 78.5-6 feet. Under suc-h conditions the artificial 
island must haA’e been AA‘ell under AAater. Many readings in Eadarloch 
AAere taken by the sui-A'eyors. and it may he (-onsklered that the usual llood- 
IcA'cl there Avas 784-0-784-5 feet, and the normal level 783-0-783-5 feet. 

Therefore. AA'hether avo consider Hood or normal IcAel. the islaml as it 
stood in recent years must haAe been almost continuously and almost 
Avholly submerged. 

Clearly the present (-annot i-epreseiit the original (-ojtdition c^f the 
island. I shall sIioav that part of the <-hange has been brought about by 
the subsidence of the island itself, but there Avas i>robably a second (-on- 
tributory factor. The leAcl of the surface in Eadarkx-h is ultimately 
regulated by the leA'el of the sand-bar oA'er Avhi(-h the outhoAV passes into 
RiA'er Treig. This AAas about 781 feet O.D. and A\ as attained by a gradual 
rise in the bed of the loch from a Ica'cI of 775 h-et at its northern end. 
On the se(-tional drawings (figs. 4-8). in addition to the normal leA'el of 
783 feet. I ha\'e iudic-ated this IcacI of 781 feet to shoAv hoAV the island 
Avould haA'c a])peared had the outHoAv from the lo(-h i-ome to a stop, say 
in times of extreme drought. EA'en then the island AA'ould haA'e been 
almost uninhabitable. 

I SAiggest therefore that there is every likelihood that a (-hange has taken 
plat-e in the leA el of the sand-bar at RiAer Trc-ig itself, and that in times of 
spate the currents of the loch may haAc been sloAA'ly transferring sanily 
de])osits from the bottom to lu-ap up fresh a<-(-um illations at the outlloAV. 
A lowering of the bed at this ])oint by 2 fia-t. added to an allowani-e for 
the amount of suhsideni-e traceable in the island itself (see ]). 28). would 
liaA'c raised the Avhole inhabited surface about 2 feet 6 inches aboA c noi-mal 
AA-ater-leA-el, and that is jirobalily about the height at A\diich the island 
originally stood. At this height the surhn-e would still haAe been Avell 
aboA c normal Hood-leA'el. 

7. The Strt c-tt’re of the Lake-davellixg. 

(i) The Gftieral Tifpe. 

The lake-dAvellings which ha\'e been iiiAestigated in this and other 
countries haAc been essentially built about a skeleton of wood. But the 
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cliarafter of the skeleton as well as the purpose it served liave varied from 
country to country and perhaps also from time to time. In the oldest 
form, predominant in Central Europe in the Neolithic and Bronze Ap^es. 
erect trunks of trees or piles, firmly embedded in the lake-bottom, formed 
a fecundation of posts upoji which a stout level platform of tree-trunks or 
planks was laid, at a level several feet above the surface of the water, and 
on this platform the dwellings were built. 

In till' second type erect ])iles were reduced to a secondary purpose, 
and the main foundation had become a series of isolated wooden sections, 
each rectangular in shape and formed of horizontal wooden beams laid 
alternately at right angles, as in a log-cabin. Erect wedge-ptests rather than 
]ciles were used at the corners of these' sections sinpely to keep them in 
])lace. and at a suitable level a iclatform of hea\'v beams and planks for 
the huts was laid over the tops of the sections. This ty^ce was in use during 
the Early Iron Age in Northeni Germany and Franc-e. 

In a third type the use of a foundation of lu'avy timbers, either as piles 
or compartments, had been abandoned, and instead the exjcosc'd platform. 
u]con which the dwellings were built, rested upon a succession of layers 
com])osed of brushwood, branches, anil stems of small trees. Piles were 
driven through these masses as they accunudated to prevent them from 
floating or drifting. Occasionally rejeresented in the lakes of Central 
Euricpe. these structures are known as fascine islands. 

From these types, which depended almost solely u])on wood as a 
foundation, a fourth tyxie made a. notable de])arture. Stout timber>. 
either dressed beams or natural trunks of trees, formed the skeleton of 
the artificial island: but these were held in place ]iartly by upright posts 
but mainly by masses of stones and earth with intervening layers of brush- 
wood and branches, and the dwellings themsi'lvi's were erected on a 
sidistantial foundation of stones and earth. Imh'cd to all a]i])earance 
such an island is an ('iiormous heap of stt>nes. the woodwork being almost 
entirely concealeil. Piles, or rather wedge-])osts. were used to kee]) the 
timbers in ])lace. and. although it has been stated that such iskmds were 
surrounded by a stockade of pilt's. it is possible that the ap])earance of a 
stockade was in some cases a fortuitous one. 'Plie Scottish and Irish lake- 
dwellings or crannogs belong to this last t>’pe. 

No detailed descri])tion of the construction of such as the Loch Treig 
artificial island has been published, aud I havi' therefore given a reasonably 
fidl and illustrated account of a structure which may probably be taken 
as ty])ical of the smaller lake-dwellings most common in Scottish fresh- 
water lochs and which is repre.sentative of a distinctive deielot)ment in 
till' building of lake-dwellings, even of the Scoto-Irish type. 

The excavations were ]ilaniied to ex])ose representative sections in 
different j)arts of the island, but it will leail to a better understanding of 
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the construction if. instead of a chronological account of the work, a de- 
scription is given of the units which composed the island from the surface 
down to the foundation, as revealed by the excavations as a whole. 

(ii) The Superstructure on ichich the Dwelling was placed. 

The exposed part of the island mion which the dwelling was placed 
consisted of a great accumulation of stones, earth, and a considerable amount 
of decayed vegetable matter, which together reached a depth of from 
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Fig. 'J. Uncovered suiUice at north end. showing posithni of raised rim of stones 

and surface heartfis. 


o IV'ct 3 iiii'lies tu 4 lei‘t 3 inches (see J^l. \ 1, 1). I'liis su|)(n*structui'e sloped 
inwards towards its upper surf.-icc. leaving a\ ailable for the ilwellings an oval 
area about .‘Id feet long by l-l feet broad at its widest. The dwelling surface, 
exxiosed by the removal oi' the grass and reeds which coven'd it. and the 
silt and orgaiuc debris u])on wliicli they were growing, was roughly levelled 
but was very irregular, as if owing to subsiilence es])ecially in the south- 
western {jortion. It was lornied ol closely ])acked water-worn stones, 
very unequal in size, mostly 4 to 6 inch<*s across but often twice as large. 
Where the edge of the level surface was unbroken, as at the north-east 
end. larger stones formed a slightly raised rim just within the margin of 
the island (fig. 9), and a pijssibility is that this acted as a boundary to 
contain a layer of heather and moss which was used to carpet the surface, 
and which, although it had entirely tlisa])pear(>d as such, had contributed 
to the organic debris amongst the stones. The remains of such layers 
were discernible in the rqqjer two feet of the siqjerstructure, indicating 
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former levels of occupation, but otherwise there was no trace of orderly 
arrangement . Ttie stone and earth superstructure was not of uniform 
thickness. It reached its greatest depth of about 4 feet 3 inches across 
the middle (E. to W.) of the island, and this was due to the sagging of the 
wooden iilatforni upon which it was supported, and to additions of new 
material made to keep the surface level at a suitable height above water 
(see figs. 13 and 14). 

At the foundation of this considerable mass was a uniform layer. 3 inches 
deep, of brushwood, formed of closely compressed bundles of heather with 
long stems (see PI. XYI. 3). 

Hearths . — On the cleared sui’face near the north-west corner was a. 
hearth of fiat slabs of schist, fitted together to form an area roughly oval, 
3 feet by 2 feet 2 inches (fig. 9 and PI. V. 1). Fragments of charcoal still 
lay upon the hearth, which was built up on water-worn stones arranged 
in a rude circle, and since there were two other grou]js of stoites similarly 
arranged at the north end. near which lay large slabs of schist, these were 
])robably also the sites of liearths (PI. V. 1. and fig. 9). The i)ractice of 
raising the hearth above the general level was not uncommon: witiu'ss the 
elevated clay hearths of which more than 200 were found at Gla.stonbury 
Lake Village (Bulleid and Gray. 1911, vol. i. p. 58) or the clay hearths at 
Lochlee crannog (Hunro. 1882, p. 73 et seq.). It would have the advantages 
of convenience for cooking and of retlucing the danger of setting alight 
the heather carpeting of the hut. At Loch Trcig the more usual clay 
foundation, which was also characteristic of the Swiss lake-dwellings, was 
replaced by a setting of large pebl>les. 

At the surface level no further hearths were found other than the 
three at the north end. but later excavation discovered several at lower 
levels. The fourth hearth lay about 1 foot below tbe first and a little to 
the south of it. a single largr“ Hat slab of sebist. 2 leet 9 inches in length. 
2 feet 2 inches in breadth. Jind fi inches thick. This stone had been 
crackerl by heat, anti on its surface lay .several fragments of calcined bones. 

•Inst below the level of the fourth hearth but east of it lay a fifth 
rt'ctangidar slab of schist. 2 feet by 1 foot 0 iiiclu's across. The last of 
the hearths was in the Tiorth-east corner, at a ilepth of 2 i'eet below the 
surface of the stones. It was formed of three slabs of schist, closely fitted 
togetlua- and co^•ering an art'a 3 feet (i inches by 2 feet fi inches; on its 
surfacf' lay sand and earth which had bi'en burnt, ('harcoal was found 
at a depth of about 2 feet in other ))arts of the island, but no other hearths 
were discovered, 'fhe scattered charcoal may indicate that one of the 
earlh'r habitations had been destroytnl by fin'. 

The levels of the successive hearths are significant. I have pointed 
out that the normal water-level of Eadarloi-b was 783 feet above Ordnance 
Datum, so that in modern times all the hearths were generally under water. 
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the surface hearths Xos. 1 and 2 by as much as 2 feet. The discovery of 
hearths at different levels each covered, not by the natural accumulations 
which often submerge hearths, hut by gatherings of stones and earth, 
shows that during the period of its occupation the island was sinking and 
had time and again to be replenished to keep its surface sufficiently clear 
of the water. 

From the position of the hearths the total extent of this siirking can 
be calculated with reasonable accuracy. The deepest hearth at the noi-th- 
west corner was about 1 foot 6 incites below tlie surfaci'. which itself was 
almost 2 feet below the normal water-level. So that an elevation of 3 feet 
6 inches would bring this hearth just clear of the water. Of course that 
would ttot be sufficient for comfort or practical pur])oscs. but if. as I have 
suggested (see p. 24). the water-level was originally some 2 feet lower 
thiui at present, then a lift of 4 feet wouhl have raised the lowest hearth 
in the north-west corner 2 feet h inches clear of the original water-level 
and clear of ordinary' flood-level in those days. 

At the north-east corner where subsidence was less marked a hearth 
was found 2 feet below the surface, and here an ele\ ation of 2 feet 0 inches 
would. UTider the assumed conditions, have raised this hearth also clear 
of the water even at ordinary flood-level. 

Since its construction therefore the surface «)f the island must have 
subsided at least 2 feet 6 inches at its north-eastern and 4 feet at its north- 
western comer, and during the period of its occui)ation the subsidence 
was at least 2 feet in the centre of the island, where as I shall show later 
(p. 37) the under-structure appears to have given way. 

(iii) The DirclJi)t(j. 

^'ery little is known about the buildings which surmounted the artificial 
islands, and accor(liogl\' in the <-ourse of the excavations special look-out 
was kejrt for any indication of posts or ])ost-holes which might indicate 
the numbers and sha])e of the habitations. Unfortunately, so complete 
had been the destmcticju of the su])erstructur(“ that no trace x'cmained. 

It must have hecTi a timber construction, as one of the (laelic names of 
the island suggests (see p. 17). and it mu.st have been built of ri4atively, 
light timbers and woodwork to liave disaj)peared so thoroughly. Only 
a few pointers regarding it were gatln'red. In the first place the heai-ths 
w('re coixfiiu'd to one paid of the island; had there been several huts there 
wouhl most likely have been hearths distributed over the surface. In 
the second ])lace. at the centre of the dwelling surface was a large circular 
hole rather o\er I foot in diameter (PI. Y, 2) which at first I thought 
might have becTi a well. But a well upon an island in a fresh-water loch 
would be siq)erffuous, and I concluded that the hole was a post-hole which 
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had contained an upright tree-trunk of considerable girth. The suggestion 
is that this substantial pillar may have been the central support of the 
dwelling. Close by the hole was found a short length of trunk with one 
end burnt, and although it was not found in situ this may have been the 
remains of such a support, in which case it would indicate that the dwelling 
had been destroyed by fire. No post-hoh's were found elsewhere on the 
dwelling surface. In the third place, all the traditional names of the dwelling 
use the Gaelic words Ti()h or Riiiijhe. house or shelling, in the singular. 

Such evidence points to the ])rohability that the island bore a single 
wooden dwelling of moderate size, and not a collection of small huts or 
tents, and the likelihood is that the dwelling was somewhat tent -like, the 
roof rising to a point near the centre of the island. The name RuigJie na 
Sh'gh(>. Sheiling of the Track, is s^lggesti^■e of the nnassnming character 
of the structure. 

The only evidem-e so far recorded of the hut of a Scottish lake-dwelling 
favours this probability. Munro discovered the stum]> of a stout oak pile 
in the centre of a crannog in Lochan Dughaill. near Balinakill iii Argyll- 
shire. associated with post-holes in radiating beams, which clearly formed 
part of a circidar dwelling-house (189.3. ]>. 213. and 1899. p. 334). The 
hut was “a large, circular, tent -like structure. 32 feet in diameter, con- 
structed of wood, and supported by one central and some twenty surround- 
ing u]irights'’ (1893. p. 221). I surmise that the I'reig dwelling was of some- 
what similar construction, hut oblong instead of circular (see PI. XIX). 
Traces of a hut at Kilhirnie crannog. Ayrsliire. W(‘n“ oblong, hut there is no 
indication of how the r(K)f was su|>])orted (Munro. 1882. ]). dl). 


(i\ ) Tin- t ’jijxT Plulfonn. 

The su]ierstructure of stones, earth, and tin* remains of artilicial layers 
of vegetation, which I have ilescribed .above, rested n])on an elaborate 
level ]ilatform of timber. .a7 feet long by 39 feet broad. The prt'sence of 
this ])latform was indicatetl in the unexcavattal island by stt)ut horizontal 
timbers which in a few ]ilaces ]>rojected from the rubble sides. These 
relics varied in level from 777-8 to 780 feet above 0.1)., but some were 
obviously displaced by sinking and t)ne by tilting, and the level of those 
clearly in their original jiosition was close to 779 feet O.I). 

The ])latform k'vel. tlnwefore. was at h>ast 2 feet below the water-level 
of Eadarloch, even if we assume that that level was lower in former thair 
in recent timt-s. There ca7i he no (hadd that this sid>merged position was 
a deliberati' d€'vice to ensure the jireservation of a structure so important 
in the composition of the island, for timbers ke])t in a ct)nstant medium, 
whether it he wtd or dry. resist decay much longer than those subjected to 
alternations of dryness and wetness. 
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Here we have a notable divergence from the typical lake-dwellings of 
the Continent, for in the various types of these — pile, basement, or fascine 
— the upper platform was built well above water-level and directly carried 
the huts. The Scottish lake-hutment type was distinctive in having an 
under-water wooden platform: this carried a huge mound of stones and 
earth, on which the lint in turn was built. 

Some of the timber framework of the platform was well preserved consider- 
ing its age. but, as might be expected, the outer exposed ends of the majority 
of the trunks had decayed away, ami even in the centre of the island some 
of the wood had disappeared or was in an advanced stage of decay. Sufficient 
remained, however, to reveal the construction of the platform, which was 
examined wherever it was exposed and particularly at sections made at 
the north end and the c-entre of the island. 

The platform was constructed, first, of a heavy framework solidly 
built and in many places pinned together, and. secondly, of a floor or 
mass of loose timber laid in short lengths across the underlying framework. 

The Frameu'ovJ; of the Upper Platform . — The materials used in the 
construction of the framework were trunks of jiine or birch trees. These 
were either trimmed and sometimes slightly squared, or more frequently 
were simply rcnigh trunks with the branches cut short. There was a close 
a]iproximation to standardisation in the conduct of the work, for most 
of the beams were about .31 feet long, althougli occasionally a corresponding 
space was tra\ersed l.>y two beaiiis of between 1 •*) and 10 feet. The trees 
selected were remarkably straight and showed little taper, suggesting that 
they had been cut in a dense and well-grow?i forest. 

The framework was bidlt methodically ami on sound ])rinci])lcs of 
construction. This may be illustrated by two typical areas— at the north 
end of th(' island, mid at th«* centre (fig. ID). At the north end the outmost 
cro'S-beam of the framework, a ti-immed trunk. 31 feet long by 1 foot in 
diameter, was first laid down: upon it rested, about 1 foot from its 
extremities, two longitudinal beams each about 30 ieet long. Rigiditv 
was given to the arrangement through the interlocking of the beams at the 
point of crossing by means of a deep sipiare half-check cut in each, and a 
dowel hol(‘ through each junction showed that wooden dow(‘I-])lns had 
secured the ])ositions. The second cross-bi'am. unlike the outer, from which 
it was 0 feiq distant, rc.s/cd upoa the outer longitudinal beam. It was a 
half-length timber 16 feet long by 1 foot in diameter: its inm>r end was 
wedge-shaped — to key into a notch in the corresjionding beam on the 
west side which was missing. 3 In' outer end was not fixed in any way 
to the longitudinal beam, and I .sus]»ect that this beam had moved south- 
ward about a foot from its origin.-d position, 'hhe third cross-beam. 32 feet 
long by 1 foot in diameter, rested ujion the outer longitudinal beams, with 
which it was interlocked by corresponding half checks pinneil at both ends. 
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the distance between these two fixed cross-beams (that is cross-beams 1 and 
3) being 9 feet (fig. 10 and PI. YI, 1). 

This was not a typical arrangement, for at the centre of the island, 
where careful excavation showed the relative iiosition of the cross-beams 
even although some were decayed and friable, the distance between suc- 
cessive cross-beams was regularly 4 feet. In every case where a cross- 

WOODWORK OF UPPER PLATFORM 



At Centra of IsUntf 



Fig. 10. Woodwork of upper platlonn — at north oini and at centre nf crannog. 

beam was observed in ])ositioii its outer eiuls rested u])on the two outer 
longitudiTial beams (PI. \ I. 2). 

Tlu' method of building the framework of the upper platform was 
therefore as follows: — 

First, the two outmost cross-beams were laid down at the north and south 
extremities of the under-structure; secondly. u]>ot\ these two cross-beams 
and fixed to them were laiil the outer longitmlinal beams. 28 feet ai)art: 
thirtllv. the rcTnaining cross-beams were laid upon the outer longitudinal 
beams, to which they were generally, but not always, lixed by checks and 
dowel-pins, at distances of ap]>roximately -1 feet a^jart ; finally, when the 
cross-beams were in })osition three sets of imrer longitudinal beams were 
laid u])on them fixed in jilaces by checks and dowel-i)ins, aiul s])aced at 
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diNtances of approximately 7 feet from each other and from the outer 
longitudinal beams. These distances are given as approximate, because, 
although they may be regarded as the normal spacing, the distance had 
sometimes to he modified to conform with an irregularity in a tree-trunk. 
For example, on one beam two adjacent checks were oidy (i leet o incht's 
apart. 

In the heavy timbers of the framework, which were generally about 
a foot in diameter, well-preserwal examples showed the deej) checks to be 
carefully cut with an iron tool (see PL VII. 2 and 3). and the dowel holes 
which were roughly 1^ to 2 inches in diameter were made by burning. 
The beams of the framework were not iiiimed at every crossing, but I 
could trace no system in the arrangement of such dowel holes as coidd 
be distinguished. On an average a dowel-pin was inserted at about every 
third cross-beam. 

The dowel-pins themselves are worthy of special notice because of the 
skilful device adopted to prevent them from slipping or turning after they 
had been driA'en homo. Instead of being round they had been rouglily 
squared by an iron tool, and the sharp edges of the square had been dressed 
away so that in section each i)in was eight-sided, with four larger faces 
separated by four smaller faces (see PI. XIY. 1. c and <1). The result 
was that when the pin was driven into a. round dowel liole made by burning, 
the eight angles of the pin bit into the charred surface of the hole and imule 
an immovable fixtur(.‘. 

The character of the timber used in the ui>iter platform is indicated 
bv one large ])ine trunk in which, although it was not ])crfect. 1U(3 annual 
rings were counted, and the ]n-es<-nce of such a tree is a suggestive c(.)m- 
mentary on the natuiv of the woodland in the district when the ishuul was 
built. This elaborate aud heavy framework, hound together to give a 
certain degree of rigidity, must have eontaiiie<l about (iOb cubic ieet of 
timber and weighed in air alxjut 13 t<jns. 

TJit’ "Floor" of the Fj}pcr Pldlfornt. d'he heams of the framework, 
where they were conpilcte. measureil from 30 to 32 feet in length, or in a 
few cases half that length. But there were found about the platform a 
number of timbers, usually lengths of natural trunks or stout hrancht's 
of birch or pine, which were much shorter: in the centre of the island 
where tlu'y were best preseixed they m<‘;isured S feet long, and in tlu> noitli 
end, where they were ])robably partly decayed, 0 or 7 feet. 4'hey were 
very unequal in girth, i-a.nging from 3 or 4 to 9 inches in diameter. They 
invariably lay ]iarallel with the cross-beams, ami their length and the 
])osition of the few which remained undecayetl showed that they were 
meant to span the s]iace h(‘tween the longitmlinal beams. 

Thus a rough surface oY short se<-tions of branches or trunks ft)rmed 
a sort of uneven floor upon the framework. It seemed natural to suppose 
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that these were horizontal ties t>r stringers, which wonkl add to the rigidity 
of the platform, bnt there was ju) evidence that they were fixed in any 
way to the framework, and we m\ist take it that they were simply laid 
in place npon each i)air of longitudinal beams, solely for the ])nrpose of 
forming a floor to snp]3ort the superstructure of stones and earth. They 
are shown in the reconstruction (fig. 11) as rather sparsely set across the 
spaces of the framework, as the excavations indicated, but it is jiossible 
that in the original condition of the platform they were more closely set 
as a sort of continuous floor ]fla.nking. 

The Method of Fl.iiiuj the Platform hi Position. — Before excavation 
began the preliminary survey showed a number of proiecting upright 
posts, arranged in two series, distant about 7 feet from each other, the 
inner series projecting from the stoiu' sides of the island, the outer from 
the silt just beyond tlu' lin\it of the stoue-work. 

Plotting of the positions of the inner series showed that the posts were 
in two rows, about 2 feet apart, and the unco\ering of the upper platform 
revealed their purpose. The posts were straight natural birch stems, 
fl inches or a little under in diameter, still with silvery bark upon them. 
Several tvere found in their original positions in rt'lation to the framework, 
firmly driven intti the underlying material, and placed in diagonally 
op])ositc aitgles formed b\- the intersection of the cross-beajns with the 
outer longitudinal beams (see ligs. 10 and 11). 

Their pur])ose therefore was to hold the u]>per platform securely in 
l)osition and eliminate tlu‘ dangi'r of lateral shift. They were t)livionsly 
placed there after the ])latform was safely rt'sting tipon its bed. and could 
not have been used to tix a iloatiiig platform down, for tlieir ])osition was 
erect, so that in wati’r the (il.-itform woidd simjtly have floated upwards 
without hindrance. 

Reconstruetion of t'liper Platfonn. —Vvoin the information gi\'en above 
and gathered <lnring the exc.avations I havt“ drawn a, reconstruction of 
the Upi>er Platform (fig. 1 1). in whicli is indicated in solid black surrounded 
by a line the woodwork -beams or posts — visible before I'xcavation lom- 
mencetl. 1 ha^■e not iMideax'oured to make the franunvork fit all the posts 
which were exposed and whose ])ositions were plotted in the original 
survey, for some' of these had been displ.aced by movements of the material 
in the island. But acci‘i)ting the positions of the bc'ams and ])osts which 
weri“ evidently in their original positions. 1 haxc ap])lied. thronghont. the 
measurements made in tlu' portions t'xposed. namely 4 IV'ct betwet'u cross- 
bt'ams and 7 feet bt'fwi'en longitudinal lu'ams. 'I’he rt'snlt iits so nearly 
with the obs('rved ])ositions that the reconstruction may bt‘ taken as 
a]>]U'oximating closi-ly to tlu* original. 4'he sizx* of the platl'orm frame- 
work was .M feet long by 30 fei*t broatl: it contained 1.') cross-beams and 
5 longitudinal beams. 
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A glance at the reconstruction shows that originally the upright posts 
fixing the platform in position must have resembled, as they projected from 
the stone-work, a close-set two-rowed palisade surrounding the island. 


^ f f ? 4 L 

RECONSTRUCTION OF UPPER PLATFORM 

E 



Fig. 11. iJccun‘'ti lU tiun ol' iijijM-r platfoi-rn. lllack indicati' support'd p»>siti<iHs of upriglit ]ic)st.''. 
JBlack I'luU <*i lieaiu'ri and dnls. vuiroiindetl l>y a lim*. show ,ictual jjositions ot iu^anis and posts visii)lc 

bt’foi'o Excavations la^gan. 


(\ ) Th<‘ B(’(hliii(i of the I ppr)' J^latform. 

The U])per Platform m.ay lx* reganh*d as the central leatnri' ot tiu‘ 
island: n]ion its level surface was piled tlu“ mound on whicli the dwt'lling 
was ])erched. beneath it a i'onndation had to he laid, the doidde pnr))ose 
of which was to raise it to a [)ro])er level and to give it nnshakahh' stability. 
That this nnder-structure bad to be carefully planned aiul <4aborately btiilt 
is scarcelt' to be wondered at sinc»* it had to b(“ar a weight which in air 
amounted to ap])roximately 1.‘? tons of timber framework, not including 
tlu' “tloor'’ logs, and in addition about 2-')b to7is of stones and earth. Even 
under water whtni the island was inhabited the ])ressure on the under- 
structure must have been about 150 tons. 
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The bedding of the upper jilatforni was not uniform throughout the 
island, although a general plan of eonstruetion was evident. Everywhere 
the framewt)rk of the platform rested upon a bed of vegetation. 3 to 6 inches 
deep, almost completely comjiosed of heather stems with bracken inter- 
mixed. tightly packed and com 2 )ressed beneath the beams (PI. VIII. I and 
PI. XVI. 3). ' 

The heather and bracken bed rested upon a mass of stones and earth, 
variable in de]rth at different parts of the island, bnt generally sliowing 
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FiiX. 12. Vcitioal soctioii (N S) orn-aiinog at position of outmost ri'(WS'l>pam at noilh Dfj'lli 

imlicatiHl in ft-’ot from z*'i'o. wliioli is at 771 li'ct O.U. I'l. old tloor Icvol.'': IJsh. luusliwoml la\* r: Idi. 
loiisituiliiial licain of iip|MT iplatl'min: Cli. cri 1 ■•■am cf uppiT |ilattiirin: H. hi'.itla-l- ami tirai-kmi 
lajiT; jm. la> •T Ilf bu'c li liiaiiclms; IT. iiit«‘i'im.'<liato timla-va ; BT. ha-sal 

Flu. 13. Vi'i'tical si’ctmn (X-S) of craiiniipr at piisition of cro-.s-hi am 3 from noi-th cml. 

Lfttfiins? as abovo. 

Fi^. 14. Vortical srction (N-S) at conlro of cranuotr. Lftteiiiig a-' aln-vi-. 


a rough scheme of arrangement. Thus at the extreme north end of the 
]tlatform. where the stone-and-earth layer was only 1 foot •'^ indies dee]), 
the iqipermost (> inches contained small water-worn ])ebbles (i to S inches 
in haigth. followetl by a layer containing large stones 1 foot ticross or more, 
somi' rounded and water-worn others irregular and angular (see fig. 12). 

Piuler the third cross-beam, that is 9 feet from the north end of the 
])latform, where the original condition of the interior was best jireserved. 
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the stone-and-earth layer was 3 feet deej). divided into two liorizoiital 
sections by a layer of broken bircb branches 3 or 4 inches deep. The 
npper section. 1 foot deep, eoiitained fairly nniforin stones, the lower. 

1 foot 6 inches deej). included some large lx)nl<lers one of which mnst have 
weighed t)ver 400 Ih. (see fig. 13 and Pis. ^ III and IX). 

In the centre of the island the stone-and-earth layer was only 1 foot 
4 inches deep. and. intermingled with water-worn stones which were mostly 
smaller than usual. 3 to 4 inches across, was a great deal of broken and 
decayed brushwood, although no definite layer survived such as occurred 
in the section previously described (sec fig. 14). At this part of the structure 
considerable disturbance and compression had taken idace (see ]). 37). and 
I suspect that the brushwood mixed amongst the stones ri‘])resented in 
part the remains of the missing layer of broken branches. 

The final constituent in the mass upon which the ]ilatform rested was 
a much compressed layer of brushwood only 3 to 4 inches thick, well shown 
in the sections represented in figs. 12 and 13 and less definite in the centre 
of the island (fig. 14). owing probably to the exceptional sinking of the 
stone-and-eai'th packing in this region. 

The layers upon which the platlbrm was bedded rested in theii' turn 
upon an elal)orate timber construction which I have called the intc'rmediate 
timbers.” 

{y\) The Ttitcnncfh'fth' Timbi'is of fhe Tshnid and Ihclr Sapport. 

'fhe ui)]ier platform, tlie central featun* of the island, was between 7 
and <S feet above the bed of the loch, and tin* builders were aware that a 
mass of sttnies aufl earth of that height. howev('r closely pac-ked it might 
he. could not long withstand the effects of the great ])ri'ssure al)ov(' and of 
the strong currents which in times of spate rushed along its sides. It was 
deemed iiecessarv therefore to fortify the understructure against both of 
these forces, and this w;is done by including in it an elaborate and cart'fully 
])lanne(l ai-rangtunent of tiinhei-s. which underlay the whole area of tin' 
])latforin and extended .just he\ond its northei'ii end. 

The tiinhei’s were almost all natural hirch trunks, with the branches 
lo]>]Hal off close to the stein and with the hark still showing silvery u])on 
many of them. Most ranged in diameter from 7 to If) inches, hut exce])- 
tionally large individuals measured 20 and 21 inches in diameter, and in 
one of these IIS annual rings were counted, d’hat hirch tree's more' than 
a century old and of such dimensions should ha\'e grown on the neighbouring 
hillsides is itself an astonishing fact. ;ind it is (>(pially noteworthy that the 
hirch trunks wi're as straight Jind regular ;is the stems of ]iine tree's. 

The- trunks we'i'e laiel in paralle'l series e»r tie'is. eae-h e-euisisting eif three, 
eer eee-e asieenally twei. trunks ]>lae-e'el one' aho^•e the- either, hut se'jiarate'el freim 
e-ach eithe-i- by thin ]iae kings of hrushweioel (PI. VIII. 2, anel PI. IX). Tlu'se' 
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tiers were set at ri^ht angles to the flow of water outside the island, so 
that, like groins on a sea-beaeh. they would protect the material between 
them from silting out. Thus they lay in an east to west direction, parallel 
to the cross-beams of the upper platform, and with these beams they had 
an interesting relationship in position, which pointed to careful jflanning 
in the construction of the woodwork. 

The tiers uncovered were spaced at a <listance of 2 feet S inches from 
each other, exceitt at the extreme north end of tlie island where the distance 
was slightly greater. The stdection of so odd spacing seemed curious, 
but its significance was apparent when it was recollected that the alternate 
cross-beams in the ni)per platform were 8 feet apart, so that at a space of 
2 feet 8 inches every third tier of the intermediate timbers corresponded 
to a cross-beam of the upper ]ilatform. The greater distance between the 
tiers at the north end was probably devised to accomodate the odd tlistance 
of 9 feet which separated the first two alternate cross-beams. 

The tiers were held in position by packed earth amongst which was 
a good deal of brushwood, but stones were smaller and fewer than in any 
of the other stone-and-earth layers. The |n-esence of a few upright posts 
of birch associated with the tiers suggested that the sets of trunks were 
supported by n])riglvts while the earth was packed betwi'cn them. But 
it was noticeable that the large bonkh'rs referred to in the description of 
the lower part of the superincumbent layer (p. 30) were frequently placed 
directly above a tier as if to keep it in place. 

Mnnro mentions a. similar use of large stones in tlu' crannog at Lochan 
Dughaill in Argyllshire, where "a rt)w of biggish boiddia’s followed the 
circumference of the mound to an extent of about 4 yards, as if intended 
to kee]) down and coitsolidatc the underlying w<,)oilwork” (189.3. p. 213). 

Reference must be made to an irregular arrangement of the trunks of 
the ijitermctliate timbers, which a])])('ared in a section at the centre of the 
island (see fig. 14). 'I’he trunks were obviously dis]ilaced. aiul oni' may 
have been missing from one of the tiers shown in the figure. This dis- 
placement strengdbens the inh'rence drawn from the greater building n]> 
of the stone-and-earth siqierstrnctnre of the platform at this ])art (see ]). 27), 
and from the comi)ressed lay<>rs beneath tin* n])]H‘r platform itself - that 
here unusual sinking had taktai place in the island, a residt being that the 
platform itself lav 2 feet below its normal level. 


(vii) The BcihUitij of the Intermediate Ih'mbers. 

Throughout the whok' area., except at the extreme north eiul. the tiers 
or raiiges of trunks and the earth packing which lay between anil supported 
them rested ni)on a layer of hrnshwooil several inches thick (from 4 to 
about 8 inches). 
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Svifli a layer, however, would not have prevented the tree-trunks, under 
the enormous pressure hcarinp: upon them, from eventually sinkiii" in the 
sandy layers of the bottom of the loeh. and so tlirowing all the upper 
construetion out of alignment. This danger was avoided by two devices. 

In the first place the brushwood bed lay upon a strong foundation of 
large stones and earth, in which the stones 2 >redondnated and earth made 
a relatively uniin]iortant packing. There was no trace here of brushwood 
or vegetation (see figs. 13 and 14). This stone fonndation covered an area 
which lay under, and corresponded roughly with, the area of the upper 
])latform. hut it did not extend tt) the outer works f)f the island, to be 
referred to later. 

In the second place additional su]iport was given to the upper structures 
by horizontal squared beams lying below the brushwood layer and resting 
upon the stones. They were placed lengthwise and crosswise, but. so far 
as I could judge, did not preserve any definite relation to the arrangements 
of the tiers above them, the cross-beams sometimes lying directly beneath 
a tier, sometimes ap^iearing below the space between two tiers. The 
level at which these beams were foxind showed that they formed part of 
the basal timber structure described below. 

(viii) jT/a’ Basal and Oidbjinc/ Timbers, and their Foundation. 

Of the uint> composing the island th(“ co)i>.ti’u(-tion of the basal timber 
framework was the Tuost difiicidt to ehici<late. 'I'his was owing ]'artly 
to the large area co\-ered by it and to tlie fact that a great ])art of that 
ai-ea was buried deeii at tlie bax- of the island, so that int(“r])retation 
dep('iided largely u|)on inferences drawn from the more ex])Oscd portions 
lying outside the island slopes. But the dilficulty was more tlu(‘ to the 
ac-tual disa])pearance of inanv of the timbers and to the dis]ilaccment of 
others in these outlying positions through la])se (h‘ time and the wear and 
tear of the loch currents. 

I have mentiojied that our first surccy showed two serii's of upright 
])Osts. the iimer of which was associatt'd with the up])er ])latfoi'm. whinH'as 
the outer projected i'rom tlie sand beyond tlu“ stone limits of the island. 
These suggested the ])resence of a second IVamewoi'k which had to b(‘ lixerl 
in position, and acioi'dingly excavations were madi' beyond the margin 
of the a])]iarent island, along the w<*st and east sidi's. at a A’cry conq ilicatial 
and interesting part of the north side. ;uid on the south side, tiarticiilarlv 
at the south-east corner to discover wh(‘ther s])ecial methods of strengthen- 
ing wer(‘ employed at ke\- points. 

The basal and ontl\ ing timbers included a horizontal framework, shoi'ing 
beams, and lattices of <-riss-ci’ossing stenns and branches, which ar(‘ di'scribed 
below. 
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The Basal Frameivork . — The l)asal framework was a reetangular coii- 
struc-tioii. of which squared beams, running parallel with the short and the 
long axes of the island, were found on the north and on the west sides a 
few feet beyond the outer margin of the stone-work, but always at a lower 
level. The usual length of the larger squared beams was 9 feet, but some 
were 12 feet long or even longer. 

On the west side the original arrangement was best shown. Here there 
was no appearance of jDhysical disturbance, for two beams about 12 and 
17 feet long lay horizontally and in line, ijarallel with the edge of the upjier 
|)latform. They siqiported. at distances of 12 feet a])art. four lieams 
at right angles, which also were horizontal, except one which was displaced, 
dipping outwards at .5' to the horizoiital. Smaller timbers underlay the 
crossing places as an additional support. The woodwork here was not 
of the usual natural trunks, but although much decayed was generally of 
roughly squared timber. 8 inches across and 7 inches deeii (see PI. X. 1). 
It rested upon a brushwood layer cojni)ose<l of lu'ather. bracken, and small 
birch branches. Erect posts placed in the angles of intersection for fixing 
the ])t)sition of the cross-beams were found at two points. 

On the east side the basal framewoj-k had been much tlisturbetl: none 
of tin' beams remained horizontal, the cross-beams being tilteil upwards 
towards the island at small angles of 5^. which suggested acciilent rather 
than design. The four cross-beams discovered lay at successive distances 
of ai)])roximately G feet. G feet, and 12 feet from each other. Xo trace of 
the longitudinal series was found in position on the' east side, although it 
was ]n'obably representc'd l)y two beams whicli lay across the others as if 
they had rolled down from their oi'iginal ])osition. ddu' beams lu'i'e rested 
u])on a brushwood layer which ended .just beyond thi' out('r end of tlu' 
second cross-beam, that is it spri'ad for a distanci' of some 11 feet bt'vond 
tin' margin of the stoin* sides of tlu' island. 

On the south side no ti'ace of the b;isal i'l'amework vas deiinitely 
identified, unlt'ss it was re[)resent('d amongst the mass of timhi'r ])reseut 
at the south-w('st corner (sei' fig. I -I ;ind PI. X. 2). Hut here an inti'resting 
trunk was found which showed th<' method of checking for the interlocking 
of bt'ams and of notching for recei\ ing a shoring strut (PI. \’1L 2>). This 
was clearly a ti’unk from the u])])er ]»latform w hich had rolled out of ]dace, 
and was probably the outer cross-beam on the south side. On the north 
side tw'o or three beams, all of squared timber of the cross series, remained 
ill ])osition. the Hue of the north end of the framework being clearly marked 
by the end of the terminal beam on the west side and the middle beam 
on the north which was held in jiosition by an elaborate arrangement of 
timbers. Several additional dressed beams were observed, but t\nv seemed 
to be in their original positions. 

RcconstnicfioH of Basal Fraineirork. —1 have said that the structure of the 






Fip. 15. Basal titnla'i* constiuct imi. Tin* out<‘i liniit of tin* ston(*-\V(M-k of tin* ci-armojr iuid the of Uu* iii)i><'r jilatfoi'm ai'(‘ 

indicatcal. Beams and ])<)>-ts revealed liy excavalinn are slmun in solid ]>lack. A r<*e(mst riiel ion oi‘ tin' hasal (Vaniewoik is inclieated Ly 

imln-oken lines, and wliej-e it is jnore doubtful. !»y l»i'(»k(‘n lines. 
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orisjinal basal framework, because of its eoiulitioii, has been more difficult 
to visualise than any other part of this remarkable island. Two sets of 
facts help towards a reconstruction, the most important bein^ the position 
of such squared beams as survived or at any rate were discovered. A 
second indication is given by the positions of the upright posts, which, 
it may be safely assumed, were placed at intersections of beams to prevent 
their lateral movement. It must be remembered, however, that these 
positions, as fixed hy measurement from base-lines during the preliminary 
snr\ ey. do not necessarily mark the exact angle of an intersection. f(jr the 
survey, made before excavation was l>egun. could only mark the ])osition 
of the projecting tip of a post. Since it was found later that in some cases 
pressure of the load of the island had moved a post from its nin-ight position 
(see PI. XII. 2). its bearing against the underground heams might well 
be a foot or even more from the t)oint of its emergence at the surface. 

In the case of the ci'oss-beams. distances of 12 feet oii the west, and 
6 and 12 feet on the east, together witli the fact that one beam had its 
fellow on the opt)osite side and that squan^d timhers were found at tin' 
same level within the island, suggested that the lines of the beams dis- 
covered should he c(,)ntinued from side to side. These definite lines are 
indicated hy single unbroken lines in the reconstruction in fig. 15. and give 
a frantework with six-foot spacing of cross-beams. The six-foot spacing 
has been continued (indicated by a broken line) where beams were not 
discovered, but it will be seen that, except in one case, the (lositions of 
upright ])osts tend to coiitirm the symmetrical arrangement. 

As for the longitudinal beams their ])osition must be rt'garded as un- 
certain. The evidence I have used in suggesting approximate i)ositions, 
indicati'd by broken lines, in the* reconstruction are: hrst. the definite 
position oi' the outer longitudinal serit's on tin' west side: second, the 
occurrence in the centre of the island of juigle^l timber at the level of tlu* 
basal framework lying ])arallel with and under the longitudinal heam of 
till' u]q)er ])latform second from the west side; third, the im])t)rtance of 
a strongly fortified point at the centrt' of the north sitle (described below), 
which suggests that it was a, kt'y position of the framework: foni-th. the 
indications given by the upright posts and by certain squared timbers at 
tlu' north end. altlu)ugh few of these seemed to have remained exactly in 
their original positions. 'Phese indications ])oint to the probability that 
the longitudinal tindiers were s])aced at tlistances of 7 feet, as were those 
of the u]iper ])latform. and acc-ortlingly they have been so shown. hy]) 0 - 
thetically. in the reconstruction. The ba.sal framework covered an area 
a})proxiuiately ()5 feet in length and 12 feet in breatlth. 

The Level of the Basal Brameu-ork and its Foundation . — The hasal plat- 
form as examined, judging hy reference to the sur\eyed points, was not 
level, but tilted from east to west and slightly from north to south, the 
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levels being a]H)roximately 775 O.D. on the east, where it was highest, 
774 O.D. on the north. 77.3 O.D. on the south, and 772 O.D. on the west. 
In the centre of the island the level of the timbers was also about 772 O.D. 

Blit the levels bring out another point of interest in the construction 
of the island. The levels of the basal framework are beluir what was the 
original surface of the bed of the loch, according to the indications of the 
surveyed contours in the neighbourhood of the island. There are three 
possibilities — that the bed in tbe neigh lioiirl mod of the island had silted 
lip since the island was built, or that the island had itself sunk into the 
bed of sand and vegetable debris, or that the site of the island was excavated 
by the builders before the founilation was laid. 

That some silting had taken place is shown by the layers of sand without 
atones which covered the basal framework to a deiith of up to 18 inches 
and lay upon the lower slopes of the island. Tins if anything was an 
advantage since it would x>rotect the timbers from sc(airing by currents 
in the hjch. 

'fhe dangt'r of the subsidence of tlie timber foundations was foreseen 
by the builders, and they endeavoured to coimtin- it in two ways. The 
basal framework on the outskirts of the island was bedded u])on a layer 
of brushwood, much decayed, which rested uiion the bed of the loch. But 
within the island. o\er an ar(‘a up<»n which the pressure of the upper 
structures woulil be great(‘st. and which did not extend to the limits of 
the upper i>lati'orm. at any rat(‘ on the north side, the liasal timlKU-s were 
laid upon a foundation of large clost'ly ])acked stones. No brusliMood was 
seen timongst these (see figs. 13 and 14). 

It may be assumed tliat the foundation framinvoik when laid was level. 
The presenct'. therefortu of a. stone foundation o\ er 1 foot in de])tli to cai'ry 
beams which, outside the limits of' tlie stone. rest(“d upon the sand but. for 
a thin laiei- of brushwood means eitlier that the stones were laiil in a 
natural hollow in the bed of the loch, or that a liollow was excaiated for 
them. 1 have no doubt that tin* latti'r exi)i;ination is the correct one. and 
that since a lei'elliiig of tlu‘ l)ed of the loch was bound to b(‘ neccssaiy to 
accommodate a foundation ()5 fe(‘t long by 42 feet broad, the re(^uisite 
adjustments wei'e made during that process. 

The ns<' of a stone foundation at boch 'I'reig heai's sonu' analogy to. 
though it is not identical with, the cases referred to by Keller (IShh. p. 4) 
in which eleiations of stones were inadi* on the bottom of cei’taiii lakes. 
;is at Nidau. as tbe bases of ])ile-dwellings. 

.Methods of Sfroiglheiii Ilf/ the Stnietiires. Shoriiif/ IJranis. In addition 
to the horizontal heams set at right angles to each other on the west side 
there wen* two which were inclined iqiwards within the snrfaci* of the slope 
of the islanil at angles of about 1.5'^ with the horizontal, and one at 10° 
on the east side. 3diese were probably shoring timbers bearing against the 
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posts of the upjier platform, or directly against the beams of the platform 
itself, though the connection no longer existed. The decay and dis- 
appearance of the outer details of the woodwork make it difficidt to imagine 
the original construction, but there were several loose timbers 7 to 8 feet 
long hung up and dovni the slope and several more scattered on the bed 
of the loch in the neighbourhood of the island. These had been rather 
superficial structures which had been the first to be washed out as the 
island deteriorated, and I suspect that they represented the remains of a 
system of shoring, designed to su])iiort the posts fixing the upper platform 
or even the outer beams of that platform itself as is indicated by the deep 
notch in the cross-beam shown in PI. VII. 3. 

Timber Lattices . — A second strengthening method, of a type which has 
been found in the groundwork of many crannogs. was the reinforcement of 
the outlying foundations by an irregular lattice-work of bircli hranche!^. 
These were of all sorts of lengths and diameters, sometimes straight, more 
often crooked, and they were laid down without any regnlar arrangement 
except that they c-rossed each other to form lattices. The purpose of these 
was to preA'ent erosion of the soil by the action of currents at critical points 
of the basal structure. 

In the case of our island they were concentrated in two areas: along 
the south side, which was scoured by the flow from Lc'n-h Treig in spate, 
and ]>articularly at the south-west corner where at all times there must 
have been danger of erosion from the Treig outfl(nv (fig. 1.5 and PI. X. 2). 
The second reinforced area lay on tlie north side. This was iit the lee of the 
island, and it was iirotected not only by .a Lattice of birch branclu's and 
trunks (fig, 1.5 and PI. XI), but its woodwork was reinforced by an elaborate 
arrangement of bearing-]iosts. reterred to in the following i)aragi'ai)li. 

*t Key-point and its Construction .— \X is rem.arkabk' that the most 
('arcfully strengthened part of the woodwork i)utsi(h' the island slu)uld 
have bo(ai at the north end, on the lee si<le of the island, when' it coidd not 
have been sidpected to direct currents fioin Loch Treig such as beat u]>on 
the southern and western sides. And sima' it is hardly (a)lu•ei^ able that 
the eddies and suction of a tail current would demaiid such reiufoiaaaneuts. 
their purpose must he lookcal for in iuiother tlirection. 

'riiis ]nirpose was to form a. series of liarrii'rs which woidd ix'siNt the 
outward ])ressure of the mass of the island and so ])revent its sid)>i(1enee. 
Why such preeatitions should have biaai takeii only at the north side 
seems to have been due ])artly to the sjieeial facilities offered by the lufight 
of the bed of the loch at this ])ai’t. l)ut maiidy to the fact that here was the 
place of access to the island with the eouscMpicjit wear and tear and ])ressure 
of tratlie and the risk of collai>se of the island structures. 

The key structure in the system designed to resist the outward thrust 
of the island was erected at the eentri' of the north side. Here the central 
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cross-beam of the outer framework, correspoudiiiij to the ]jasal framework 
on the west side but at a higher level, was held down by two lieavy timbers 
set at a wide angle to eai-h other and overlapping aho\e the horizontal 
beam. One was a dressed and scpiared beam, the other a natural birch 
trunk, and the outer ends of both dipped into the silt at an angle of 20'. 
so that they were hrmly embedded. Additional strength was given to 
the structure by carefully designed wedging: a stout upright post in the 
angle took the main backwai’d pressure, and a set of small wedges of squared 
oak fitting in checks in the sides of the timbers, and of uprights of natural 
birch fixed them in position. The construction of this kcy-])oint gave so 



excellent Jin idea of the wedging teclmique of the island builders that I 
have shown it in PI. XI. 2 ;nul PI. XI!. 1. and somcwliat more diagram- 
matically in fig. 10. 

Beyond this key-point the slightly sloping ImmI ol' the loch was fortified 
by a lattice of birch trunks and branches, amongst which were occjisioual 
squared timbers which naiy have been dis|jl;ici“d mcndiers of the regidiir 
biisal framework (sec fig. la). 

Between the key-point iuid the island the construction wjis more 
significant. The kcy-])oiut itself lay less tlatn 2 feet below the level of 
the outer beam of the iqqier pl.atform. beneath which the bed of the loch 
was ;it a depth of nearly .") fe«‘t. So tlait ji steep slojie descending 3 feet 
in the intervening siaice of 4 feet ajqiciirs to have been excavated to take 
the main outwjird thrust of the ishind m;iss. 

Further to break the force of this thrust n range of three superimposed 
birch trunks was phiccd midwiiy down the slojie. This wiis similar to 
the tiers of the intermediate timbers within the islainl of which it might 
be regarded as a continuation, except tluit it had on its outer side a series 
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of upright posts of birch trunks supporting it against the outward push. 
The inteusitv of the pressure aiul the need for special precautiojis in this 
area is shown bv the angles at which these posts have been forced outward 
from the perpeudicidar (see PL Nil. 2). A firm packing of stones and 
earth embedded and held iit place all thest' structures. 

The combined effect (jf these devices for checking the lateral thrust 
of the island will be a])preciated by a glance at tig. 1^. Btit addi- 
tional support was given by the introduction of heavy baulks of dressed 



Fig. 17. Volt ical M’Ct i>>ii (X--N) at IhhiihI.u v oft lauHog iioi th "ul*'. -nIiow hi;; th‘\ thnvmhl 
to be tui- w illi^l.iipliDg t lu' l.itri ihiU'-t of t )ir liia'^s. of t la* Clan no;;. 


timbt-r. two of winch, rising at an angle of 1 •') . are shown in PI. XIII, 1. 
'fhey resembled the timbers of the regular ba-.al framework, of which 
thi'y ])robal)ly formed ])a]'t. 

(ix) The Slone ('oreriiiij or Bredkiraler. 

As the general tlescri]>tion and the illustrations of the undisturbed 
island show, the internal structures wtav eouci“ah‘d beneath a great 
accumulation of stones which covt'red ;m<l protecti'd all tlu‘ woodwork 
excei)t the outer extensions of tlu* bas.al framewoi'k. which w('r(“ buried in 
sand and silt, ’^fhe stones, roughly graded in increa-ing size from the 
to]) to the bottom of the slope, had at lirs] ])robably assumed the 7'egular 
and natural .-ingle of such mat(*rial deiiosited in air at random, that is an 
angle of about .‘b') . for there was no sign of ;iu attem|)t at building, in the 
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sense in which a dry-stone dyke is built. But the influences of time and 
the currents had destroyed the ori"in<d symmetry and produc('d the various 
less marked slopes which I have described in discussing; the sectional 
drawings (p. 22). 

Whether the gi’ading in size of the stones was deliberate or was due 
to the sorting action of the water cannot now be decided, although I 
sus]iect that it may have been ])art of the design. But at any rate it 
cannot be doubted that the stone covering as a whole was a deliberate 
and well-conceived plan for protecting the essential timber structures 
of the island, and for acting as a breakwater which woifld take the force 
of the currents, and save not only the timhers. but the eai’th. stone, and 
brushwood components which sipqan-ted them, from gradual dispersal and 
destruction. That the structure of the island had survi\'ed its immersion 
through many centuries was a tribute to the efficieniy of the stone 
breakwater. 

(x) The Laiidinfi-phice. 

Many (.4' the Scottish craiinogs wert' connected with the shore by a 
wooden gangwtiy or by step])ing-stones. both probably submerged, so 
that the way of entry was a seci'ct of the inhabitants and their friends. 
The ssime idea is suggested in Diarmad's T-eferein-e to the stepping-stones 
at Loch Treig. but as I ha\e pointed ont these had anoth(*r puj'pose and 
in any cast- did not lead to the island. 

In \'iew. howe\'er. of the fre<inency with which gangways have bi-en 
found at other craunogs I had trenches exca\att-d along and across the 
ridge to the north of the island, the only place where a gangway' to the 
shore coidd have been coiisti'iicted. No ti'ace was found of any an'ange- 
ment of timbe!- \\hich could ha.\'e been the sn])poi’ting framework of a 
gangway, and tlu- few branches of birch l\ing horizontally in the silt had 
the casual a])pearance of di'ift-wood. 

Since thei'e was appai’ently no gangway fi'om the shore, access to the 
island Tiinst ha\'e been soh-ly by boat, and that im])lies a landing-place 
and some means of i'(-aching the to|> of the ishnid without climbing its 
stony sides, for these would have snlfered under constant trattic. \\'e were 
fortunate in finding this landing-]>lace. 

.Vt the north end of the islaml. at the bottojii of the stone slo])e and 
about one-third of the distance ;doTig the uj)])er ])latform from the westc-rn 
corner, wt-re two heavy beams end)edded in the bed of the loch at a la-latively 
high angle. At other parts of the island beams were found set at angles 
to the horizontal, but tln-se angles never ex<-eeded 1.") . except in tlu- case 
of the heavy bearing-bc-ams at tlu- k«‘y-[»oint, wlu-re the angle was 20^. 
The beams now to bt- described projected from the bed of the loch, sloping 
upwards towards tlu- island at an angh- of It is probably significant that 

the angle of repose assumed by the sides of a heap of gravel ’‘in tlu- dry” is 
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30" to 40° (Dean, 193o. p. 210). For a structure submerged in water the 
angle of stability would be less (26° to 34"). but the stone face of the island 
above water-level must originally have been at about 35°. The sloping 
beams, the upper formerly exposed parts of which had decayed away, would 
therefore if produced have run up parallel with the exposed slojje of the 
island. Their relationshii^ to the slope of the submerged part of the north 
side is shovui in a photograph (PI. XIII. 2) taken during an early stage 
in the excavations. 

The beams themselves were stout and s([uared. 6 feet long by 9 inches 
dee]j and 6 inches broad, set parallel to each other at a distance of 1 foot, 
with the narrow surface upwards. Their appt'arance suggested the side- 
bars of a ladder, and this was their true function, for close examination 
showed the ])rescnce of sha]>eil (look holes for recei\ iiig the ste])s. Three 
of thi'sc may be seen on the inner side of the remote side-bar in the photo- 
graph (PI. XIII. 2) at distances of about 1 foot a]>art. the middle one 
behig difficidt to distinguish because it is ])luggi'd by the wood of the 
broken step. It will be seen that the ste]is wt>re shaped and jilaced in ])osition 
so that the ''tread" of the step was the* l)roadest ])art and was horizontal. 

It may be taken therefore that the island was landed on by means of a 
fixed ladder, which lay ])araUel to the exposed stoiu' s1o]H“ and tlie head of 
which was probably connected with tlu* dwelling sui'face by a short 
horizontal gangway (see Reconstruction. Id. XIX). 

A relic of such an arrangement is suggested by Mum-o's description of 
the crannog at Lochau Dughaill. in Argyllshire. wh(“ri' "leading outwards 
from this |a sup]josod doorway] were six or seviai round bi'anis laid j)arallel 
to this [the door-ste])| and k(']it in ])osition by a couple ol’ bi'ams runniug 
along their ends . . . an arrang<anent which undoubtedly served as a 

causeway of some kind leading to the water’s-(‘dg(“ " (1893. ]>. 21()). Of 
course this horizout;d causeway woidd not lead to the " water's-edge." 
because that woidd mean that the dwelling surface was at water-level, 
but it led to the edge of the raised dwelling surface', and ]n'obab]y there 
connected with a gangway and ladih'r. 

'Fhe boat which conveyed the inhabitants must have been moored in 
the neighbourhood of the lauding-])lace. and it is likely that the post shown 
close to the ladder in the photograph (PI. Xlll. 2) was the mooring-post. 
3’he u])i)er ])art had the appi'arance of having bei'ii worn as by a rotie. 
but this a])])earance may have been due to ditferential weathering of the 
])art ex])osed in air as contrasted with the submi*rged ]H)rtion. 

8. Thk Ht ii.ding of thk Lakk-owkllim;. 

From the foregoing descri])tion it will be seen that the Loch Treig laki'- 
dwelling was a definitely ])lanned structure of an elaborate kind, very 
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different from the true pile-dwellings of Europe. Keller suggested that 
the Scottish and Irish crannogs bore "a great analogy with the fascine 
dwellings of Switzerland” (18(16. p. 6), but the succession of distinctive 
layers is much niore elaborate than the sinpile brushwood body of a fascine 
island, and indeed it is more elaborate than any of the continental types. 

Artificial islands of the type of Loch Treig must be regarded as highly 
specialised structures jieculiar to our area, combining some of the features 
of continental tyjies with new de^'elopments which contributed to the 
stability and the permanence of these habitations. Lhifortunately it is 
impossible to say how far the island I have described is typical of the 
Scottish or Irish crannogs. for few in either country have been described in 
detail, and from the Scottish sites most thoroughly described, those in the 
south C)f Scotland in^•estigated by Dr Robert Munro and others, there are 
differences in detail as markc<l as the features common to both. 

From his kiiowledge of Scottish crannogs Dr Munro laid down very 
precisely the successive stages in the building of such erections (1882. ]). 262). 
but his interx)ret;ition in some respects does not agree with the aiipearances 
at Loch Treig. I shall, therefore, indicate here the methods by Avhich the 
builders appear to have overcome the dihicidties which faced them in tliis 
jiarticular case, although it may be that all of these conclusions arc not 
applicable to other artificial islands, where conditions may have been 
different. 

The succ('ssion of the layers of the boch Treig island, at the part where 
it was best preserved. nta\- h(' summarised as follows: — 
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dlie first Inisitn'as of the island builders w;ts to mttke a foundtition n])on 
wliich the btisal titnhers might rt'st. 'Phis iiuohaal the gaaieral le\-elling 

‘ BcvotkI tiff iii'M tit llii-s t<iuu«lation tli*‘ l»asal tirnhi-rs la\ iipuri a Ia\< i‘ nt liru-sliw t u ul uhich rf-sit tl 
iiptin th»* ht tl fit thf Iticli. 
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or smoothing of the bottom of tJie loch and the scooping out of a hollow 
in the central area of the island to receive the foundation layer of stones, 
so that the upper surface of the stone layer coincided with the bed t)f the 
loch, over which the basal timbers were continued. Since the foundations 
are at a level varying from 772 to 775 O.D.. and the original level of the 
loch was probably at about 781 feet O.D., 2 feet below the modern level, 
the foundations would appear to have been laid in a dei)th of from 6 to 
9 feet of water. 

The first great tirohlem. then, is — how did tlie builders work at such a 
depth? I must confess that I think it impossible that they could have 
done so. and from this and other difficulties which shall he referred to in 
due course. I have been forciul to the conclusion that they did not build 
the island in relatively deep water, but employed a device to enable them 
to work, as engineers express it. “in the dry.” 

In order to overcome the difficulty of explaining a foundation laid in 
several feet of water. Dr Munro stated (1882. p. 21)2) that “immediately 
over the chosen site a circular raft of trunks of trees, laid above branches 
and brushwood, was formed, and above it additional layers of logs, together 
with stones, gravel, etc., were heaped iij) till the whole mass grounded.” 
Applied to the Treig crannog the suggestitai involves difficidtit's almost as 
great as working at a depth. 

The basal “raft” in the case of Loch Treig was some 05 feet long by 
42 feet broad. It was h)rmed mainly of s(piaretl beams at distances not 
less than 0 feet apart, a very open framework, rather loosely fitted together. 
If such a raft was constructed over the site cliosen. a- Dr Munro says, then 
the men who built it were standing in water from 0 to 9 feet in depth or 
were working from boats. How di<l they kt“e]) this enormous mass of 
timber from drifting in tin* currents of Eadailoch as they worked, or how. 
even if they were succes.sful in piling up logs and stoiu's in)ou the ojien 
framework, could they ha%'e induced it to sink, when tlu' moment it was 
submerged tlu' logs al)ove woukl havt* lloated. uidess they too weri“ held 
tlowu by niori’ stones and earth? And coidd the open framewo7-k have 
borne the enormous weight of the masses above it without disru])tiug? 
W'hen it is recalled that in our island the stoiu“ aiul earth covering did not 
extend to the outer timbers of the basal framework, it is clear that so great 
weight couceutrateil upon the centix* must have crashed through the 
loosely-knit frame. 

At each stage of the construction we «irt“ facial with the same difficidty. 
('an we imagine that logs of the intermeiliate timbers were piled in tiers 
three on top of each other, at regular di.stauces. and the wliole packed with 
earth anil small stones uudcr water as ilei^j) as a man? 'Fhe intermialiate 
tindjcrs had a volume of about I 180 cidiic feet, and taking the weight of a 
cubic foot of wati'r at t)2-5 lb. and the weight of the wood at 42 lb. a cubic 
VOL. LXXVI. 4 
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foot, the buoyancy of the wood in water would he 20-5 lb. a ciil^ic foot: 
in other words, it woidd have required a])out 10^ tons of stones and earth 
to keep the intermediate timbers down, and this weight would have to be 
placed above and not between the tiers. 

So also with the upper platform: it would have offered a somewhat 
easier problem because it was much nearer tlie surface of the loch when 
the island was completed. Nevertheless to build in position and sink in. 
say. 2 feet of water a structure weighing considerably over 13 tons, which 
required more than 6 tons of stones and earth to i)ut it under, which was 
not built with very great rigidity and the siqjerficial floor of which consisted 
of loose logs, would have been a serious engineeriitg feat. 

I have said nothing about the layers of brushwood which underlay each 
of the timber constructions, but if the timbers were sunk as Dr Munro 
suggested, then also layers of brushwood covering an area of more than 
30 by oO feet must have been arranged on the water and sunk before or 
perhaps, in the case of the upper platform, with tlie timbers. 

Another suggestion which has been made is tliat the timber .structures 
were assembled on or near the shore and floated to their i)roper i)osition. 
where they were then sunk. The suggestion does not meet the difficulty 
about sulking tlie loosely constructed frameworks, and does not affect 
the intermediate timbers, whicli were not joined togetlier. imd must have 
been ])laced singly. But it invohes a further difficulty — namely the 
launching of. for example, the completed iq)per platform, a framework 
57 feet long by 42 feet brofxl which was not rigidly constructed, and which 
must have weighed about 13 tons in air: and this, considering th(' structure 
of the platform, would present an insurmountable ])roblem. 

I am driven to the conclusion that this lakc-dwtdliiig at any rate was 
not formed by tlu' sinking of already ])rt“]);ired wooden rafts, after the 
manner suggested b^' Dr Munro. but that it was Iniilt "in the dry,” and 
the method I conceive to have been as follows. 

The level of the water in Eadarloch was deternuned in th(> first ])lace 
by the level of the outflow at River Treig. and that was betwetm 730 and 
781 feet above sea-le\'el (( ).!).), and in the second ])lace by tlu' amount of 
water flowing into Eadarloch from Locli Treig. In normal conditions the 
Loch Treig flow accounted for a <U‘j>th of 2 or 3 ft“et over the sand-bar 
s(‘])arating Eadarhxdi from Riv(>r Treig. but in very dry summers this flow 
almost c(‘ased. so that the levtd of Iknlarloch was reduced to the level of 
the sand-bar. about 781 feet (O.D.). 

My suggestion is that the isljuid buihh'rs deliberately lowered the level 
of Eadarloch by cutting the saiul-bar. so that the loch drained into River 
Treig sufficiently to t'xpose or almost to expose the mound on which the 
island was constructed. Presumably they would choos(> tlu* most favourable 
conditions for such an I'ligineering feat, that is a very dry summer, and in 
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such conditions a lowering of the sand-bar by some six or seven feet would 
have enabled them to build the island “in the dry.” 

fSuhsequently they would have reconstructed the sand-bar, causing the 
water to rise to the required level, as beavers form obstructions to dam up 
the water about their huts. But our island builders were skilled engineers, 
and the evidence suggests that they did not comi:)lete the island and then 
in one effort subsequently complete the dam, but that, instead, the recon- 
struction of the dam proceeded step by stei> with the construction of the 
island, so that the water rose as the island rose stage by stage from its 
foundations. 

The advantages of such a gradual restoration of the water-level are 
obvious. Hundreds of tons of stones, soil, and timber had to be conveyed 
from the shore and placed in position, and the raising of the waters almost 
to the level at which work was proceeding would enable logs to be floated 
and stones and soil to be transported close to the places where they were 
to be laid. The means by which the transportation was carried out are 
referred to in the subsequent section dealing with the objects found in 
the loch. 

The evidences which siqjport the suggestion of tlie concurrent raising 
of the waters and the island are. first, the presence of large boulders resting 
upon the tiers of the intermediate timbers. The great difficulty of trans- 
porting these boulders from the shore indicates that they had some very 
special purpose, namely, to ])revent the trunks from floating. But they 
would not have been necessary had the whole weighty stq>erstructurc of 
the island been in j^osition before the water was raised to its ultimate level: 
on the other hand, they would have been necessary if the wati'r-level was 
raised as the work i^roceeded. for in that case the intermediate timhci-s 
woidd have had to be held in ]>osition while the su]ierstructures wiae being 
floated into position above them. The second evidence is circum'-tantial : 
it is difficidt to conceive how some of the enormous tree-trunks which were 
used, some t)f them 20 and 21 inches in diameter, could have been placed 
in ])osition unless they were boated close to their site, or how the trunks 
of the iqqier ]ilatf(jrm. most of which woukl have taken six men ti> carry 
them, could have been borne some 0 or 7 feet up the sides nf a rubble- 
constructed island without tlamaging its surface. Such difficulties would 
not arise if the water-level was raised as the building proceeded. 


T/ic IXc of Brushirood in the Sirnrfnre. 

Tlu‘ use of brushwood in the construction of cranuogs desert es more 
notice than it has received. Apart from its dominant use in the fascine 
lake-dwellings of Europe, where it formed the entire foundation of the 
dwelling platform, its role has generally been regarded as of very restricted 
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signifioaiice, namely, to prevent the sinking of the foundations in the 
layers of peat uiion which most eraniiogs were built. Thus at Glastonbury 
Lake Tillage layers of brushwood up to 2 feet in thickness lay beneath 
the hut-mounds and upon the peat, and the clay floors were placed u])on 
the brushwood. Dr Munro's summary of tlie structure of Scottish 
crannogs mentions brushwood only as inter\ening between tin* basal 
timbers and ‘‘an unfathomable quagmire” (1882. p. 262). although his 
descri 2 )tions of several suggest that brusliwood layers occurred elsewliere 
than under the foundations. F<jr example, at Kilbirnie in Ayrshire a six- 
inc-h much compressed layer lay between 18 inches to 2 feet of gravel and 
the underlying construction of timber (1882. ]). 64). and at Lochlee a thin 
layer of brushwood lay between the superticial hjg pavement and the 
massive system of tree-trunks which supported it (1882. p. 97). 

The investigation of the Loch Treig island, however, brings new meaning 
to the latter observations, for it shows that brushwood layers played ejuite 
an imi)ortant part in the techniciue of the island btiilders. In our island 
there were seven distinct layers of vegetable matter used in construction, 
that is omitting the organic d<‘posits which indicated different settlement 
levels in the stone-and-earth superstructure and which had no construc- 
tional significance (see table of layers, p. 48 and fig. 13). An analysis of 
the positions of these layers with reference to the materials below and 
above them will help to indicate their purpose. Thrca' layers of brushwood 
rested upon timber constructions, two n])on stom'-and-earth material, 
and one upon the sand dej)osits of the loch. On the other lumd. there lav 
upon the brushwood layers three timber coustructions and three dei)osits 
of stones and (*arth. The seventh layer formed a jjackiTig betweiai the 
tree-trunks of the intermediate tiinlxa-s and thus had tiiid)ers both above 
and below it. This summary tnakes it clear that tlu“ brushwood was not 
associated with any i)articular layi-r eitlier ;ibo\c it or below it; its pur])ose. 
therefore, must have been of some general naturi*. 

Lideed a gla-nce at the tal)le referre<l to aljove shows that, as a general 
rule. Avhere\-er two layers of flifferent sorts of material followial one anotlua-. 
they were se])arated by brushwooil. The only exce])tion was the basal 
foundation of large stones, below which no brushwood lay and iqion which 
the basal timbers rested directly. 

One purpose of the brushwood undoubtedly was to distribute tlu> 
pressure of the structures resting upon it. so that they would not sink 
irregularly intcj the underlying layer and destroy the level, for exam])le 
where the basal timbers were separated from the sand of tin- loch bottom, 
or in tbe case of other craTinogs where the substratum was soft ])eat. But 
that i)ur])ose woidd scarct'ly a])ply to a tind)er framework resting upon 
])acked stones and (airth. more gem-ral and j)robably the primary 

purpose of the brushwcaal layers was t<j form a soft bed into which the 
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structures above, wlietlier timber or stones and earth, sank slightly, so that 
they were retained in exact position and x)revented from side-slipx^ing. 
The brushwood acted as a sort of xu-imiti\'e mortar locking the varit)us 
structures of the island in x)lace. 

This Avould ex^ilain why no brushwood was found below the large 
and angular stones which formed the foundatit)n of the island, or between 
them and the basal timbers: for the stones became fixed in x^osition by 
embedding themselves in the sand, ami the basal timbers which rested 
uXioii these large stones similarly could be entrenched and locked amongst 
the angular faces. 

It was noticeable that various grade's of this brushwood “mortar" 
were used for dilferent ])ur])oses. Where the carefully designed aird 
constructed ux^x^er x'hitform followed above ;i layer of small stejues and 
earth there intervened a fine textured layer of heather and bracken, and 
the same materials were inserted between the trunks in each of the 
iuteriitediate tiers. The rougher timbers of the intermediate tiers, and the 
stone-and-earth layer above them, rested ux'on rougher brushwood, mainly 
hundles of stout heatlu'r stems (PI. XVI. 3). And where two successive 
layers of stones and earth occurred, the u])x>er with smaller and the lower 
with larger stones, the intervening brushwood was formeil of birch branches 
about 2 to I inch in diameter, with little admixture' of finer material. 

The Queslion of a Defennire Sfoehade. 

It is characteristic of the lake-dwellings c>f the British Isles that they 
are surrounded by U])right x’iles. E. Dumbleton. qiueted by Kelh'r (180fi. 
]). OfiO) refc'i's to a “crannoge. or stockaded island, in Llangorse Laki'. 
near Brecon (South Wah's)." Ke'ller himself summarises the iid'orTiiation 
I'elating to the X’ih's of Irish and Sc<>ttish cranmegs thus: “Tlu'y are 
surroumh'd by a stockade' of x>iles, driven into tlu' bed of tlu' lake', so as 
to enclose' a e-ire'le eei- an eival. . . . 'Phese x>ile's are usually in a single 
]-e)w. but seenu'tiines the- reews are' eleeubli' eer e'vt'u treble. Gce-asieenally the 
]>ile's are' beearels ueet reninel stems” (l<S(i(). x). (i). Munro. stating the 
X>e)sitie)u at a later elate, says e>f Se-oltish lake'-ilwelliugs : “.Vll the'se' 
ae-e-emuts. as well as the eneere' re'e-e'iit ne>tie-es eef e-ranneegs. are' e-harae-terised 
by twei xereemiueut .strue-tural leature's, viz. (1) uxeright x>iles in the feirm of 
erne eer mejre e-ire-U's: anel (2) the re-mains of fiat l)eams e’eentaining large 
sciuare'-e-ut holes at their e-xtremities " (1882. ]>. 2(50). 

There has been a stremg tenilency to look uxion the ring or rings tif xules 
as steie'kades in the military sense, defene-e works behind whie-h the in- 
habitants cejuld shelte-r freun enemies. Wakeman exx'ressed that x^oint 
of view very elefinitely: “the Irish crannog. great or small, was simxdy 
an islanel, either alteege-ther or in x>art artificial, strongly staked with xules 
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of oak. pine, yew. alder, or other timber, encompassed by rows of jialisading 
(the bases of which usually remain), behind which the occujjiers of the 
hold might defend themselves with advantage against assailants'’ (1873, 
p. 305). And the itlacing of emphasis upon the stockade led to the view, 
held for example hy Dr Stuart, who first published comprehensi\-e de- 
scriptions of Scottish crannogs in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland (1868. p. 114), that the purpose of the mortised beams was 
to keep the piles which formed the stockade firmly in position. It was 
Munro. following upon his excavations at Buston. near Kihnaurs in 
Ayrshire, who. although he still wrote of the uia-ights being ” linked together 
by horizontal beams having square-cut holes” (1882. p. 107). realised that 
“the main object of the whole of this elaborate structural system was to 
give stability to the island, afford fixed points on its surface, and prevent 
the superincumbent pressure of whatever buildings may have been erected 
over it from causing the general mass to bidge outwards'’ (1882. ]>. 198). 

Professor Childe ac-curately sums up tlu‘ position as it has been surmised 
hitherto: " The pavement was surrounded by two or three rings of stout 
oak piles. The piles were joined together by oak beams, mortised into 
one another and into the ])iles. The rings of pilc-s. thus elaborately clamjied 
together, may have hel]icd to give stability to the island and to diminish 
erosion by waves, but they served primarily as the basis for a stockade 
surrounding the central platform” (1935. ]). 211). 

The Loc-li Ti-eig island throws some light on the purpose of ])iles. It 
was surrounded by the customary two rows of stakes, of whicli the inner 
at any rate was doidcle. Instead, however, of forming circles or tjvnls. 
the rows formed a rc'ctangle. following th(‘ outlines of the wooden frame- 
works. The primary pur]>ose <»f these iqnlghts is cleai-: tla^y wes’e ])l;H-ed 
in the angles of intersection of the l)eams of the framewoi-ks to fix the 
I'raniework and prevent lati-ral movement, and the* ])i-i“sence of a double 
I'ow. the stakes of which were 1-2 feet a])art. was due to the fact that 
the [)iles were ])laced in dingomdly opposite angles. But had they a second, 
(hd'ensive piirpost*':' To havi- reached the surfaei- of th(‘ watei'. irilhont 
jn'ojecting aljore it. the stake's of tlie outer sen-ies would have measured 
5 to 9 feet high from the gi'ound; <‘\(‘u a slight pressure' u])on the up])er 
e'lid of sucli a stake*. ii leirch stem •> eer (> ine-he-s in eli;iniete'r. weadd. owing 
to the leverage, have tended to bre-.-ik eer elislodge' it. and thus woidd eh'stroy 
its first ])ur]ajse ejf ancliejring the b.-isal frame'work. The- oute'i' scrie's of 
stakes, therefoi-e*. e-an sc-are-ely have* been intended to form a elefe-iisive 
stockade. 

The* inne*i- serie's. rising fi-om the* mieldle' eef the* stone slopes, would 
ha\e* re'ache*d the* surface eef the wate-r hael the*y projecte'el 2 fe'et from 
the stones, and theii' euels weeulel leave be*e'n lercl irith the surface of the 
island had they projecteel aleejut 4 fe*e*t 6 inclu's from the stone's. It is not 
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likely that they formed any sort of breastwork, for this would have required 
additional length and such a breastwork would have been 5 or 6 feet away 
from the edge of the inhabited surface. But they may have formed a 
sort of palisade, projecting 2 or 3 feet from the water at a distance of 3 feet 
from the stone slope, which would have prevented the miming of a boat 
against the side of the island (sec Reconstruction. PL XIX). 

If the island had any wooden breastwork protecting the dwellings, 
as some of the more elaborate crannogs of south-western Scotland seem to 
have had. it must have been erected around the margin of the levelled 
surface; no trace of such a structure was found. 

9. Relics found at the Lake-dwelling. 

.Although carctul watch was kept during the excavations, the col- 
lection of relics turned out to be a meagre one. Siiecial search was made 
on the island and in its vicinity for a kitchen-midden, but no trace of 
any accumulation of food or other remains was found, and I surmise that 
food refuse was cast into the waters and was swe])t away by the currents. 
The scarcity of relics suggests that the inhabitants of the lake-dwelling 
had few possessions, and the nature of such as wtn-e found also points to 
jioverty and absence of material ri'sources. Xeveithidess some are of 
special interest. 

I have grouped the objects roughly according to whether tlu'y wi‘re 
wooden objects associated witli the.' construction of the laki'-dwelling, 
were metal tools and weapons. wer<‘ for domestic us(‘. or were personal 
relics. 

(a) llhodca Objeefs nsfiocidtrj in'fJi (he ( of 

the Lal;<'-(hrcll i n</. 

IJuiccl-pins and Jbys. — .'^ev(>ral dowel-pins and pegs wer(‘ found, 
generally about the level of tln“ iqqier i)latform. They varied considerably 
in size and character. The most primitive was a much-weathei'ed length 
of natural birch branch still with bark upon it. cut to make a i-ather 
irregidar ])iu. S inches long by li inch in dianuTer (PI. XIA'. 1. a). Almost 
eipially simph' was a stout i)in meri'ly cut from a natui'al branch, un- 
shaped except for the Hat ends :nid the cutting of the branches roughly 
le\ el with the surfact' (PI. XIV. 1, b). It was a uniform cylimler 9 inches 
long by about 2 inches iu diameter, and although it was not found in 
position its diameter agrees with that of some of the larger burnt-out 
holes at the interlocking square checks in th<“ upper i)latform. 

Of more skilfid construction was the survi\ ing portion of a dowel-pin 
extracted, with some difficulty, from a hole penetrating the centre of a 
scpiare check in a, longitudinal beam of tlu‘ u])]ier platform. It had been 
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abraded flush with the surfaces of the heam so that its leng-th of of iiiclies 
represents the distance from tlie onttn- surface of tlie trunk to the inner 
face of the clieck. The ]hn was of oak uniformly thick, eight-sided, with 
h)nr larger faces, and four smaller faces which alternated with them, 
and it measured ahont 1| inch from face to face (PI. Xlf'. 1 d). A pin 
of similar eight-sided design which had not heen used, hut the ])oint of 
which showed signs of charring, was 9 inches long aiid ahont 1 inch thick. 
The head end was cut at a slant and an a.]>p(';irance of tapcu’ing at the 
lower end was prohahlv due to partial destruction hy fire and decay 
(PI. Xn'. 1. (■). The constructional value of this eight-sidcal type of 
dowel-jiin has already heen referred to (p. '.VI). 

It is not surprising that a suhmerg(‘d framework should have heen 
fixed together hy wooden ]iins. fc>r they would withstand decay better 
than iron: hut it is remarkable that tlu-oughout tlu- island so little trace 
of iron nails was found. This may have.- hetui due to corrosion, hut it 
permits the interpretation that the ))uilders were more adept at wooden 
construction, and that their habitation, as well as tlu' sid)nterged frame- 
works. was almost entirely put togetlier of wood. 

A ])ur])Ose ditt'erent from that of the tlowel-])ins was ser\'ed hy a stout 
]icg of oak. with a crudely shai)ed head which ])rojectcd beyond the line 
of the stem at one side only. It was 12 inches long and 11. hy 1} inch 
thick, bevelled at the tip to form a chisel-sha])ed end (PI. XIV. 1, c). 
The peg was not found in position, hut it may he surmised from its shaiJe 
and its presence neai’ the up])er ])latform that it was used to ]ieg down 
the Tinderlying brushwood layer while the platfoian was htung laid. 

.\ peg of similar size and sha])e was found at the cianuog at Kilna- 
madrhj. in Go. Fermanagh. Irelaiul. and is s.aid to ha\f heen us(m 1 
to secure the lower logs in ])osition'’ (W'ood-Maitin. hSSfi. j). 192. and 
])1. xlvi. 7). hut at Loch Treig the <lowe)-])ins were drivtm flush with tlu* 
surface of the timbers the\' piercial. and the "headed ])in'' was ohvioush- 
de\ ised for some othei' ()ur[iose. namely, holding down brushwood. 

f)(ik (lub . — An intei'estiiig relic, which gi\es a clue to the method of 
the builders, was a heavy oak clult of sipianal timber (fig. hS). Lozeii'i'e- 
sha])ed in section. 21);^ inches long. 2.1 iuclu's deej) l)y 2]^ widi*. edge to edge, 
at the handle, the ckd) gradiudly increastal in size to th(> head, which at 
its dee])est was inches. The lower surface of the head curv<*d upwards 
like the i)row of a boat. At tin* striking surface, hidicated by hollows due 
to abrasion, the edge* had heen trimmed away to gi\ e a flat suH'ace 1 inch 
across. The size of this surface ;md of the ahrad(‘d hollows u])on it makes 
it certain that the club was used for driving home the dowel-pins used in 
the construction of the framework, and force was gi\-en to the blow hv tlu' 
lozenge shape of the club which resulted in tlu“ greatest de[>th of oak being 
directly behind the striking surface. 
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Iti general appearaTice the cluh l^ears some resemblance to a wooden 
object described as a "wooden spoon-like implement” found at the crannog 
at Barbapple Locb in Wigtownshire, except that the latter has a shaped 
handle: its size unfortunately is not indicated (Hnnro. 1885. ]i. 121. tig. 42). 

Boat-like Relics . — Two somewhat ])uzzling objects of oak. which have 
been regarded as boats, were found in the vicinity of the island. Both 
had been washed from the deposits in which thi'y had beem preserved so 
that their original i)ositions are unknown, but their association with the 
inhabitants of the Island is a matter of reasonable conjecture. 

The tirst was found washed up on the western shore of the Eadarloch 
by workmen engaged in the early opei'ations there. XOt realising the 
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Fig, IS. Club uf odk us-cil Ibr <hiMng \vu«»dcn duufl-pin.s into tlK'ir s-ookots; 
throe ,»!’«• '<ho\vn. 

inten'st of their discovery, they placed stones in it foi’ ballast and sid it 
adrift on the waters. Shortly afterwards it was I'onnd again, grounded 
upon tlu' ('astern shore, by 5[r Dimcan Robertson. Head Kee]H'r at Corrour. 
who appreciating its interest took it to tlu' i)ro])rit‘t(n’. Sir John Stirling- 
iMaxwell. by whom it was presented to the W('st Highland Museum in 
Fort M’illiam. 4'he accomiianying ]ihotogra])lis (PI. XV. 1. 2) wc're maiU' 
tlu'rc' by Dr A. E. Ritchie and myself in A]>ril 11)41. thanks to the ^x'l'mission 
and assistance of tlu' Curator. Miss MacAndrew. Tin' vessel has In't'n "dug- 
out" of a solid trunk of oak. the marks of the adz(' being still visible on 
some parts of it. It is cauo('-sha|>ed. exc('pt that the ('iids are scpiare 
iiist('ad of ])ointed and that the uj)p('r surfaci' is contimu'd at tlu' ends in 
solid, horizontal, lug-liki' proj('ctions J inclu's dee]) at on(' end. 2 inches 
at the otlu'r. Tlie sides, which termimtte in a shar]) edge, are slightly 
bulging, the bottom tlat. rounding gently into the sides, and the square 
ends slo])e slightly inwards to tin* bottom. The thickiu'ss of the wood 
varies from Ij^ to 2 inches at the sides, and is slightly thicker at the bottom. 
Tlu' dinu'iisions of this ])robk'niatical object art': length o\'er ;ill. 5 feet 
5 inches: de])th from edgt* to undt'r-surface of bottom. Oi|inclu's: brt'adth 
varit's from 9£ to 10]^^ iucht's: the length of the cavity is 4 feet 5 inches, 
its dei)th ()| inches: otlu'r mt'asurt'inents art' given in 1^1. XVI. 1. 2. 
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The likelihood is that this vessel was associated with the island : its 
workmanship is primitive, and at the north end of the island near the 
place of access and beside the brushwood layer below the upper ])latform 
were found many oak-chips cut by an adze (PI. XIY. 2. a and h). which 
must have been derived from this or a similar object, for no other oak 
dressed in the same manner was found in the structure of the island itself. 
Its i^urpose is not so easy to fathom. It is too small to have been used 
as a boat by an adult, but the suggestion has been made that it may have 
been a boy's canoe. Another suggestion is that it may have been nsed 
as a trough which contained food, and which was carried by means of the 
lugs at the end. In this connection its resemblance to the wooden dug- 
out trough found at the crannog at Lochlee is striking (see Mnnro. 1882. 
fig. 44. p. 93). but that Aessel was less than 2 feet long, and its --hallow 
cavity had a length of only about 1 fot>t 3 inches. Similarity in design, 
where the sizes are so different, need not indiciite similar ])ur 2 )oses. Indeed 
the design is reiteated in an undoubted canoe ■‘hollowed out of a single 
piece of oak’’ found at Toome Bar in Ireland, but that canoe was much 
larger thait the Treig vessel — "the length fifteen feet, with projecting 
beaks at jirow and stern; it is twenty inches wide, fourteen inches deep, 
and is flat-bottomed.'’ The illustration shows that it had two thwarts 
(Wood-^Iartin. 1880. p. 49. pi. iv. 3). 

My suggestion is that the vessel may have been a cargo vessel made for 
floating materials from tlu- shore, such as the \ast (|uantities of eaith and 
small stones reciuii'cd in the construction of the crannog and I'or it-- u])keei) 
aftei’wards. In the early stages of construction the bnililers would be able 
to wade from the shore, and in tin* later stages when the water-level was 
artificially raised, as I ha\e suggest('d. they wonhl have to swim, but in 
either <-ase the lugs at the end of the v(“ss(‘1 woidd sei'\'(‘ c(jnveniently for 
pulling and pushing. )Moivover. the bottom of tin* boat h;is the a]»pearance 
of ha^'ing been smoothed by friction, so that it inay oi'ten ha\ e been loaded 
up and dragged over soil oi' shingle before it reaehc'd the watiu’. In this 
respect it has a ck)se analogui' in the Irish dug-out. trough-sha])ed "portabh' 
canoe." 8 to 12 feet long. s<inare at both ends, round in the bottom, and 
having projecting handles at either extremity, "api)arently for the con- 
venience of carrying it from lake tf> lake" (Wood-Martin. 1889. 17). 

But its construction would ecpially well serve the 7 )ur])ose I have suggested 
of carrying goods either over land or afloat. 

The s(‘cond ^jroblematical woo(l«‘U object is also of (b'essed oak. a long, 
stout flat “boai-d." 15 feet 9 inch(*s long l)y 2 i'c-c-t 4 inches across. Both 
surfaces are carefully sha])cd. ’I’he under-snri'acc-. in cross-section, is like 
a horizontal iiarenthesis. — . thicker at the margins and curved gracefully 
to the centre where it jirojects as a ridg(> or keel carved from the solid 
wood and running almost the full lejigth of the board. The keel is 2| 
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indies broad, and x^rojeets 1^ indi from the surface (PI. XV, 3 and 5). 
On this surface the wood is bevelled away at each end and towards the 
sides. The uxixier surface is flat and smooth, except for a slig'htly raised 
rim and two curious low bosses, carefully carved from the solid wood of 
the board, which lie near the sides and almost oxiiiosite each other, about 
half-way between the ends. The best x^reserved of these is I or 5 inches 
in diameter and about an inch hi<>h (PI. XV. 4). The ends of the board 
are rounded. 

This board was discovered by Mr B. X. Peach after the second lowering 
of the water in Eadarloch. It was embedded in silt washed out from 
Eadarloch towards Loch Trcig, and Mr Peach tells me that it must have 
been washed out of the shore near the island as it was found in a delta 
formed by the discharge from the Laggan tunnel since 1938. 

It is x^robably the remains of a singie-x>iece canoe, and if that be so 
tbe low bosses on the iqiper surface would have been rests for the feet 
of a rower. And indeed similar re>ts have been described in an Irish 
canoe found in a craimog at Lough Mourne — “the most remarkable feature 
of this canoe consists of four x^i'ennuencc's with abruxit edges (also left in 
the solid) for the feet of the rowers'’ (Munro. 1890. i). 389. and iig. 12.5). 

There is another and iierhaiis remote xK)ssibility. One of the problems 
of the builders miist have been to move the enormous tree-trunks (two 
were 20 and 21 inches in diameter) frt)m the hillside where tliey were felled 
to the loch shore where they could be floated to tlu‘ island. The shai)ed 
board may have been a skid used for bringing these' heavy trunks to the 
water. Its length corresx>ouds to tlie standard length of the lialf-tiinbers 
(15— 1() feet) Used in the island: the I'idge or keel and the shainng of the 
bottom surface with the bevelled edges and fore' anel ;ift ends would he-lxt 
to kee|) the' skiel ejn its e-enirse anel melue-e frie-tieen: the low bosses e)n the 
U]iXicr surface woulel ae-t as e-hecks to jerevent sieleways meivement eif the 
trunk uxion it, as also weailel the slight rim at the margins. 

(b) Mt’fal Tools and capon. 

Altheingh tbe woeeelweerk shows e-le-ar evieh'ue-e' eef the' use' eef a vai'ie-ty 
e^f ireeii toeels. I’e-niiei'kably fe'w e)f these we're' feeunel eluring the e-xcavatieens. 
and all we-re fnigme'iitary anel mue-h e-e>rreieleel. 

A fragnu'ut eif the tang anel slightly e-urveel blaele of a knife is 4?, ine-hes 
long, with blaele ^ inch broael: a cire-ular ceellar lie's between tang and 
blaele (PI. XVII. 1. h). 5Ir A. J. H. Eelwarels and Mr R. K. B. Stevensem 
reieeirt that it is unlikely tei be' e'arlier than the' sixteenth eer se‘^■e'nte'enth 
century. 

An ineletermineite ie-een fragment, 2 ine-hes lemg. with a square e-etllar at 
its e-eeitre, w;is feeunel abe>ve the lower hearth in the merth-west e-orner 
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of the island (PI. XVII. 1. /’); and three irregular hand-forced nails 3|^. 
3. and 2 J inches lone were found near the same place (PI. XVII. 1. c, f/ and r). 

The only iron weapon recovered was part of a sword, identified by 
Mr A. J. H. Edwards as a baekswoi’d. 9^ inches lone, with blade l o- ineh 
broad at the hilt tapering to less than an ineh. and tang 1 ^ inch long, 
found ainoiigst charcoal ajid ash in the middle of the ishuitl al)t)ut 1 foot 
from the surface (PI. XVII. 1. a). It seems likely that this weapon was 
destroyed by tire, for the rust with which it was encased contained frag- 
ments of charcoal which suggest that it liad been sheathed in a wooden 
scabbard. Mr Edwards regards this sword as also belonging to the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century period. 

At OIK' time the smelting of iron took plaee in the neighbourhood of 
the island, for the site of a. primitive ‘’bloomery’' or iron furiuu-e lies near 
the River Treig at Fersit. about a mile away, and fragments of iron slag 
still witiK'ss to the smelting probably of bog iron ore. 

A much folded sheet of thin bronze. 2} inches deep and about 4 inches 
broad, was perforated by rectangular holes which ]U’obably served as 
rivet holes (PI. XVII. 1. < 7 ). M’hen a ])aper model of the bronze was folded 
over acccjrding to the indication of folding in the bronze sheet itself, it 
formed a pointed triangular sheath in which two of the rectangular rivet 
holes coincided. Its purpose is unknown. 


(c) Objects of Domestic Use. 

Since no kitchen-midden was discovered, little can Ix' said about the 
food used by the islanders, but on the hearths were remains of calcined 
Ijones which include fragments of the limb-hones of a small sheep and a 
single fragment of a molar tooth of a young ox. 

E(irtJ)cnic(irc . — The only other delinite domc'-tic relics were two frag- 
ments of earthenware. The oldest, found al)o^■e the lower lu'urth in the 
north-west coriu'r of the island, is tin- base of a jar, roughly glazed out'-ide 
and without glaze inside, d’lu' Ijottoin is 3 inches in diameter and y ineh 
deep, and its lower edg(' has been rudely trimmed with a knite l)efort' 
firing. Its appearance, according to Mr Edwards and Mr Stevenson, 
suggests work of sixtei'iith-seventeentli century date. 

The thr('e other fragmeirts. found at the surface. ])iece togc'tlu'r to form 
l)art of th(' neck of a well-glazed, biitf-coloun'd, ()aralh“l-sided jug of sto7ie- 
ware. The outside is decorated witli horizontal bands, and Ix'tween two 
of tlu'se. at 2 inches from the rim of the jar. i-an a floral design. This is 
clearly a late im^iortation. eighteenth century or later, and j)robably had 
nothing to do with the inhabitants of the island. 

\['oo(lcti ('ones. - Finally, and with doubt. I place amongst the domestic 
relics sonu' t'roblematical wo(xlen objects. They are cone-shaped, tajiering 
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to a point, and vary in size from 10^ inches long by 3^ indies broad at 
the head to inches long and ^ inch broad. Two of these points are 
solid (PI. XA"II. 2. c and /); the others are deeply hollowed, and one has 
a long slot cut in its wall (PI. XA"II. 2. a d and f-h). The nine siieciinens 
were lying horizontally end to end in a row. west to east, at a depth of 
2 feet below the surface of the island, at the level of the dec])cr north-west 
hearth, and not far from it. They had obviously been collected and 
deliberately placed in position. The objects themselves are probably 
weathered-out "knots'’ from iiine-trees. and a suggestion has been made 
that they were collected as a resinous "kindling'’ for the fire. But the 
points of some are worn by friction, in some the broad ends also are 
smoothed, and the slot along the side of another (PI. XVH, 2. a) is clearly 
artificial, while none shows any mark of burning. 

For what purpose they were used I cannot imagine, unless the hollow 
ones may have been stuck in the ground to carry a torch. The only relics 
to which they bear any resemblance are the thtes of deer antlers found at 
the crannog of Drumgay, Co. Fermanagh, said to have been used in the 
making of fishing-nets (AVood-Martin, 1880. p. 80. figs. 48-.52). but probably 
the resemblance is only suiierficial. 

Birch-bark Rolls . — Several strips of birch-bark twisted into loose rolls 
were found upon the brushwood laver under the u]>per platform (PL XIAL 
2. c-p). 

(d) Personal Relics. 

Most varied and interesting of all the meagre discoveries of artefacts 
were the personal relics. They include ol>jects of metal, leather, and 
woven fabric. 

Silrer Coin . — A single coin was h)und by Mr P. X. Peach in the south- 
east corner of the island within 0 inches of the humus surfact' and 0 inches 
or less bt'low the grass-roots of the surface layer — that is. it was abi)V(‘ 
the stone-covereil surface. It was a silver coin of the reign of Mary Queen 
of Scots, bearing oil one side a St Andrew's cross and crown, three roses, 
and the letters AIR. and on the reverse the words MARIA KEGIXA 
SCO’fORUM. Unfortunately the date was und('ci])herable and after 
Mr Peach hail made severid rubbings the surfaces began to bivak up so 
that till' design has disappeared. Mr R. Kerr informs me that the above 
description does not corri‘s]»ond I'xactly with that of any known coin of 
Queen Mary, the nearest being the half-bawbee of the ])eriod from l.')42 
to l.j.jS. 

The presence of such a coin, though its su]ierficial i^o.sition shows that 
it had nothing to do with the builders of the island. ])oints to the continued 
use of the island in the latter half of the sixteenth century or later, and 
conlirms the evidence of the Gaelic ]>oet referred to in an earlier section. 
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Two bronze articles were found at greater dejith in the island. 

Bronze Brooch . — The fir.st is a sinn^le circular brooch of which the piii 
is missing. It is composed of a crude amalgam of copper and brass, which 
suggests that the makers were not highly skilled metallurgists, and its 
construction is equally primitive. For it has been formed from a very 
thin strip of bronze, curved to form a circle, and joined by an overlap on 

both sides of the narrow bar on which the pin 
was hinged. The bar itself is. therefore, formed 
of two thicknesses of metal and the crudeness of 
the welding is shown by the presence of the flux, 
which has the apjjearance of some sort of resin. 

The brooch is 1^ inch in diameter, and the 
width of its metal circle inch. It is orna- 
mented by an incised design composed of a 
scries of straight lines contained within two 
circidar incisions which follow the outer and 
inner edge of the circle (fig. 19). The essence 
of this simple and crudely wrought design is 
a double-lined square, the sides of wliich touch 
the inner circle, and the corners of which rest 
at the outer edge. Outside the square the 
spaces ar(' filled with c-lose-set lines: inside, each 
angle contains an arrangement of a single median 
stroke flanked on each side by a double line. All fhe lines have been cut 
in the bronze by a shar]i graving tool. and. although the workmanship is 
irregular, the design as a whole is striking enough in its sim])le repetition. 

The brooch resembles the (‘laborate i>laid broejehes of the sixteenth 
century, but its light structure precludes the idea that if could have been 
used to fasten a heavy garment, and Mr T. D. KcTidrick suggests that it may 
be a chea]) variety made for cottage folk as opposed to tin* more flashy and 
ex])ensive examples. Mr A. J. II. Edwards considers that the design 
indicates that the brooch is of late ty[>e, belonging to the eighteenth centurv. 
and Mr Kendrick cojicurs in this determination. 

The brooch was found at the extn-me north end of the island, in the 
brushwood layer which lay b(“low the outer cross-beam of the iqiper plat- 
form. Since this is not far below the surface of the slope, it may be that 
it had slq^ped into that position from a higher level. 

Bronze Ticeezer-like Article . — The second personal relic in bronze is a 
small article resembling tweezers, formed of two independent bars of 
bronze each inches long. ^2 across, and inch thick. The to]) 

ends f)f the bars have been hammered slightly wider than the shafts, and 
there the arms are connected by a bronze rivet, the intermediate portion 
of which holds them inch a])art (PI. XYII, 1, h). 
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Tweezers have been found in Roman settlements, at Glastoiibury, and 
elsewhere, but these are made of a single piece of metal and spring is 
obtained by bending the top end in a wide hoop. Whether the Treig relic 
was used as a pair of tweezers or in some sort of mounting for leather-work 
cannot be decided. It was found just above the hearthstone in the north- 
east corner of the island. 2 feet below the surface and not far above the 
level of the upper platform. It therefore belongs to an early stage of 
habitation. 

WofjJlen Fabric . — A single fragment of cloth, unique in weave, was found 
at the north end of the island just above the level of the upper platform. 
It is oidy about 4 inches long in the direction of the warp by 2i inches 
broad, and although it is turned in at one end aiid seems to form a fringe 
at the other, this aijpearance is due merely to the decay of the weft threads 
so that the warp has become loose. Mrs Crowfoot, whose report follows, 
suggests that it may have been part of a narrow belt, since the fragment 
appears to be complete from selvage to selvage (PI. XVIII. 2). 

Microscopic examination of the material of this fabric was made with 
the object of learning something of the character of the wool which com- 
l)osed it. The faltric itself in its outer parts is a rusty brown, but where 
the surface has been unexposed it is black. The wool has been dyed, 
but the jiresence and distribution of pigment gramdes within the wool 
fibres showed that the fleece had been originally brown or "moorit.” 
Eurther. the wool was fine in quality, the fibres being 0-020-U-024 mm. 
in diameter, and in the fabric the fibres were very short, like those in the 
“shoddy " cloth of modern days : but this may have been due to the breaking 
of the fil)res during their long submergence, under tlie strain of the twist 
of spinning. 

The surface character of the fibres shows that the wool was good for 
spinning, for the cuticular scales are rather close set and have irregular 
slightly toothed edges (fig. 20). so that the filu-es woidd adhere well to one 
another. 

I have com])ared this wool microscopically with that of black-face 
and Cheviot sheep and of the most primitive of ilomestic breeds known 
at the present day — the Soay sheep (see fig. 20). The natural brown colour 
of the Treig w(jol. its fineness aiul its scale ])attern show it to he very 
dith'rcnt from that of the modern breeds ;ind nu)st closely related to the 
wool of the Soay sheep. I'hese sheep sur\ived in modern times only 
on one of the islands of the St Kilda groiq). but there can be little doubt 
that they represent one of the earliest breeds brought to Scotland by the 
l)rehistori<- peoples, and that they may be the direct descendants of 
Studer’s sheep, Oris (tries stiideri. of the Swiss lake-dwellings, as J. G. 
Millais suggested in his Mainmnis of Great Britain, and of the large-homed 
sheep whose remains have been found in Roman c-amps aiid Romano- 
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Britisli villages, as stated by General Pitt Rivers, Professor T. H. Bryce, 
and Professor Cossar Ewart (see Curie. 1911, vol. ii. p. 37.3). C'nfortunately 
it is impossible to say how long this ancient race of sheep continued to 
exist in remote parts of the mainland of Scotland as a pure breed or as 
an admixture with races subsequently imported, although the small short- 
tailed tine-woolled sheej) described in 1578 by Bishop John Lesley as 
inhabiting the Aale of TAveed may have belonged to the latter category 
(see Ritchie. 1914. p. 103). 

Enable to hiid a cloth of similar texture amongst the small collection 
of ancient Scottish fabrics in the National Museum of Antiquities of 



2n. Wool fihK'A Gf-sdine t> pical hrtqqU <*( '^liccp. a, (mm woollen fablic in crannoL': 

h. It Dili I'l'iniitivt' Sony breed ; c\ f r(HM Scot t black -lace: d. IVoin ( 'hevitil. Magnilied HDD thaniet<*i‘s. 


Scotlantl. I sent it. through the kind intta-Acntion (jf Mr T. !). Koulrick of 
the British Museum, to Mrs Grace M. CroAvfofrt. Avhose knoAAledge of 
Avoollen fabrics and cx])crt Jiualysis of the St Cutldjert and other textiles 
has already i)roA cd of gn-at A'alue. Mrs Crowfoot. b_A' examination of tlie 
cranuog fragment itself and by ex]>erinu‘nts attenq)ting to du|)licate the 
weaA'c of the fabric, in Avhich she succeialed. lias bi“en enabled to draw up 
an interesting description of this uniijut' sanqile. Her re])ort is here 
included : — 


NOTES CI’ON THE AVOOI.EEX FAI5R1C FROM THE FRANNOti 

AT LOCH TREIG. 

Ba' Guaci-; M. ('({Owi oot. 

Th<* jiic-ei’vcd jxirtion ol' tlii', fabric is ahont four inclics long, folded 
over above, with tlii'cad-, cut at both ends, and is theri'fore ineonqilete. 
The original width was jirobably a', seen at ])resent. about two and a half 
inches, because the selvage is well ])reser\-ed on the left-hand side and a \ (“i a' 
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small portion also appears to be present on the right. These selvages are 
not specially woven as such, but the loops of the weft can be seen still intact 
and binding the outermost warps. From the presence of these selvages 
the distinction between warp and weft is certain. 

TT V/rp and Wefi . — Two qualities of warp can be seen, one coarse and one 
fine, the weft being finer than the finest warp. The weft is certainly 
S spun, or in English usage, left spun, as also is the fine warp: the twists 
are difficult to see on the coarse warp because it is very lightly spun, hut I 
think it is also left spun. There are fourteen blocks of eight fine warps, 
and one coarse warp is set up at the beginning of the weave and one at the 
end. while two coarse warps are set between each block ot tine warps: the 
fine warps equal 112, the coarse 28. total 140 warps; the wefts are probably 
about 40 to the inch. 



■ ■■■■■ 



Fig. 21. of the construction of the woollen fabric, showing two rejicats of tlie weave; the 

warps, perpendicular, are shown in black, the weft, hoi’izontal. in wliite. The pattern repetit?' on four 
throws of weft, as indicated by the numerals at the side. 


]Veave . — In order to discover how the fabric was woven 1 made some 
trial weaves from material spun from Shetland wool, and to judge from 
these samples the weave is a Ibtir heddle diag(.)nal twill. On the face, the 
weft passes under three and over one of the warps. The twill is seen to be 
divided by sunk lines or rills rtinning in the direction ot tin* warp. These 
are caused by the presence of the thick warj)s between which the wett 
]iasses in a plain or ■'tabby” weave, and except for these "tabby lines 
the twill goes straight across tlu‘ lahrie. dhe line warps are close pressed 
and beaten up hard, which no doubt contributes to the ridged efleet: on 
the face the weft is little seen. The back gives an impression of plain 
weave, but the twill, fine and squeezed iq). eau he distinguished in places 
between the more prominent thick warps in plain weave. 

At first I thought the weave must be a three heddle twill, iii which the 
back simulates plain weave: but the samples iii tour lieddle weave are 
much closer in character to the actual tabrie. The diagram (tig. 21) gives 
two repe.its of the weave, the warps being shown in black. th(' wetts in 
white; the pattern repeats on tour throws ot weft. 

'The Loom, and Com pandde T'ahncu . — Tlie twills ot Northern origin, 
belonging to the Iron Ag»', iire believed to have htn'ii woven on the warp 
weighted loom; some rare earlier pieces may have been tinger woven. 
The t'rannog textile might have been woven by tinger weave, or by means 
VOL. LXXVI. ^ 
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of four rod heddles. or three rod heddles and a shedro on the warp weighted, 
or some other primitive loom. I know of no material exactly comparable 
to throw light on this point. 

Diagonals were popular in the Roman period, and many varieties, 
herring-bone, diamond in three and four heddle weaves, etc., appear in the 
time of the Vikings (see A. Geijer. Birke III).i but none of these have the 
peculiar lines or rills seen on the Crannog fabric. The only ancient instances 
of such rills that I know occur among the textiles of Palmyra (lst-3rd cent. 
A.D.) — two fine diagonal weaves, “serges canneles.”- which according to 
M. Pfister may be of Syrian origin, but these serges are very different in 
design and texture. The Crannog textile appears to me to be at present 
unique in character. 

Leather Shoes . — Portions of at least three leather shoes were found, 
all in one i)lace. beyond the north end of the island, and close to the ladder 
which gave access to the dwelling space (PI. XVIII. 1). The shoes were 
found about 18 inches from the surface, higher than the timlter lattice of 
the outworks and lower than the level of the upper platform. It seems 
likely that at different times they had aecidentally dropped into the water 
from the feet of people climbing the steps to the island, and had sunk 
beyond rescue. 

I have submitted the fragments to the expert examination of Mr J. 
McIntyre of Bishop Aucklaiul, and his re])ort upon them is as follows; — 

“The two shoes — a right and left though not a ])air — are made of 
leather, and although much perished have sufficient remaining to determine 
their type and method of manufacture. They are both of the same order: 
short-vamped tic-bar shoes without heels, whidi have been made by a 
skilled shoemaker. 

“The u[)per consists of two parts: the front or vamp is made of one 
thickness of soft leather, and the back of two thicknesses of firm leather, 
the nature of which prevented collapse in wear. The sole is made of one 
piece and is strengthened internally with extra thicknesses at i'orepart 
and heel, but not as a continuous iumw-soU*. The seams whidi dose the 
upper and secure the latter to the sole are s<“wn with leather thongs, and 
all seaniN are reinl'orced with striiis of leather, in places double ami some- 
times folded, d’be tlmng ])asses through holes in the seams which have 
been made with an awl, and in parts of the sole-s(>am this thong penetrates 
seven thicknesses of leather, namely two inner-soles, outi'r-sole. single 
strip, folded strip and iqqier. Hdie shm“ would hi' made inside out and 
turned when finished, the ])arts being held in a wooden clamp during 

' A. Oeijf-r, •■Dio ToxtilFiinilo ;iiih <lon Oi-alicrii,’’ Ilirkii. vol. iiL. (K. Vittorliot.s. HUtoiio ocli 
Antik%itot.. Ak.-idc-mion), I'.iSS. 

- K. Trj’tilrs ilf I*ahnt/rt\ 1^84. Sgg L. 17, p. " la trains i>asf,c en s<Tge 2 dfssub 2 d«*s>-ous, 

CDpvndant cha'pn* apiv-^ !»• sixipna* Id il<* chann- il y a uii point <it‘ tafl’i-tas SDlon schema ti^. 5, il se 
forme ain^i des rairiure.-' dan^ le sens de la chaine" (pi. ix,t/). also Xoucraux Texlilesdc Palnii/re, l'J37, 
1j. 43, ph vi, a. 
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stitching. It may be noted, however, that the edge of the vamp of the 
left shoe has been stitched vdth needle and thread, doubtless to prevent 
stretching. 

“The shoe is held on the foot by means of bars on either side of the 
upi>er. perforated for laces which are tied over instep. 

“Slight differences between the slioes may be noted. The left shoe is 
about size 1, by shape of sole probably that of a small woman, has one 
inner-sole at forepart with grain of leather upxjermost. and has tie-bars 
as sejaarate laieces secured internally to sole-seam and emerging through 
slots in the upper. The right shoe is about size 1.3. fitting a young jaerson 
of ten or eleven years, has a broader shajaed sole, with inner-sole at forejaart 
of two thicknesses having flesh of leatlier uiajaennost. and has tie-bars cut 
in jaiecc with the vamja.'' 

In addition to the two shoes des<-ribed there were several fragmentary 
pieces, all found at the same place, which Mr McIntyre describes thus: 

■■(1) Back of uiajaer with heel counter. 

I think this may belong to the left-foot shoe. The counter or 
stiffener appears to have been lightly attached to the inner 
thickness: the stiteh-holes about i inch apart round upper 
margin. 

(2) The thin strip belongs to the above shoe and was sewn I'ound the 

edge of vamp. 

(3) The remaining pieces form the back of a third shoe, and show inter- 

esting folding of inner fiiece to effect the i)iirx:)ose of a stiffener. “ 

On one point I am inclined to differ from Mr McIntyre’s interxu-etation 
of the structure of the shoes. The narrow stri]ts of single or folded leather 
which he looks ui)on as having been inserted to reinforce the seams, where 
sole and u]i])er are stitched togtdher with leather thongs. a]>x>('ttr to me to 
be the remains t)f jiieces whicli originally covered the whole sole. The 
sole xtart of those xiie<-es has been worn .away. My reasons for so tbinkiug 
are these : ( 1 ) the inserted stri])s are not of regular size aroinul a shoe, but at 
koine jiarts are broader than at others as if the sole had worn away not 
quite evenly at the margins: (2) tlu“ shoes are well worn, suggesting that 
the original sole surface, where wear is hardest, is unlikely to have remained 
intact — on my interxiretatiou two sole jiieces have been worn away, leaving 
only those parts wbere they were held together by stitebing. and which 
could not be worn away without the disintegration of the whole shoe: 
on ^Ir McIntyre's interpretation no sole piece has been worn away: and 
(3) if tlu' shoemaker considered it necessary to have heel-uxijier com]iosed 
of two Jiieces, in one shoe with a. stilfener in addition, it seems unlikely 
that he woidd make the sole, w hich had to bear much more wear and tear, 
of one comjilete ]iiece only, even if it was strengthened internally by 
additional discontinuous jiieces. 
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In the accompanying figure (fig. 22) I have shown in composite dia- 
grammatic form the structure of the shoes as if they were cut lengthwise 
through the centre to show the leather layers. The thick continuous lines 
indicate the leather pieces as they survive at i^resent, when two thicknesses 
appear to be inserted as strengtheners in the seam where upper and sole 
meet (Mr McIntyre’s interpretation). The thick broken lines indicate 
the supposed position and relationshij) of former sole pieces which have 
been worn away (my interjjretation). 

Mr McIntyre concludes: "The outstanding thing about the shoes is 
the stitching with thong and the reinforcing of seams with strips of leather 



Fig. 22. Leather shoe, showing leather layers as in median longitudinal section, llalf natural size. 

— thus producing a very strong seam as the remains of the Treig shoes 
so convincingly show. 

"Shoes of the Romano-British iteriod arc usually either hobnailed 
shoes (in which case the nails hold the shoes together) or lighter indoor 
shoes with upi)er and sole made in one piece. Whereas the uppers are 
invariably closed with needle and thread in Romimo-British shoes of first- 
and second-century dates, the small collection which Birley found in the 
well of the Theodosian ])rincipia at Chesterholnu'. Vindolana. had the 
tippers of some shoes closed with leather thongs, thotigh not in (£uite the 
same manner as in the Treig crannog slioes. ’fliere was also in the Vindolana 
lot an odd shoe with short vamp covering the toes only, as in the I’reig 
shoes, a type not seen by the writer in earlier collections. 

"The Treig shoes, therefore, seem to me made with a lat(>r and improvetl 
adaptation of the thong-sewn seam, used in this case both for closing u]i])ers 
and securing them to soles. 

"The short vami). tie-bar fastening. ty])ical Romano-British shape ol‘ 
sole of left shoe, and the ado])tion of iinjiroveinent in seam lead me to the 
rather vague conclusion that the shot's belong to some pt'riod later than, 
say, A.D. .jUU, thfiugh how much later I do not know.’’ 
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10. Age and Occupation of the Lake-dwelling. 

Tlie later stages of the occupation of a site such as has been described 
are often easier to define than the earlier, and for this reason I shall discuss 
first the period of the final occupation of the Treig crannog and thereafter 
examine the evidence of its earlier history. 

Final Occupation . — The contemporary references to the island and its 
use. which occur in the verses of Domhnall WacFliionnaigh. who lived 
about 1600. and the tradition of Ke])]'>och‘s Council Island, point to the 
likelihood that regular occupation of the lake-dwelling had ceased by 
the early years of the seventeenth century, and that it had degenerated 
to a place of occasional resoi't for feasting or more serious discussions. 

The period of its final occupation is perha])s indicated by the discovery, 
almost at the surface, of a silver coin or medalet of Wary Queen of Scots, 
the date of which is probably about l.'>42-.'38. This relic, although 
found at a different part of the island, was on or above the level of the 
highest hearth: it may have been ilropped by one of the occasional visitors, 
but it is reasonable enough to suppose that it may have belonged to the 
last period of regular habitation, which may therefore be regarded as the 
latter half of the sixteenth centuiy. 

It has been stated that eWdencc exists of the occupation of Scottish 
crannogs during that century. In a footnote on his work on Irish Lake 
Dwellings. Wood-Wartin writes; “In the year l.)08 it is of [sic on] record 
that a Scottish monastery granted a lease of a. crannog. one of the covenants 
being that the occupant was to place a certain quantity of stones outside 
the piling in each year, to protect the structure from the destructive 
influence of the waters of the lake” (1886. p. 31). Unfortunately Wood- 
Martin does not state in what part of Scotland the monastery was. nor 
docs he give his authority for the statement. But the statement, with 
its inferences that in the early sixteenth century Scottish crannogs were 
occujiied and that their continueil use was reckoned upon, is so im])ortant 
that it was desirable to discover its origin. With the help of Mr AVilliam 
Angus and Mr Baton it was traced to a lejise, dated 24th Jidy l.)08. by the 
abbot and convent of Cupar in Angus, granting tt) Sir Alexander Turnbull 
for life their chaplaincv of St Margaret’s Isle in the Loch of Forfar. The 
lease onlains amongst other things that the lessee is bound “to see to the 
building and laqiair of the chapel, and houses.” and “to make i)lantation 
of trees within and without, and to make works of stone for the defence 
and safety of the loch and its trees, lest the trees be overthrown by the 
force and violence of the water” (Trans, in Stuart, 1868. pp. 143. 144). 

Now St Margaret's Isle or Inch was a fairly large island with remains 
of at least two stone buildings; it was not an artificial island as had been 
supposed, but was a natural elevation strengthened by piles and stones 
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(Mimro, 1882, p. 20). It was a protected island rather than an artificial 
crannog: the lease calls it simply “ hisula.” and there is no evidence that 
it possessed any of the elaborate wooden frameworks characteristic of 
the crannogs. 

The lease of 1508. therefore, affords no proof that cranno^s were in 
active use and occupation in the sixteenth century. Indeed Dr Stuart 
(1868. p. 147). after referring to the habitation of h)ur crannogs in the 
county of Antrim in the beginning of the seventeenth century, says: "No 
evidence of late occupation of this kind a]>pcars in regard to any of our 
known Scottish examples.” And ^Munro. referring to the Celtic area 
beyond the limits of the Scottish i)ortion of the kingdom of Strathclyde, 
admits. “I may at once state that there are no data derived from an 
examination of its artificial islands, nor any relics of their occupiers, which 
can give even an approximate notion of their chronological range” (1882, 
p. 287). 

The evidence, then, is of more than ordinary interest which suggests 
that the Treig crannog was occupied during the sixt(‘enth century and fell 
out of use as a place of regular habitation towards the end of that century 
or the beginning of the follo\\ ing cc-ittury. 

Earlier Occupation.— \V q must now ask whether there is any evidence 
t(j indicate either the pc'riod when the crannog was constructed or the 
stretch of time dui'ing which it was occupied. Tln're are three lines of 
inrpiiry available — information derived (a) from the relics fouml. (/>) from 
the architecture of the crannog itself, and {<■) from the timber of which it 
was built. 

(a) The ErieJence of flu.' Rc/h-.s. — Apart from the silver coin of ^lary 
Queen of Scots, found w ithin 9 inches of the modern surface, the onlv other 
relic from the up|)ei' layeis was the i'ragmeni of an iron blade which Mr 
A. J. II. Edwards identifies a-, part of a b.acksword. [>rohal)ly of tin- sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. 'Phis was found ;ihout 1 foot below th(‘ humus 
suriace amongst ashes in the middle of tlu“ island, wlu-re the greatest 
amount of subsidcjice had taken ])lace. its position indicated that it 
belonged to the late occu])ation of th<‘ island and its datt* agrc'es with the 
suggestion that this must j>robably have been iii the lat(“ sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century. 

Beneath one of the hearths which lay on the (‘X])osed stone-covenal 
surface at the north-west corner of the island and which belonged to the 
late occupation lay another at a dei)th of about 1 foot, and this overlav' 
another a few inches deeper, while the deejjest hearth was 2 feet below the 
stone sui'face. 1 he hearths mark successixa* ])(*riods of occu])ation. and 
since they also indicate the gradual subsidenct' of the original structure 
(sec p. 28) they may be takcTi to indicate in all a considerable Ia])se of time. 
Now just above tlu' lowest hearth were found several relics: (a) fragment 
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of earthenware jar. {b) iron fragment with square collar, (c) bronze tweezer- 
like object, (d) fragment of woollen fabric. 

Unfortunately none of these relics is definitive as regards period: (h) 
and (c) are undatable: the earthenware may well belong, according to 
Mr R. B. K. Stevenson, to the seventeenth century, but the fabric, the 
weave of which appears to be uui<iue. seems to belong to a considerably 
earlier period : in neither case is there any certainty. 

The bronze brooch is of eighteenth-century date, but so slight an object 
may have worked its way from the surface through the foot and a half 
of loose stones to the brushwood layer where it was found. And of the 
shoes all that can be said is that they seem to he an im])rovement of the 
Roinano-British type and therefore later than a.d. .5U0. hut that there 
exists no shoe of exactly similar fabrication with which they could he 
correlated. 

The relics are not very hel])ful. hut such as they are they point in a 
general and vague way to oeeupation, even of the lowcu’ inhabited levels, 
about the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, although the woollen fabric 
is probably much earlier. 

(h) Thr Ecidenct- fmin the Architecture of the Crcnuiog . — From what has 
already been said it is clear that the Treig erannog belongs to that iieculiar 
type, of mixed timber and stone construction, which has been found only 
in Scotlaitd and Ireland. Irish crannogs. ;nid tlu“ lake-village of Glaston- 
bury. were iidialtited as early as tla* second or third ciaitury n.f.. and some 
of the former may ha\e been built still I’arliei’. l.nit the Scottish lake- 
dwcdlings whiidi hav(' hc-en excavateil uj) to tlu' ])resent. mainly in the 
south-west, belong to the early centuries of our era. 

Although it bears a family resembl.-mct' to these Scottish structures, 
the Treig craunog is distincti^■^‘. Thus ^liinro states that prominent 
stj'uctural features charactei-istic of the Scottish crannogs which had bi'on 
described ii]) to tin' ]i('riod of his account wt're "(I) tq>right piles in the 
form oi‘ oiu' or mort' circU's: and (2) the remains of fiat beams containing 
large square-cut holes at their extremities” (1882. ]). 2()0). Now the I'reig 
crainiog presented neither t)f thost* features. It had nout' of tlu' scatterc'd 
|)iU's which sometiTiu's forme<l prominent outworks of tlu* southern cr.-uinogs. 
and evt'ii if the send)lauce of a, jvdisadt' was created by the proji'Ction 
above wati'r of the posts holding tlu' up])er platform in ])osition. tin' outline 
was rt'ctangular and not circular. Indeed the rectangular arranga'inent 
was a basic feature of the tlesign of the Trt'ig cranuog. and this dearly 
diffeiH'ntiates it from tlu* southern type, with its ciretdar mounds and 
radiating timbers. 

The Working of tlu' timbers is ecpially distinctive, for scjuare-cut holes 
in fiat beams were absent a.t Treig. and the timbers were held together by 
the interlocking of square-cut half-checks (see PI. VII, 2, 3). Even the 
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character of the timbers is different, for except in the basal framework 
squared beams were not found, and the .structure was of natural tree- 
trunks. a few of which had been slightly dressed. 

Finally, the mechanical construction, while in a general way agreeing 
in the succession of its layers with that of other Scottish crannogs. develops 
several distinctive features. These are apparent in the open framework 
of the ba'a! timbers and of the up|)er platform, and particularly in the 
arrangement of the intermediate timbers, iii regularly spaced ranges set 
at right angles to the current of the loch, in place of the usual succession 
of layers of beams or trunks of trees set so as to cross or intersect each other, 
^loreoter. the frameworks, instead of being held in position bv piles 
penetrating the timbers, were fixed by posts }>laced in opposite angles at 
their intersections. The methoil of gaining access to the crannog bv a 
ladder ])rojecting from the bed of the locJi. and leading presumablv to a 
short gangway, appears not to have been noticed hitherto in Scottish 
craimogs. 

From these facts the conclusions may be drawn: (1) That the builders 
of the Treig crannog were familiar with the general sclieme of construction 
of the Scoto-Irish type of crannog: (2) that their woodwork is more 
crude than that of the builders of other known Scottish crannogs. since 
they made nif)re use of the natural trunks of trees, and exco]3t in the basal 
timbers did not use dresse<l scpiared beams; and (3) that tliey modified, 
and I tliink impro\'ed. in tludr island tlu* mechanical design of crannog 
construction. 

The-'C conclusions suggest that the Treig crannog was built at a period 
later than the crannogs of the south-west of Scotland, and by people to 
whom rough-and-ready joinery ai)pealed more than skilled carpentrv. 

(c) Eridrnce from thr Timbers of the Ercnuiog . — The main timbers of 
the island, with the exce])tion of the basal framework, were natural trunks 
of pine and birch, cut as a ride to a length of 3(1-32 feet. The i)ine-trunks 
were straight and oi' regular growth, generally about a foot or a little o\ er 
in diameter and showing ])ractically no tapt>r along their whole length. In 
one tree the annual rings were counted and numbered 10(3. It is more 
remarkable that the birch stems of the int(>rmediate timbers, usuallv 
about 7 to 10 inches in diameter, were as straight and almost as regular 
in growth as the pine, and one of these. 20 inches in diameter, had 118 
annual rings. Another was 21 inches in diameter. .lohns in his Forest 
Trees of Britain states that the birch lu'efers soil in which turf overlies 
sand and “in such situations it attains maturity in about fifty years: but 
it seldom exceeds .50 feet in height, with a trunk from 12 to 18 inches in 
diameter.’’ 

The crannog was built, therefore, at a time when a close forest of pine 
and of exceptionally fine birch clothed the neighbouring hills. At present 
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there are no natural pine-woods about the loch, and the scattered birch- 
trees are small and of very scraggy growth. 

Is it possible to say when the Treig watershed possessed a forest such 
as would supply the timber of the crannog? There is little more than 
tradition to guide us. Bishop Lesley, writing in 1578. refers to the “Tor 
Wod" Caledonia Silva "Qubais boundis war sa large, that frome the 
Callendar and Caldir Wod to LochqTdiaber war extendet” (Dalrynp^le’s 
translation. 1590). and the brothers Stuart mention the tradition of a 
great pine-forest which extended from the western braes of Lochaber to 
the Black Water and the mosses of Rannoch. and which was burned to 
expel the wolves. Loch Treig lies within the area covered by both 
references, and the latest period when wolves proved generally troublesome 
and when the forest burnings for their extir])ation to(>k place iii this and 
other regions may be put down roughly as about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The most then that can be safely deduced from the timbers of the 
crannog is that they must have been cut in a forest that existed probably 
from ju’chistoric times till the sixteenth <-entury. 

Conelusions regarding the Age of the Crannog . — According to tradition 
the crannog was visited and used in a casual way as late as the seventeenth 
century, but the skill and labour expended uiion its creation would not 
have justified its use solely for occasional visits, and its regular occupation 
probably ca-me to an end. judging by the relics, in the sixteenth century. 
At that period it woidd still have been a semiceable refuge-i')lace from 
wolves as well as from waiuhu'ing marauders. 

ere we to judge by the relics alone, it might also be argmal that the 
cramtog was bxiilt in the sixteenth century, for ixone is demonstrably of 
earlier date, although the leather shot's ap]')ear to have affinities with a 
Roma no-British type, and the woolhai fabric might well be of a similar 
age. 

It has to be remembered, however, that a crannog is unlike a land 
dwelling in the sense that when once it has been built its method of con- 
struction is entirely hiddcTX from observation. If our crannog. therefore, 
was madt* in the sixteenth <-<'ntury. or about that time, it must either 
h;i\e be(‘n axi indepcaideut invention, which is mdikely. or the building 
of craimogs in Scotland must have been an art practised without serious 
discontinuity from the time of thosx' south-western examples which date 
from the Roman occupation of Scotlaml. For there can be no doubt 
that the gx'ueral plan of the Trt'ig crannog is founded ujion the established 
ty]>e of tlu‘ Scoto-Irish examples. 

There is at i)resent no evidence of this long tradition of crannog-building 
in Scotland, though it may be revealed by the excavation of the very 
numerous craimogs of the Highland lochs. It seems more likely that 
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the Treig crannog-builclers lived at a period in closer contact with the 
construction of the cranno^s of Romano-British times, and the modi- 
fications and improvements which they introduced into the design suggest 
that they lived at the end of or soon after those times. 

The idea that the origin of the craniiog belongs to a period before the 
sixteenth century is supported, vaguely, by the assumption of the Gaelic 
poet that the island had existed for a long time before 1600. at which date, 
obviously, no tradition of its creation had sinxived. But it is more 
dehnitely supported by the x>i’P'sence of at least three sux)erim])Osed Inearths, 
indicating a subsidence of 4 feet in one x>ai-t of the island. This must 
have taken ]ilace over a ])rolonged x>eriod. unless we assume, and it would 
be a rash assumxjtion, that all the xirccautions taken to ]irevent the sinking 
of the structure had been ineffective and that it had subsided ra^iidly 
after being built. 

There is another i)ossibility that deserves mention. In the typical 
Scottish ci-annog the general rule is that the basal su])])orting timbers are 
squared dressed beams sometimes associated with natural ti’unks. and 
that the ])latform or pavement b('aring the dwelling-surface is of sc[uared 
dressed beams. It is odd that ii^ the Treig ci-annog the arrangement is 
revc'i'sed and that the only s(xuared beams in the structure wert' found 
amongst the basal or foundation timbers, whereas the x^latform. both as 
regards its framework and the "llooring" which covered it. was of natural 
truitks. That is to say. tlu“ workmanshix> of tlie foundation timbers is 
differimt and inor(' Hnislnsl than that of the up])er ])latform and its ])ave- 
ment. I'liis suggt'sts the [>ossibility that tin* two series may belong to 
(lilfer(mt pei'iods: that whih' tlu“ basal timbcis re|))-esi*nt the oiaginal 
woodwork of the crannog. the niqicr ])latform and its ])avem(‘nt may have 
been reconstrncted at a later date because C)f the ch'struction of tlu' original 
])latform l)y subsidence or decay. In that case the stoni'-and-earth su])er- 
structure of the crannog would date from tin* x’eriod of reconstrnctioi^, 
and the relics it contained woidd gi\ c no ])ointei' to the ])eriod of the original 
c(jnstrncti(jn of the island. 

The x)hotograx)hs of the relics in the plates which follow were made by 
Mr R. .1. Fant. Technical Assistant in th«‘ De])artment of Zoology. Fni- 
versity of Ediidnii'gh. to whose skill :uid ;issistance I am gi’catly iiuh'bted; 
th(‘ x)hotographs of the crannog and its structui'cs were made by me in 
July 19J3. To the Carnegie 'rrust for the Universities of Scotland I i-ecord 
my thanks bn- a generous grant contributeil towards the defrayment of 
the cost of rc])ro(lucing these ])lates and the text-figuri“s. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate IV. 

1. Side view of tlie expo>;cd erannog from the west, before excavations had 
begun. The wliite band in tlie background is the new embankment built to 
I'aise the West Highland Railway above the water-level of the Treig Dam. 

2. End view of the erannog from the south, showing the laminated mound 
upon which it was built. 


Plate V. 

1. Hearth No. 1 of schist slabs in left background, and in foreground part of 
circular setting of large pebbles, probably the foundation of another hearth. 

2. Post-hole in centre of island, probably to carry central support of dwelling. 

Plate VI. 

1. Excavation at north end of upper platform, showing 

(a) sujjerstructure of stones and earth. 

(b) cross-beams of framework of upper platform, the nearest being the 

outermost beam, succeeded by half-beam with wedge-shaped end. 

(c) bedding of platform, and 

(d) some of intermediate timbers. 

2. Framework of upper platform at centre of island, .seen from east, showing 
two inner longitudinal beams and under them two cross-beams; the end of the 
spade is resting upon one of these. The two short lengths of trunks above tin* 
platform are part of the stringers or “ ilooring.” 


Plate VII. 

1. Excavation proceeding between beams of framework shown in Plate VI. 2; 
gives an impression of the massiveness of the construction of a single rectangle 
of the frame (rf. lig. 11). The men are standing uiion the intermediate timbers. 

2. End of a cross-beam showing square-cut check for securing an outer longi- 
tudinal beam in position. 

3. A cross-beam, falh'u from its original position, which shows two checks 
to interlock with longitudinal beams and a notch upon which a buttressing b('am 
bore. This was probably the outer beam on the south of the platform framework. 


Plate VII J. 

1. Brushwood packing (mainly In'athor and bracken) beneath outer cross- 
beam at north end. ])art of which is shown at top of photogra])h. 

2. Excavation showing two cross-beams of platform and, at right, one of the- 
upright "wedging” posts. An upper birch trunk of the intermediate timbers 
is just exposed, and a large boulder lies upon it. Between boidder and trunk, 
and elsewhere, remains of brushwood layers can be seen. 
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Plate IX. 

1. Intermediate timbers shown in relation to a cross-beam of platform 
(at top) ; here also large boulders rest upon the trunks. On right compressed 
layers of decayed vegetable matter appear beneath the cross-beams and above 
the timbers. The tip of the shovel is resting upon a timber of the basal platform. 

2. Intermediate timbers; several ranges of natural trunks, usually of birch, 
lying parallel to the cross-beams, one of which is partly shown at the top of the 
photograph. 


Plate X. 

1. Basal framework at north-west corner of island. 

2. Part of basal lattice of birch branches at south-west corner of island. 


Plate XI. 

1. Part of basal lattice at north end of island. 

2. Key-iioint of ci-ossed and wedged timbers at north end of island, viewed 
from the island (c/. fig. 16). 


Plate XII. 

1. Key-point of crossed and wedged timbers, viewed looking towards the 
island (c/. fig. 10). 

2. Birch posts deflected by pressure of i-iland; at north end beyond outermost 
cross-beam. 


Plate XIII. 

1. An early stage in excavation of north end; at right heavy squared timbers 
lying at an angle and supporting the lateral thrust of the island. 

2. Bemains of ladder at nortli end giving access to island, showing the relation 
of its slope to that of the surface of the island. 


Plate XIV. 

1. Wooden dowel-pins and pegs. <i. h. simple dowel-jiin-^. cut from natural 
timber: c. eight-sided dowel-pin: d. portion of eigbt-'ided dowel-pin. extracted 
from beam of upper platform; c. beaded pin. About = natural size. 

2. f(, h. Chips of oak. cut by adze: c c. rolled up strips of bircb-bark found 
upon brushwood layer under u|>per jilatforin. About \ natural size. 

Plate XV. 

Wooden vessels. — 1. 2, Views in elevation and in jilan of dug-out vessel of 
oak, probably for transjiort of material. .Vhout natural size. 3- 5. remains 
of single-piece canoe of oak; H. end view showing shape of keel and under 
surface, about natural size; I. upiier surfact*. showing raised knobs: and .■). 
under surface, showing keel, about }, natural size. 
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Plate XVI. 

1. Drawing of dug-out vessel of oak. sliowing dimensions. 

2. Cross-section of above. 

3. Sample of brushwood layer (mainly heather) which lay under the wooden 
upper platform. 

4. Sample of deposit consisting largely of needles of Scots pine, which formed 
the mound on which the island rested. 

Plate XYII. 

1. Imidcments. etc., of metal: a. portion of blade and tongue of iron back- 
sword: b. portion of tang, cylindrical collar, and curved blade of iron knife: 
c, d. e, hand-made iron nails: /. iron object with square collar: g. thin sheet of 
bronze with rectangular perforations; h, bronze tweezer-like article with riveted 
arms. All about ^ natural size. 

2. Wooden points, mostly hollow, of unknown use. About natural size. 


Plate X\TII. 

1. Two leather shoes showing (o) shoe for loft foot, with toe-cap. and (b) shoe 
for right foot, with straps laced over instep by thong and toggle (c/. lig. 22). 
About I natural size. 

2. Fragment of woollen fabric; arranged with the warp up and down, the weft 
horizontal. Slightly under natural size. 

Plate XIX. 

Reconstruction of Loch Treig crannog as it may have appeared when in 
use. showing the landitig-place. the appt'arance of tlie i)nsts fixing in position 
the upper platform, if they projected above the water, and a hut of which the 
only trace discovered was the i)ost-hole for central supports. 
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III. 

A CINERARY" URN FROM SANDMILL FARM, STRANRAER. 
WIGTOWNSHIRE. By Rev. R. S. G. ANDERSON. B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Read March 2S. 1942. 

At the farm of Sanclmill, a mile to the north-east of Stranraer, facing 
Loch Ryan on the Shore Road, the land rises from the beach very gradually 
to a low ridge 50 feet above sea-level and about 150 yards inland. On this 
ridge. 40 feet from the march wall dividing Sandmill from the farm of Low 
Balyett, and directly op])osite the farmhouse of the latter, is the site of a 
cinerary urn burial. As frequently is the case, the find was made through 
a passing plough shearing off the base of the upturned urn and exposing 
the resultant c•a^’ity to an alert ]>loughman. Fortunately in this instance, 
the ploughman knew enough about siich fimls as to proceed with caution: 
and. an exiiert not being at hand, managed to excavate the site without 
further damage to the vessel, and to secure most of the contents. 

The ridge on which the burial was placed is largely composed of shingle, 
and is probably an old sea-beach. Its surface is co^•ered with inniimerablc 
comparatively small stones, which were once mixed with maiiy of a notably 
larger size. The lattei'. proving ob.stacles to the ]>lough. have been removed, 
and the consecpient deeper ploughing has led to the disco\'ery of the pre- 
historic burial. There was no cist, the urn being dejiosited in the shingle 
about a foot and a half below the surface. No ti'adition has bi'on connected 
with the site, and there are no signs to-day of any stone circle or cairn. 

Th(' urn (PI. NN. 1) is of the cinerary tyjie with overhanging rim. and 
of a fawn colour. Originally it would stand about 17 Inches high: its 
greatest height now is 15f inches: tlu' dianu'tt'r over all at the mouth is 
12 J inches: the wall is inch in thickness. Like many others of this 
type, the- wall has been raised by ring-building, and the exterior smoothed 
olf i)roducing a mechanical slip. The urn is both strongly and tinely made. 
It belongs to tin* second stage of the Gim'rary I"rn type, where the rim is 
broadened and has a flange. tlu‘ neck is still concave, and the shoulder 
prominent.^ 

The collar of the Sandmill urn is li inches dee]), with its flange' pro- 
jecting downwards over the neck for half an inch. A stab design of finger- 
nail cur^•('s covers the' surface. Evidently the ai'tist's intention was that 
these' slueedel be arrange'el in e'ight ]»;iralle'l rings surreeuneling the' e-eellar, 
■whilst the varie)us units e)f the'se* rings, syne-hreaiising with theese' abeeve e)r 
below, should suggest a .series of vertical lines. But the worker has mudelleel 

^ C’lliklo, Prehistoric Communities, p. IIG. 
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his scheme, so that the number of rings varies at different points, and the 
details fall into confusion. 

From the junction with the collar the neck of the urn measures .3| 
inches to the shoulder, and its curvature is qiute pronounced. It is 
ornamented with a lattice design, which has been incised on the surface 
of the clay with a smooth square-edged tool, almost an eighth of an inch 
in breadth. 

The shoulder of the urn is strongly marked, and gives no sign of dis- 
appearing, or of any immediate change to the third form in the evolution 
of this type. From the shoidder the urn slopes down in a slightly convex 
curve to the base. Unfortunately the base is entirely lost, but it appears 
to have been between 5 and 6 inches in diameter. 

The rim of the urn, from a narrow edge on top. descends steeply into 
the interior for 1^ inch, and is decorated with two parallel rings of the stab 
design. 

The Cinerary Urn with the Overhanging Rim in England has been noted 
for the cpiantity and characteristics of the grave-goods frequently as-iociated 
with it. The Sandniill burial, though falling far behind notable finds of 
the type in England, yet is remai-kahle for tlie nundDcr and character of 
the objects associated with it. The grave-goods consisted of a hattle-axc, 
a bronze knife or razor, an ornamented bone head, and three shaped stones. 
Two or three worked flints were discovered at tlie fli’st excavation of the 
site, but there is ivo crertainty that they had actually been in the urn. 
Several have been found since in the immediate iieighbourhood. 

The ceremonial axe (PI. XXI, 1), made volcanic rock, lava, a stone 
not uncommon in the south-west of Scotland, was found split into several 
fragments, perhaps by the heat of the funerary pyre, hut has been put 
together completely. It is of the type that expands from the shaft-hole 
towards the blade and the butt. It measures 4|- inches in length, and is 

inch wide at the waist, ami 2^ inches at the blade. The butt end is a 
truncated cone, 2 inches wide at the base, and tapering to a disc ^ inch in 
diameter. The shaft-hole, equidistant from tlie ends, is cylindrical through- 
out. and 1 inch in diameter. The edges of the perforation, though slightly 
irregular, are not splayed or countersunk. The weapon is decorateil h\' 
three narrow grooves forming a reeded outline to the sides. 

The resemblance of such axes to those so common in Scandinavia during 
Montelius' phase III of the Xorthern New Stone Age has been often noted, 
and might suggest a derivation of the Sandnull axe from across the North 
Sea, especially as c(jgnate forms can he cited from north-eastern Scotland. 
On the other hajid R. A. Smith * has presented a typological series ilhi-^t rat- 
ing a local deNeloj)meut <jf forms like ours in the British Isles from the 
flat-faced types associated with our Early Bronze Age (AG) Beakers, and 

* Arvhivologia^ Ixxy, pp. IMt tt. 
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lias illustrated siiecimens with expandiiif? blade and conical butt from 
English graves of the early Middle Bronze Age. Tyiiologically as well as 
geographically the Sandmill axe would serce as a link between these 
and the closely related axes from south-western Scotland — Fardenreoch, 
Montfode. Xith Lodge. ^ and Chapelton.- in Ayrshire; from which in turn 
might be derived both the "Bann type” of Ireland and "mace-heads'’ 
like the celebrated one from Crichie in Aberdeenshire. Even the reeded 
border which recurs again on the axes from Montfode and Chapelton as 
well as on some Bann axes and the Crichie mace-head appears already in 
England at Goodmanham (A'orks).® The Chapelton specimen, though 
very similar to ours, was associated with a Cordoned Urn that in the 
typology of funerary pottery is a stage or two ]H)sterior to the Overhanging 
Rim Urn from Sandmill. 

The fact that the axe is formed out of a stone of brittle and unequal 
texture suggests that it was itot intended for war purposes. It was 
probably designed for ceremonial or funerary use. for which it would be 
well adapted from its attractive appearance. 

The bronze instrument (PI. XX. 3) is incomplete and bent. It consists 
of an oval blade 2^ inches long and the stump of a bi'oad tang of which 
only ■§■ inch survi\’es. separated from the blade by slight shoulders. The 
greatest breadth of the blaile is inch ami its maximum thickness 
Round the edge is a paper-thin margin, inch wide, leaving the centre an 
elongated oval prolonged ii\to the tang. The margin has boon formed by 
hammering, but has been further thinned on o)icfave only by bevelling. 

It is not easy to decide whether this little blade should be classed as 
a razor or a knife. Razt)rs have oftiai beiMi found with cinerary iirns or 
contemporary cremations, and the smallness of onr blade would seem more 
aiipropriate to a toilet article — it is actually only half the size of razors of 
the Balblair ty^jc. The grinding of the etlges on one face only woukl, 
moreover, facilitate use in shaving. But the tang is relatively much witlcr 
than in the most nearly comparable razors like those from Balblair 
and Rogart in Sutherland ^ and Pollacorragune in Ireland. It is not so 
different irom ;i couple of razors I’rom south-western England, ('.y. from 
Priddy, Somerset.^ or the Irish Carrowjaimes type ® that is associated 
with very late Cordoned Urns. 

On the other hand the Santlmill blade, though only half as large, does 
agree very accurately in ])lan with a knife-blade from the Late Bronze Age 
settlement in Heathery Burn Cave, Co. Durham. ‘ 

It is true that the latter knife is provided with an oval socket cast in 
one piece with the blade, and is thus a member of the large series of socketed 

‘ Froc. Sor. Ant. Scot.. Ixxii. p. 245, tig. S. - Chilik', of .'^cotlanil. lig. 32. 

= Archdologia. l.c., lig. 32. • I'liiUl,-. I’rrhi.siurij of Scotland, lig. 34. 

‘ Evans, Ancient Bronze hnplemcntx, lig. 250. » Chikk-. Brehistonc Coininanitns. lig. 48. 

’ Evans, Bronze J niptcnicnt.H. lig. 242. 
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two-edged knives from the British Isles. But Dr Estyn Evans ^ has pointed 
out that such socketed knives were probably derived from tanged knives 
with similarly shaped blades in the same way as socketed s])earheads of 
the Arreton Down series were derived frt)m tanged spearheads. The 
iSandmill blade might therefore be regarded as representing a tanged 
version or precursor of the Heathery Burn variety of socketed knife. 
From faint indicatioi^s on the metal it would seem that the handle met 
the blade in a line similar to that marking the junction of the blade and 
socket on the English knife (the linder of the urn recovered a piece of bone, 
“bent and somethmg like the half of a jaw’’ that may have been the 
original handle, but threw it away as valueless!), while the small shoidders 
are very similar to those on tanged knife-blades. Still our instrument 
is so small and slender in comparison with normal tanged or socketed 
knives that, if a knife at all. it might alnuist be regarded as a miniature. 
^Miniature tools and weapons were made in the period when cremation was 
in vogue in Denmark. Sicily, and other parts of Europe. 

Finally, the bend of the blade deserves notice. For nearly inch 
from its tip the blade is virtually flat, but the rest of the blade with the 
tang is bent along the line of its major axis. This curvature suggests 
comparison with the well-known <-urved knives from Late Bronze Age 
hoards. But in these knives the whole blade is bent in an arc while the 
hilt is straight. 2 Sf) the bend in our blade is more probably due to 
distortion by the heat of the pyre. 

The Wessex chieftains and their disciples among the Urn folk carried 
])erforatcd whetstones in their kits. No such article was associated with 
our burial: but in the urn were three pieces of sandstone that seem from 
the marks upon them to have* been i>ut to a similar use (PI. XXI. 2). 

The largest. 4^ inches long. 2 inches broail. and 1 inch thick, is made 
from a fine-grained whitish .sandstone, probably of the U’arboniferous- 
Calciferous series, not of local origin. The second is a flat yellowish coarse- 
grained sandst(jne, Iv inch thi<-k. 3^- inches in greatest length, and 2^- 
inches in greatest breadth. The bronze blade has apparently lain (jii the 
low triangular shelf in the u])pcr left-h.and corner which was (h'cply stained 
with verdigris. The third. 3^ inches long by 2| inches wide, lu'ars t)n one 
face an axial groove that might have been made in sharpening a pointed tool. 

Among the cremated bones in the urn was a tidjular section of bone. 
[)ossibly the legbone of a bird, g inch long and g inch thick, engraved on 
the surface with line lines forming a clu'vron (PI. XX. 2). It was evidently 
a bead ajid might indeetl be compared to the segmented beads of im[)orted 
faience found in English graves of the Wessex culture. 

‘ ArrJm oUxjid. Ixxxiii. ]». ll>n. 

- As -shown in tlif illustration hy Kvans. liroyizv linphutt li^. 247, anti Callaiuler, Vroc. .S’oe. 
A)it. I'^coL, hv. p. 125. 
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Tlie Sandmill burial forms a valuable addition to the short list <jf closed 
finds associated with Cinerary Urns in Scotland. In particular, the blade 
offers a possibility of correlating the funerary record with that constituted 
by hoards of bronzes, though, owing to the anomalous character of the 
insti’iiment. this correlation cannot claim to be very precise. Whether 
the implement be classed as a razor or as a knife, comparable relics would 
he expected in hoards only of the Late Bronze Age. The Sandmill burial 
should then fall within this long period. On the other hand, the urn is 
ty])ologically of a tyjie that might in southern England he found with 
the relics of the preceding Middle Bronze Age. It appears therefore that 
fashions in funerary ceramics were more conservative than those deter- 
mining metal equipment. Even this relatively early form of Overhanging 
Rim Urn arrives in Scotland in the Late Brf)nze Age when it had already 
been superseded by new styles farther south. In southern England the 
relevant razors seem in fact to belong to tlie Deverel-Rimhury phase or 
Period YI in Childe’s division. 

In the urn the grave-goods lay annmg the ('remated remains of tlie 
body and wood ashes from the i)yre. Altogether the contents filled about 
a quarter of the urn space, the greater i)ait being wood ash. Cremation 
had been so thorough that little could be learned concerning the body. 

1 have to thank Prof. Alex. Low of Marischal College. Aberdeen for 
■sery kindly examining the bones forwarded to him. ai\d for his report. 

I have to thank !Mr John Hardie. the finder of the urn. for bringing it 
to my notice, and Mr Nt'lson. the tenant of Sandmill. for ptnanission to 
work in the field. iMy thanks are also diu' to Mr A. .1. II. Edwards tV)r the 
illustrations which lu“ has kindly math- for this jaiper. and for assistance 
in acquiring necessary information. 

Finally. I ha^•e to acknowledge niy great indebtedness to Prof. Childe 
who. by a generous contribution from his wide knowledge of the subject 
and his experience, has in the argument of this ])aper helped me to clothe 
the skeleton of the ()ast and make tin* dry l)ones to live. 

Noti; on Ckk.m.vj'kd Rk.m.mns a.sso( wiiii a Cixer.ahy Urn 

FOVND AT SaNDJULL. WlGTOWN.sillRE. By Piof. AlEX.ANDER LoW. 

A number can be recognised as belonging t(.) an adult human skeleton: 
(i i)ieces of flat bones of skull, a fragmentary ])etrous bone, left articulation 
for hjwer jaw. 2 fragments t)f lower jaw: a fragm(.‘ntarv verti'bra. and 
minuT'ous piect's of limb bones varying in length from i inch to 2 inches. 

J’he bones ha\T“ been very thoroughly cremati'd and all traces of animal 
matti'r ha\T> been remo\ed. 

A further small (T)nsignment showetl only a few more pieces of the 
slvull and a bicuspid tooth. 
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IV. 

FURTHER URNS AND CREMATION BURIALS FROM BRACKMONT 
MILL. NEAR LEUCHARS. FIFE. By Professor Y. GORDON 
CHILDE. D.Litt.. D..Sc.. F..S.A.Scot.. and Professor DAYID 
MLUTERSTON. M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Read March 28. 1942. 

The discovery of an urnheld through the exploitation of a sandpit at 
Brackmont Mill, near Leuchars. was reported to the Society in March 1937 
by the late Dr J. B. Mears, who then described the site and the thirteen 
vessels discovered tip to that date. Continued removal of sand led to the 
exposure of additional urns and iiniirited burials between 29th September 
and 10th November 19.39. Dr Mears once more assisted the proprietor, 
Mr Lewis H. Spence, in conserving and recording the burials. But his 
sudden death, which deprived our Society and Scottish archa?ology of an 
enthusiastic and expert investigator, prevented him from describing the 
new discoveries. Indeed eveit liis rough notes have nnhai)pily disappeared 
and with them Mr Spence's sketcli plan of the urnfield. However, Mr 
Spence himself has kept not only the urns and their coittents but also an 
accurate record of the circum.stances of their finding. This he has kindly 
placed at our disposal and generously sui)plemented with verbal informa- 
tion. He has further permitted the urns and cremated remains to be 
taken to the liluseum of St Andrews Uni\er>ity for study. Two objects 
of exceptional interest then ftnmd in one of the urns have ah-eady been 
described in a Note, published in the last volume of the Procccdinc/.s. We 
present here a catalogue of the new burials and relics ai-ranged in the order 
of their discf)verv and as numbered by Mr .Spcucf.. 

The discoveries of 1939 comi)rise nine urn burials, together with two 
nnurned cremations and also half a Beaker urn found by itself uuassoeiated 
with any bones or other relics. It hiy a hundred yards oi- so away from the 
majority of the burials which were concentrated in an area of 8 to 10 vards 
square. The in-ns and burials came to light at de])ths varying from 1 to 3 
feet below the contenqajrary turf surface. Th(‘ Overhanging Rims Urns 
were all inverted over the incinerated i-emaiiis; their bases in some instaiices 
have been de.stroyed by the ])lough. The remarkable Food Vess(‘l Urn II 
and the curious vessel munbercfl VI stood mouth iq)ward. 

f.^TAEOGFK OF TliE UrNS. 

I. Overhanging Rim I rn. 10 inches high: diameter at mouth. 14 inches; 
at shoulder. 10 inches: at base. 4^ inches: walls 0-0 inch thick. 
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Ilecoration : on the rim. .1 wide, biiiid of irregular cross 

hatched lozen<>cs bordered above and below resiiectively with 
pendant and erect trian<;:les obliquely batched: all incised in the 
clay witli a rather blunt-pf)inted implement jirobably of bone. 
On the slioulder row t)f finger-tip impressions (fig. 1 and PI. XXII). 



Fif!. 1. Urns I. III. V uiul IX. J. 


It containetl: Biconical Incense Cup. I^ inch high: diameter, 
mouth. 1 2 inch: keel. 2 inches: base. 1 J- inch. The wall is jiierced 
at the keel by two very small holes set close together. Decoration: 
upper part erect triangles, lower erect and pendant triangles, all 
incised possibly with same inqilement as the containing urn; the 
base is plain (PI. XXIV, 2). 
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II. I"ood Vessel tjf Abereroniby's type E. 6^ inches lii<jb: diameters, at 
mnutb. 7^ inches; shoulder. 6^ inches; base. 2-8 inches. Decora- 
tion; neck, lattice of cord imprints bortlered on both sides and 
intermpted by horizontal cord impressions; on and jnst below 
shoulder four horizontal cord impressions ; inside rim. oblique 
cord impressions bounded above by one. below by three horizontal 
cord impressions. 

Covered by Lid of rather course clay. 7 inches in diameter, 
surmounted by an oval knob i)ierced along its major axis (PI. XXV 
and fig. 2). 

III. Overhanging Rim L’rn. 13 inches high; diameter at mouth. 11^ 

inches; at shoidder. 12 inches; at base. inches. Walls j— inch 
thick. Decoration; on the rim pendant triangles, obliquely hatched, 
incised as in Urn I. bordered above and below by horizoTttal cord 
impressions; on shoidder rather sinuous, carelessly incised lines 
vertical or oblique; on lip incised chevron, triplicated in places 
(PI. XXII). 

IV. Beaker of Type B. diameter at base 3-1 inches, neck anil rim as well 

as half the body missing; base inch, body incli thick; made 
of rather coarse clay. The interior and core are black, but the 
outside has been smoothed anil burned a reddish mud-colour with 
black blotches. Decoration; I’ound the edge of the base a circle 
made by the impre>'-ion of a single length of cord, the ends of which 
overlap. On bod\' above base a liand oi' 9 horizontal cord imprints, 
then a blank band, then anothia- band of at li^ast 11 parallel cord 
imprints extending across the shoulder as far as the point where 
the neck is broken off (PI. XXIV). 

Y. Overhanging Rim Urn. 9^ inches high; diameter, mouth. 7 inches; 
shoidder. 9 inches at basi*. Decoration: on rim band of alternately 
hatebed triangles in impressed cord techni([ue bordered by bori- 
zontal coni im]iressions ; on neck incised lattice pattern (PI. XXII 
and fig. 1). 

VI.- Small T’rn. 4i inches high: diameter at rim. 4|g inches: at shoulder. 
4Gr inches; at base. inch. Decorated with incisi'd jiatterns all 
over exterior and on inside of neck (PI. XXIV and fig. 2). 

VII. Overhanging Rim Uin. in fragments, ])robably 14 inches high; 

diameter at mouth. ].> inches; at bas<‘ of collar. 16 inches; at base 
perluqis aj inches. Di'coration : on rim two rows of iiatterns 
executed by the ini])ression of a length of coarse twisted cord — 
aboi'c. I'l’cct triangles lilled with eight horizontal inqirints, thi' 
iiiters])aces being occiqiied with from three to I'oui- inqan-fect 
])endant triangles: between two horizontal cord impressions: 
below alternately hatched triangles. On neck incised lattice. On 
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shoulder finger-tip impressions. Inside bevelleil lip. lattice com- 
posed of cord impressions (PI. XXIII and fig. 3). 

Till. Overhanging Rim Urn. base missing, diamther at month 12 inches. 

Decoration; on ireek. im-ised chevron the erect triangles formed 
thereby being filled with generally seven similar bnt very irregrdar 
triangles, while the pendant triangles are hatched with thirteen 
nneven horizontal lines; on neck incised lattice; inside lip oblique 
scored lines (PI. XXIII and fig. 3). 




Fig. 2. Fnis II .ukI VI. J. 

Urn Till containeil: Biconical Incense (^'npof black clay 0-7 inch 
thick at base. O a inch at keel, and ()-4 inch above keel, iliameter 
1-8 to I -hr) inclu-s inside rim. .3-3() to 3- 15 inches at keel. At one 
side of rim tliere is a broken ]>ro,jection suggestive of a Ing. but at 
the opposite side the I’im is la-oken away altogether. It is thei-efore 
possible that the si'inblance of lug is nu'rely due to distortion by 
heat. Th(» clay is cerlainly cracked at other ])oints by ■'over- 
firing,'’ ])resnmabl\- through i‘xposure to the pyre. The walls are 
decorated with two bands of lattices finely incisial. the Iiase with 
two concentric circles res])ectively 1 ,V inch and 1-^ inch in dianufier, 
the innermost circnmscribing a cheipier ])att(‘rn. Two small holes 
pierce tlie walls at the keel as nsnal (PI. XXIV). 

IX. Ovc'rhanging Rim Ui-n. Idg inches high; diameter at month. 12 to 12.’, 
inches; at shoulder. 13,V inches; at base. 1^ inches; walls ^ inch 
thick. Decoration: on ne<-k a band of vertii'ally hatclu'd lamdant 
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triangles and then below a baud t)f oblique liateliings between two 
horizontal lines, on neck lattice pattern, all incised as on Ern 1 
(PI. XXII and lig. 1). 

This urn contained the ivory buckle and bone toggle described 
in Proceedings, vol. Ixxv, Note 1 (fig. I). 



Frns VJI, VIII and X. 


X. Overhanging Rim E^rn with flattened shoulder and neck filled in, 
base missing. Diameter at rim 12 to 12| inches. Decorated on 
collar with two chevrons Ix'tweeu horizontal lines, the triangles 
thus formed being subsequently filled in with alternating hatchings, 
all incised. The incisions are rather sharp and sometimes dis- 
continuous, but are not in the true stab-and-ilrag technique. On 
the internal bevel of the rim there is a chevron, one surviving 
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triangle in Avhic-h lias been hatched. The vestigial neck lacks 
decoration (PI. XXIIl). 



(o) 



Fig. 4. Tlie ivory buckle: a, in profile; 6. showing fluting on the hook; r, diagram of the holes 

and tunnels at each corner. ( x 2.) 

From the central small pit the tunnels, shown by dotted lines, pass to the end. the edge, and reopen 

on the same surface as the T>it. 


Tue Content of the Urns. 

I. The heap under this nrn consisted of fragments of bones up to 2 to 
3 inches in length. A number coidd be identified. They included 
imperfect ]iortions of the head of the right humerus, glenoid fossie 
of scapula?, iiortions of tlie radius, hi]? bone, axis vertebra, and the 
ah eolar margins of the maxilla*, fragments of tlie mandible, and 
24 teeth. The fragments were too small and imjierfect to indicate 
the age and sex of the individual, but it can be said that they were 
from the skeleton of an adult, and that the smallness of the frag- 
ments and teeth would indicate a female rather than a male. 
Among the bone fragments was a small round bead with a central 
aperture. This proved to be a fossil encrinite. 

11. Here there was a small quantity of fragments and bone dust, the 
fragments small, thin, light, and none individually identifiable 
exce]it the petrous temporal bone of an infant or ^•ery young child. 
Their size and texture confirmed that they were portions of the 
skeleton of a very young, possibly a new-born, iiifant. 

III. Tlie heap of fragments was much larger, being sufficient to fill two 
flat boxes each 9 inches by 12 by 2. The individual fragments also 
were larger than in the others. Cons]iicuons among them were 
jjortions of the bones of vault of the skull, very white in colour, 
light in weight, hard and almost like porcelain, they gave almost 
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a iiietallic ring when knocked together. Tlu'y were fissured and 
hent by heat, some like a twisted dry leaf. The fragments ranged 
in size from small spicules, rods, or ])lates of hone, a quarter of an 
inch in length, up to rt^ds and plates 4 to 5 inches in length. There 
were some small imperfect teeth, but no clear evidence to indicate 
age or sex. One portion of the vaidt Avith the external and internal 
occipital protuberances was male in type rather than female, hut 
not conclusively so, and clearly adult. 

V. A small quantity of debris was ail that Avas found here, suffic-ient to 
fill only the half of a box 5 by 2 by 3 inches. Among tlumr could 
he identified the ^letrous temporal bone of a Aery young child, 
and fragments and crowns of some unerupted incisor and molar 
teeth. These Avere insufficient to giA'e the exact age. hut clearly 
the remaijis in this case also Avere those of a A ery young and j^os-sibly 
of a noAv-born child. 

YI. In this ctise aho there Avas nothing but a small amount of bony debris 
sufficient to coA'er the floor of a small box 4 by 5 inches. The 
fragments included the petrotis and squamo-zygomatic portions 
of the tem])oral bones of a A'ery ytmng child, the basi-occipital 
and an ex-occipital, the body of sjilnaioid. and fragments of the 
shafts of some immature long boites of the limbs, all of Avhich gaA’e 
conclusiA'e indication that in this case also th(“ remains Aven^ those 
of a young or newly born infant. 

YII. The remains here consisted of a small quantity of bone fragments, 
all of Avliich Avere A'ery Avhite in colour. Among them could be 
identified small ]>oi'tions of fragments of the \atdt of the skull 
aufl an axis A'ortebra. They had formed part of the skeli'tou of 
an adult, but tlie sex co»d<l not be 7nade out. 

A’lII. A box. inches by 4 inches by 4 inches, snflici'd to contain all the 
iVagments ft)uml Avith this urn. The fragments Avt're all sm;dl. dis- 
torted by beat and almost all unidentifiable, but a small ]iortion 
f)f the sym]Ahysis menti Avitli some ah eoli. showed adult characters. 
The bones Inul been rather slender, and suggested that it might 
liaA C been a female skeleton, but this cannot be (h'linitcly stat(‘d. 

IX. fi’hei'c Avas ;i large Tuimbcr A)f fragnumts sufficient to fill two boxes 
each 9 inches by I I inches by 3 iinfiies. .\ll the fragments wi-re 
small, a fcAV being 2 incites in Unigth. the others smalh'r. They 
Avere all A'ery Avhitc and (Iry and like those from Ei-n 111. 'Ifiu'A' 
Avere from an adult. ;md the sex aaos indetenninabh*. but the 
external occipital projection on one IVaginent aaus almost certainly 
male, and a talus Avhicli had snrA'iA'ctl Avas another larger than 
Usual in a hmiale. 'Phere Avere 21 teeth, and they also AA'(‘rt“ larg(‘r 
than iji ajiy of the other remains. 
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XI. (Unurned burial.) There was a mere handful of fragments, the 
largest about two inches square, from the vault of a skull. Tdie 
surfaces of the fragments were dark in colour, and a few Hakes of 
charcoal were with them. .Some fragments contained ])arts of 
some cranial sutures whose condition showed that the remains 
were those of an adult. Some fragments of hones were too small 
to he from an adult, hut it was impossible to make out whether 
they were from the skeleton of a chihl or of an animal. 


Discu.ssiox. 

Including those described by Dr Mears in 1937.' the exploitation of the 
sandpit at Brackmont Mill has now brought to light a cemetery of IS 
cremation burials. 16 inurned. Of the ossuaries 13 arc' Cinerary C'rus of 
the Overhanging Rim type. Six xirns of this ty])e described aho\ e. as well 
as three of the urns recovered by Dr Mears. are typical specimens of Stage III 
in the evolution of the L’rns as traced by Oriines -; in all the distinction 
between rim, neck, and shoulder is emphatically maintained. Indeed savt“ 
for their large size all these urns could be matched in barrows of Piggott's 
’NVessex Culture in south-western England. In two of the earlier urns, 
^Mears’ Nos. 2 and 3. as well as in his fragment 'la and in our Urn X. the 
neck has been filled out in the maniu'r j)roper to Stage IV of the evolutionary 
scries. In other words, as far as the large iirns are concerned, the traditions 
of the parent English erdture have Ixh'u pretty consistently maintained 
throiighout the life of the community to which the cianetery belonged. 

Two of oiir ui'Tis contained incense cu])s of the biconical type that is 
distributed all over Cireat Britain in association with Overhanging Rim 
Urns, lliough not of the Orapt* ('u])or Aldbourne ty]ie peculiar to Wessex, 
thi'y have the same conncf-tions with southern Englanfl as the urns that 
enclosed them. 

These connections are hap[>ily (andirmi'd b\' the ivory buckh- contained 
in I'lai IX; for. as ])oiuted out in the Note published in 1910-41. this is 
closely allii'd to the famous gold buckle from the Wt'ssex burial in Bush 
Barrow, .Normauton. Wilts. ^ Eveir the boiu' toggle, although innm'diately 
helonging to the group of four other toggles from eastern Scotland north of 
the Forth' and significantly similar to those from Late Ib-ouze .\ge creaua- 
tiou burials in Denmark, can bi' com]),ared to a gold toggle bi'ad from the 

(Jold Barrow.” Upton Lo\-ell. Wilts® — a good ^^'essex burial. 

^ Proc. Soc. Scot,. Ixxi. i>p. 252 fV. 

“ (.iiiidc to flir Prehistoric C'vUcrfions. XatituKil t»r Walk's. j>. 5U. 

^ C'hililr. Prch istoric ('oinaiumtics of the Prtfish I^hs, liij. 

* To the list by C'liiUU*. Prch. Scot., j). 137, adtl Loaiilioad of Ibiviot. AbciMlecnshirc. Proc. 

Soc. AhI. Scot.. Ixx. 

® Devizes Museum Catalogue, i, Xo. 52. 
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In view of the tenaeious conservatism of the L"ni folk, no certain con- 
clusions as to the absolute date of our cemetery can he drawn fnjin the 
consistent retention of the Wessex tradition: at mo^t one mif^ht suggest 
that, since the Wessex culture began rather before 1401) b.c. and the cognate 
Danish toggles are dated plausibly between 700 and (350 B.C.. our cemetery 
should have been in use somewhere between these limits. On the other 
hand, the facts adduced suggest that the cemetery cov'ers a peri(jd not too 
long to be treated as a unit of the large ."^ize that units of prehistoric timi' 
necessarily assume. 

The remaining urns, not of the Overhanging Rim type, are not incom- 
patible with this assumption. No. TI is a Food Vessel of Abercromby’s 
tA'pe E. a rare variety hitherto encounteretl only in Ireland. In comparison 
with its Irish relatives indeed this isolated Scottish exam[)le looks 2 )oor and 
degenerate. Its body is bare of the rich decoration seen on the best Irish 
specimens, and such ornamentation as it does exhibit is sparse and un- 
imaginative. Nevertheless both the use of cord impressions and the 
presence of decoration inside the neck are in accordaTice with Irish tradition.^ 
At the same time the ])lain unbevelled rim leaves no excuse for confusing 
the Brackmont urn with an “English” Fooil Vase of Abercromby's type 3. 

Moreover, alone among .Scottish Bronze Age vases to date, our Food 
Vessel is provided with a i)ottery lid. Now this feature too can be ])aralleled 
in Ireland. Gogan ^ has illustrated a bowl of type E from Cam Tigh- 
earnach ]Mhic Dheagaid, on Nagle’s Mt.. near Fermoy, County Cork, 
that was covered with a lid in the shape of a truncat(*d cone. A similar 
lid covered a more anomalous urn from Daiiesfort. Co. Kilkenny.^ Incense 
cujjs were of cour.se more frequently fitted with pottery lids. .Since one of 
these was the eponymous cup from Aldbourne ^ of the Wessex culture, it. 
like the buckle, provides a cross-link back to that culture. 

Chronologically the appearance of a Food Vessel in a cemetery of Over- 
hanging Rim Urns is not surprising; from England and Wales instances 
indicative of an overlap between Food Vessels and Urns have ofteti been 
recorded. In Ireland Food Vessels are even found in association with E’rns. 
supposedly later than any here described, e.ij. with Encrusted Urns. 
Ty]je E in particular, though associated in one Irish burial with a grooved 
“Wessex” dagger typical of the earlier ])art of the Middle Bronze Age, 
certainly lasts into the Late Bronze Age in Eire.’ Gogan even treats some 
as La Tene in date! 

Hence there is tio doubt that Urti II indicates Irish intluonce in Fife at 

* E.g. Ballon, Co. Carlow, Cliiltio. P.C.B.I., pi. ix, 2; Belfast Museum, No. Wk. 112, no provenaiico, 
both with cord ornainentation. 

2 ./. Cor/v. Hist, awl Arch. Soc.. xxxiv, 57—70. 

* Coffey. Bronze Age in Irclaiid, lig. t>2. 

* Abercromby. ii. No, 213. 

^ Childe, P.C.B.I., PI). 131-3. 
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the period of oiir cemetery. Such influence is well attested in the presum- 
ably earlier i)eriod. usually termed the Early Bronze Age. both by Irish 
halberds of copper and by Food Vessels of Irish type. In the Late Bronze 
Age too Irish metal ware was widely distributed in Scotland. Theoretically 
our urn shordd illustrate such influence in the intermediate period. But 
in view of the notorious difficulty of correlating the funerary reccjrd with 
that provided by bronzes after the period of the flat axe. it would be pre- 
mature to attemiit to fix the period of contact so precisely. 

The Beaker, Urn Vo. IV in onr catalogue, need not be treated as part 
of the cemetery since it was found broken and without any associated bones 
or relics about 100 yards from the main group of urns. It is a cord-orna- 
mented Beaker, presumably of type B, examples of which are not uid’amiliar 
on the eastern coasts of Scotland from the Lothians to Caithness and have 
already been recorded in Fife.* 


V. 

TWO DOVSIDE C'ASTLES. By W. DOUIJLAS SIMPSOV, 

M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Read Fehruanj 'JS. 1942. 

The valley of the Don above Alford has long been famous for its chain 
of ancient castles. Ui\fortunately most of these are now in a ruined and 
neglected state; and with the economic stress that tlu' changing circum- 
stances of our time, and above all the ])reseut war. impose upon their 
oAvners. it is to be anticipated that these picturescpie and often historic 
buildings are doomed incAitably to slow disintegratit)n and final dis- 
appearance. It is the purpose of this pa]>er to place on record deserpflions 
of two of these Ujiper Donside castles. Both of them are buildings of 
much architectural merit, neither has been fidly described before, and both 
are fast hastening to utter decay. 


Tkrpkksik Casti.e. 

Ter]Aersie. or l)al])crsie. Castle, in the parish of Tullynessle. stands, 
at ii height of (585 feet aboAc sea-leAcl. near the head of a romantic glen 
hidden aAvay in the heaif of the Correen Hills. abt)ut three and a half miles 
AA'Cst -north-west of Alford. At the mouth of the gleii are the iiarish church 
and luirnlet of Tidlynessle. where a cart-road leaA'os the turnpike, and by 
this the ruin may be reached in a fifteen minutes' A\alk. On eA'ery side 

' Proc. ^’oc. Ant. Scot.f Ixviii. p, 130. 
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it is euflosod bv wooded or hcnth-elad summits; and the building' itself is 
hemmed in by tree-, and the offices of a- farm, so that the visitor is almost 




upon it ere he catches sight of its grey 
walls and roofless, crow-ste])ped gables. 
Des]>ite its unpretentious appearance, 
and notwithstanding the lamentable 
ruin that has befallen it in recent 
years, the building is of considerable 
architectural importance, and its in- 
terest in this res 2 )e(t is enhanced by its 
historical associations. It api^ears to 
be the earliest dated example of the 
characteristic Scottish "three-stepped'’ 
or Z-type of castle, which is sjiecially 
common in the regions north of the 
Mounth: and it is also the example in 
which the peculiar features of this 13 - 1)0 
of building were first recognised— -b^- the 
Englislmian Billings, who devotes to it 
the onl\' ])lan given in his well-known 
work on the Baronidl and Ecclesiastical 
Antiqa dies of Scotland. 

The castle (set* measured drawings, 
figs. 13) consists of a rectangidar main 
buihling. 28 feet bN' 18 feet, having a 
round touer. 17 feet in diameter, at 
each of two diagoiudlv op))ositc corners, 
north-east and south-west.^ It was 
three storevs high, containing oj) each 
floor a single large a])artment in the 
main buibling, and a smaller chiind)(‘i' 
in each of the towers, ('ontrarv to the 
usu.'il practice, the bas(*inent of the main 
building has Jiot been vaidted: the hall 
floor which forms its ceiling rested on a 
scarcement \\ ith joist holes, fl’his base- 
ment room formed a stort*. lit bv foiii' 
narrow loo|)liolcs and cntei'ed on tlu‘ 
east si(h' b\' a door, low, lintclled, and 
|>r(»vided with the ns)ial double rebate 
for an outei' woodiat door and .an inner 


‘ I for Fitiiv tliat tbe lonj^axi'* <i( tlif biuldiUK iH'ith and ^outh. Tlu* tiiu* 

.orn-ritation i'^ ■'liowji oji tJuj jdan. 
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iron “yett." Tlie lattcn- was seciirod by a <lrawl)ar. At tliis level, the 
round towers each contain a vaulted cellar, circidar on grtmnd plan hut 
devcloijed above into a rudely formed heptagon. The only light alfortled 
to these cellars reaches them through three gunloops provided in the walls 
of each, and arranged so as to enfilade the main building as well as to 
command the field. At this level, the walls are 3 feet thick. 



NOF<TH 3LEVAT10M EAST ELEVATION 



'ON ON WEST ELEVATION 

Fig. 2, TorjM'i'sic Section ainl elevations. 


It is notable that in the ])resi>nt castle the tloor of access to the basiunent 
is not placed in a re-entrant angle, as is usually the case iti biuldings of this 
class. Inunediately abovt* the entrama* is another door, also lintt'lled. 
giving access to the hall on tin* first iloor. ’^Phis had a large fireplace in tin* 
east wall. In each of the wi*st. north. ;md eastern w;dls then* is a window, 
aiid in the south wall is a door giving access to a straight stair ascending 
from the basement. "Phis stair is 2 feet IJ inclu*s widi*. and its roof ascends 
in sc'ctions corresjionding to tin* st»*ps. It is lit by a coujile of loophoh's. 
one at tin* base and the other at the stair-head. An internal opening, 
oppositt* the lowc'r loojihole. .su[)plies borrowi'il light to the basement ol' tin* 
main house. 1'he u]i]icr loo])hole has a shallow sink, with a ])rojecting 
stone spout, fitted into its sole. Near its heatl the stair has been blocked 
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l)y a crtjss-wall. Siibseciuently. the hall was clh iiled by a ])artitu)n. ami a- 
small fireplace of rou^b workmanship was iusertetl in its north c-al)le. 

On this level, the rooms iji the two towers are hexagonal on plan, ami 
each is provided with a fireplace and a garderobe. Tlie south-west tower 
room has a single window and two gunloops. while the north-east tower 
room has two windows and an aumbry, giblet-checked for a shutter and 

neatly fitted with a stone shelf. 
This room will no doubt have 
been the laird’s chamber. On 
either side of the north-ea-t win- 
dow are two carefully built shafts, 
carried horizontally through the 
wall and ending outside in small 
holes, now blocked but still 
visible externally in the dressed 
stones on either side of the win- 
dow. These openings are too 
narrow for firearms, and it is 
difficult to imagine what purjiose 
they can have served, unless 
perhaps for ventilation. 

From the passage into the 
south-west tower room a newel 
stair, in a corbelled turret set in 
the re-entrant angle between the 
tower and the south gable of the 
main Inulding, ascends to the 
u])per storey. This stair is 2 feet 
() inches in width. The upper 
floor is arranged in the same 
way as the main floor, and as its details are fully set forth oti the plan, 
they need not be further described. 

The masonry of the castle (see PI. XXVI, 2) is rubble work oi' the kind 
])revalent in the north country during the sixteenth century, consisting of 
surface gathered boulders moiv or h'ss horizontally bedded, with a \ erv free 
use of small i)acking mat(‘rial. Koughly dressed stones are used for the 
(pioins. d’he outei- vails had their piimings “ buttt'red over” with mortar. 
Iea^■ing tin* larger stones exposed. <nid the iniier walls w(M’e ])lastered and 
white-washed. The main building was finished with crow-ste])])ed galik's 
leaving curved spur stones, and the chimneys have had moulded copes. On 
the north chimm'v of the main lunise the cope has a doubh' hollow-chamfer, 
with filleted np])er edges, all very sweetly ])rofiled. Red sandstone is em- 
ployed for lintels and jambstones, gunloops. tbe new el stair, and the corbel 
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of its turret, and tlie contrast between this warmly tinted material and 
the "rev granitic and schistose boidders of the walling adds to the piquancy 
of the building. For rougher lintels, the local andalusite mica-schist, which 
bi’eaks so easily into flat slabs, is used, and the jambs (jf the looiiholes in 
the basement of the main building are each made of a single stone of this 
material, set on end. The windows and 
doors are wrought with a heavy chamfer, 
ranging from 2^ to 4 inches. All the 
windows were barred, anil are groo\ ed for 
glass — in the larger windows on the np 2 )er 
half only, the lower having been 

shuttered. Over the lintels of the princi- 
j)al windows are rough relieving arches. 

The gunloojjs are plain circular oi>enings. 
varying between inches and 6 inches 
in diameter, with a large internal splay; 
they are each cut in a single .stone. 

Beneath the lower staircase loop in the 
south gable there was formerly to be seen 
a 2 >anel (fig. 4), carved in imitation of a 
label affixed with scri'w nails, and dis- 
])laying, in very comidy figures, the date 
lodl. Above the looi^hole was the boar’s 
head of the Gordons. Owing to the i>ro- 
gressive disintegration of the binlding. this 
loophole with the car\'ed detail was taken 
out some years ago. and, in order to ^ire- 
serve it. has been biult into an internal 
wall at Knockesiiock House, where it 
forms a charming niche. On tlie lowest 
corbel of the stair turret, ailjoining this 
hxqihole. is the letter G.. for G(.>rdon (PI. 

XXVI. 1). .^bove this lowest member. 
th(“ corbel table consists of three fillided 
courses. All the decorative detail of the 
castle is very carefully thought out and 
(>xecuted. and the little building h.as been 
distinction. 

Later, a long wing was addl'd on the east side of the original buikling, 
containing a kitchen in the basement and two stori'vs aboi'e. with a new 
outer door and an internal newel staircase. This buikling is now demolished, 
but its ])lans an' given by M acGibbon and Ross.i This new wing jirovided 
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^ C'a.sfcUalf'd and Ooinrstic 
VOL. LXXVI. 


Architecture of ISeollandy vol. ii. pp. 205-S. 
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a dining-room on the lirst floor; and it wa.s doiibtle^.s then that tlie old 
hall was subdivided and the old stair bloeked. Although owing to its 
rninoius condition no positive indications remain, it is probable that the 
door leading into the old hall oji the first floor was made when the new 
wing was added, and that this now became the principal means of access. 
via the new stair, to the living rooms in the original building. 

According to the Balbithan Manuscript. ^ the castle was surrounded by 
a moat, of which no trace now exists. It will have been fed by the Esset 
Burn, which flows past to the west. 

For all its seclusion. Terpersie is not unconnected with incident. 
William Gordon, the first laird, was a cadet of Lesmoir.- and acquired the 
lands ill la.jfi from the Bishop of Aberdeen. He appears to have borne 
his part in the troubles of his day. fighting at the battle of Corrichie (1362). 
and also at those of Tillyangns and the Craibstone (Aberdeen) in 1571. as 
well as at the battle of Brechin in the next year. In 1561 he built the 
castle, as recorded on its walls. In 1645. Ter]>ersie Castle was burnt by 
the Covenanting army under General Baillie — not during the campaign 
of Alford, as is usually stated, but while he lay encam])ed "hetuixt the 
kirlvis of Cotdl and Tarlan" in May of that year.^ The mark.s of the 
conflagration may .still be traced, particularly on the south-west tower, 
and man>' of the freestone dressings are badly splintered with fire. George 
Gordon, the fifth laird, was concerned in the murder, under barbarous 
circumstances, of Alexander Clerihew, tenant of Dubston. a jn-operty 
belonging to Lf)rd Forbids, across the Esset M'ater from Ter])ersie. This 
shocking affair tcjok plac(* in Novend>er 1707, and although ai; indictment 
of Gordon and his two sons is ])reserved among the i)ai)ers at C’astle Forb(>s.^ 
no action seems to lla^'e been taken against the perpetrators. The last 
laird. Charles. beiTig the elder of tlie two sons involved in this outrage, 
took ])art in the I’ising of 1745. and returning in disguise to his home after 
Culloden. was imwittingly betrayed by oiu“ of bis bairns, who called out 
■‘Daddy " in the ]U'esence of redcoats ransacking the house. A reci'ss 
where he hid himself during the search, under the roof of the sf)uth-west 
tower, was long pointed out. Tlie unfortun;it(> i'ather was duly hangetl at 
Carlisle (15th November 1746): the elde.st boy. a lad of sixtetm. who had 
beem “out " with his father, was banislu'd to .lamaica, where the scion of 
so nuiny ])roud lairds became a maliogany cutter. His wife aiitl other 
children were turn»*d (jut of doors; the estatt* was forfeited, and. like so 
many others, was bought u]) by tlie Ahtrk Buildings Compaiiv. Tm-jx'rsie’s 


^ Hou-k’ of (iortlon (Xcw Spalding ('lub), vol. i. p. 10. 

" For tlie (ronlons ot Tfrpri>.i<\ see op. ril., vol. ii. pp. .‘527-72. 

3 John Spalding, Mpninrialh of the Truhlr'ty vol. li. p. 172. 

* Fiinted by A. and H. Tayler. ('rss Roll of Aberdeenshire. 171.5 (Third Spalding (’lub), pp. 12D-2. 
The ('h iihew laniily were of long standing in Tiilh'ne^sle. In the palish graveyard is the inonuiiuait of 
Alexander Clerihew, farmer in -Middlewaid. Tullynessle, who tlietl Ist -May 1S18, aged 07 years. 
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la-^t letter to his wife, written the night before he died, is notable for its 
simple dignity and pathos. ^ 

Eventually the Terpei’sie estate became the property of the (fordons of 
Knockesjtock. in whose hands it remains. The castle itself was inhabited 
as farmlionse so recently as 1885. Its destruction since that jieriod is 
one of the most deplorable cases of vandalism and wanton neglect in 
Scotland. The whole of the new wing was demolished to provide materials 
for a byre, the roofs of the original portion, having become unsafe. Avere 
taken down, and noAv there remains but an emjity and mutilated shell, 
fast crumbling doA\m into utter decay — overgroAvn Avith rank Aveeds and 
shrubs, and choked Avith follen stones, rubbisli and filth. Fortunately, 
good pictorial records exist of the building A\lnle it Avas still intact, and 
enable us to understand Avhat a charming and distinctiAe little piece of 
old Scottish architecture has been heartlessly sacrificed.- In the original 
structure, the main building had a high-pitched roof AA'ith dormers, and 
the toAvers Avere caj^iAed Avith conical helmets surmounted by ball-fiiiials. 
The annexe aaus of plainer design, but had a roiind arched door. Avith 
boAvtell moulding, dormer AvindoAvs. flat skeAvs. and a moulded chimney 
cope. 

The measured draAvings submitteil hereAvith are ])rei)ared from a ])encil 
survey made about 1912 by the late Mr tieorge A. (k Moir. architect. Aber- 
deen. They are of Aalue because the ruins liaA’e greatly deteriorated since 
the surA'ey aaus made. I am indebt(‘d to Mrs Moil- for ])lacing the original 
draAvings at my disposal. The ])hotographs on PI. XXA’T Avi're taken 
by Di- John t’raig. F.S. A. Scot.. Aberdeen. 'I'he skc'tch reprotluced as fig. 4 
is made from a photograi)h by Mr A. W. Ross. S(-hoolhouse. Clatt. aa Iio also 
kindly took the measurenuaits of the loophole. 


Toavik ('.vsti.e. 

The church and castle of ToAvie occu])y a striking ])osition on the crest 
of an old terrace of tin* RiAer Doji. AAdiich foians a steeji gi’assy slope. 
Jibout 20 lei’t in lu'ight, OA ei’looking the fc'rtih' haugh tlu’ongh AA'hich the 
I’iA’er noAv AA'inds, in gracjd’ul loo])s, <‘ast AAai’ds toAAards Simiahard and 

' Th(' Lifon hi Mounihig (Spdt. Hi.st. Sor.). vol. i. pp. 252-3. 

- tlu‘ boaiitifiil watfi'-colour by JainFS (Jilps, K.S.A., datod publislu*<l >>y the Thini Spalding 

(lub (Abrnlcrnshirf Casflt's. jilate Ixvi): the lithograph in Sir Amlrew Leith Hay's Ca--^tlrs of 
Aht'/ili'ciisliirr. lSb5, }>. 23 (for tlie date of thii> work g!»‘e Abenlce}} Cnivvrsifi/ Ihiicic. vol. xxiii. 
p. 2'>4. note 5): the drawings of Hillings ( lS45—5<>) ^ind MacLibbon and Itos.s (1SS7) already referred 
to: a sketch by William Leipt'r, H.S.A., done about ISSL in C’.iptain Houglas Wimberley’s 
Xofi's 0)1 the Family of (lordon of Tt'rpt’rsu\ IIMMI: th»' sketch by W. Taylor in the second (1887) 
edition of Leith Hay's book. p. 142: ainl a line photograph, tlated 1870, in the Housr of Gorilo)i. 
voh ii. frontispiece. The illiistrathui r<*produced herewith. PI. XXVIII. is taken, by courtesy of 
Alb'rtieen Journals Ltd., from PiclurcsfiHc Dotmitle. The photograph iroiu which it was made was taken 
by Pobert Brown, Inverurie, about 1885. 
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Driinuillachic. The castle stands at the extreme lower ]5oiut of this 
terrace, the gromid falliiio- rapidly from the base of the building — on the 
north side towards the river, and on the east and south-east sides, more 
gently, into a wide holhjw through which descends a small tributary, the 
Water of Towie. Behind the castle stand the church and churchyard, with 
the manse, manse steading, school and schoolhouse old and new. the 
I>arochial hall, and the farm of Mains of Towie; the whole group of buildings 
forming the nucleus of the parish, and together almost achieving the dignity 
of a village. Westward, the site is defined by a deep transverse hollow, 
or miniature ravine. Heiice the position is both a commanding one and 
also one difficult of acce.ss. Withal it is a sj)ot of great beauty. The tall 



Fig. 5. Towie Castlo: Plans. 


turretcd tower of the old castle, and the ])lain yet dignified church, sur- 
rounded by the headstones and table-stones of those whose woi-k is done, 
are emlxjsomed in \ enerabh> trees: and as the turnpike road u]) Strathdon 
lic'. a mile away on the o|)posite side of the river, the aTicient baronial 
centre is vested in an atmosjihere of okl-workl 7 )eace that is ill to come 
bv in these bustling and fi'<‘tful times. 

As originally built, oi' designed, '^fowie Ciistle (s(‘e 7 )lans. fig. .)) consisted 
of an oblong main building, measuring about ()2 feet G inches by 2.') feet, over 
walls 2 feet S inches thick: to the east end of its south front, and ])rojecting 
from this front only, is attached a tower, measuring 12 feet G inches by 
1.5 feet 3 inches. 3’he basement was vaulttal throughout. a7id contained 
a row of cellars in the Tuain house, with a corridor of access along the south 
side, and anothei- cellar in the tower. But all the main building has dis- 
a 7 )]»eared save the western end cellar and the walls adjoining the tower, 
which last, though ruinous, still staiuls to its fidl luaght. 3'he wt'steim 
cellar is now in the final stages of decay. barg(“ portions of its \ ault ha ve 
collapsed in recent years, ami the back or north wall — in which is a small 
window, whose di'essed stones were subser[uently withdrawn and the 
o])ening built uj) from insitk* with stones beddt'd in clay -has 7 )arted 
comiamy with the vault, and now leans outward at a dangerous angle. 
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In the corridor, a lo(j|3hole survives near the re-entrant anjile of the tower. 
It is well formed in Kiklrummy freestone, and the dayliglit measurements 
are: height. 2 feet 0^ inches: width. 3| inches, within a 2.1 inch chamfer. 

The tower has coiitained three full storeys mul a garret. Its basement 
is a vaidted cellar, entered from the long corridor, aud lit by a loophole 
on either side, east and west. In the front wall outside are seen two 2)leces 
of freest(jne rather roughly formed and placed like the two halves of a 
circular gunhjop. but they are uot iu contact with each other and there is 
no internal evidence of such a gunloop having existed. ^ The first floor 
formed a lu-ivate room, entered off the hall on the main floor, the joist- 
holes of whose ceiling remain in the northern wall of the tower. This 
private room is vaulted, the height to the crown of the ^'ault being about 
14 feet. In the south wall are a fireplace and a window, and in each side 
wall is a window. Above this was amither room, lujw inaccessible: and 
from this room a turret stair in the re-entrant angle mounted to the tower 
garret. 

The masonry of the tower is typical of the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centtiries in the north country. It consists of uncoursed rubble of 
surface gatherings — granites, felstones. quartzites and schists — -with an 
occasional piece of freestone and one or two ice-borne boulders of the 
conspicmotis and haTidsome (flenbuehat diorite. Pinnings are very freely 
enqiloyed as small packing material betwet'n the large stones. The quoins 
are formed, quite roughly, of botdders, though care has been taken to 
select tlK)se of a shape suitable to ])roduce a fairly accurate corner: where 
necessary, they have been roughly dressed for this pur])ose. From all the 
windows and the fireplace the wrought stones have been torn out. but the 
rough relieving arches remain. At the wall head, the tower finishes frontally 
with two boldly corbelled turrets, within which rises a tall chimney stack. 
These tiirrets have two courses of continuous filleted corbels, above which 
is a label-moulded or key-pattern counse. The quoins below mitre into 
the middle course of ct)rbelling. All this enriched work is very carefully 
executed in granite. In the frontal angles of the turrets are small guuloops. 
screened by projecting stones. Between them these turrets reduce the 
gable to a mere chimney stack, which is carried up. with one lateral olfset, 
to a height (jf some 40 feet above grouiul level. There is the usual pro- 
jt'cting <'ope. On the sides of the chimney are the raggles of the conical 
tnrri't roofs. The staircase in the re-entrsint angle is carried out on four 
courses of continuous filleted corbels, wrought in granite. As at Terpersie. 
the outer walls of the castle have been “buttered over" with mortar, and 
the internal walls were grouiided with ]3laster. 

Both in the tower and the main structure the vaults have been built 

• This feature is sliown in Giles' drawing, repTOducod herewitli (PI. XXVIll). by courtesy of the 
Tluni Spalding Club. 
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separate from the side walls. This weakness in eonstriietion. together with 
the thinness of the walls in proportion to the height of the building, is 
mainly the cause of the unfortunate condition in which the mins are found 
to-day — in spite of the excellence of the mortar, the interiors of the walls 
having been, for the most part, grouted in run lime. Although the tower 
at first sight ajipears to be in a much sounder condition than the detached 
vault, its front wall is seriously breached, and its two vaults are in a 2 >arlous 
state. 

Probably the entrance doorway of the ca.stle was in the middle of the 
south front, with a scpiare stair leading nj) to the hall on the first floor. The 
most likely i^lace for the kitchen will have been in the heel of the main 
building. 

Towie was an ancient property of the Forbeses. ^ and this branch of 
the family have obtained historical notoilety through the dreadful tragedy 
of November 1.571. so touchingly commemorated iii the beautiful ballad 
of Edom o’ Gordon. But the scene of that catastrophe, as I have already 
shown in these Proceedings, was not Towie but C’orgarff; and in any case, 
until 1G18 the capital messuage of the barony of Towie was not here but 
at Nether Towie. a mile to the south-west.- The present castle will therefore 
have been built subsequent to 1C18, and with this date its architectural 
features — the elongated L-plan. the thinne.ss of the walls, and the style of 
the corbelling — are in full agreement. According to a writer of 1797.'* 
the castle was never finished. “It broke three lairds in rearing up what 
of it now remains; itnd the three different kinds of work are visible to this 
day.” No trace of this alleged threefold masonry can now be seen: but 
the state of the remains, which have not materially changed since .lames 
Giles made his drawing in 1841. is not inconsi.stent with the idea of an 
unconqjleted undertaking. Whether this be so or not. the ruins form a 
characteristic and interesting specimen of the latest phase in Scottish < 
baronial architecture. 

The j)lan reproduced herewith is based on that made by the late Dr 
David HacGibljon. half a century Jigo. when the brulding was mon* entin*. 

I have revised his survey and added a ])lan of the first floor of the tower. 

Towie Castle now belongs to Ca])tain Hugh P. Lumsden of Clova. 


* See A. and 11. Tayl«‘r. The House of Forbes^ pp. 

= See Proreedinn'i, Vdl. Ixi. [>p. At Nether Towie there lies, on the edge of a garden patch 

oveihanging tlie ruine<l mill, a fragment a win<iow lintel or sole wrought in Kildrunimy freest<me. 
\\ith vertical tooling and a 3-inch chamfer, carefully mitred at the reprise td the jamb. It look.s like 
sixteenth-century work. 

Dojii a Poem, ed. 1005, pp. 7-S. 
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VI. 

SCOTTISH MICRO-BURINS. By A. D. LACAILLE. F.S.A.Scot. 

Read February 28. 1942. 

I. Introduction. 

The so-called micro-burin, first glimpsed in 1871 ^ and clearly described 
by Cliierici - in 187.5, has been made the subject of many papers, notably 
in the decades immediately xireceding and following the last war and from 
the pens of Breuil. Siret. and Lequeux. In Scotland the artifact was first 
recognized twenty years ago.® In 193.5 I added new specimens to the 
list and can now establish its distribution still more fully. In my paper to 
this Society on "Scottish Oravers," in 1938.* I reserved micro-burins for 
separate discussion, being convinced that they coidd not be considered in 
the same category as true gravers. Actually their use and cultural 
connexions have been the subject of much controversy. In space they are 
diffused from North Africa. Egyjrt. and Palestine to Central Europe, the 
Baltic lands, and Scotland. In time, an Upper Paheolithic Age has been 
edaimed * for some examples, though this is not proved. The ty[ie was 
certainly current over a long i)eriod on the Continent: and in Scotland, 
though known mostly from surfact'-finds. they come dow7i to the Bronze 
Age. Still, outside Scotland, it is in purely Mesolithic industries that 
micro-burins are to be expected. 

It has been noted that micro-burins are common in microlithic industries 
that do not comprise the most advanced geometric forms, such as trapezes. 
Hitherto this seemed to hold good of Scotlaud too. for the only site here. 
Shewalton Moor, Ayrshire, from which trapezes have been recovered, has 
yielded no micro-burins. On the contrary, on Deeside. at Ballantrae. and 
in the Tweed valh>y. trapezes are unknown, bnt micro-burins common. 
So. too. Deeside and Ballantrae show a higher ]>ro])ortion of micro-burins 
than does the valley of the Tweed, while in the latter area good geometric 
sha])es are commoner than in the fir.st two regions. Still, in the Tweedside 
industries many artifacts testify to the vogue of the micro-burin tcchnicpie. 
a])plied even in materials less tractable than flint, and two micro-burins 
are knowji from the Culbin Sands. 

I now find it difficult to believe that the micro-buriu can really hi' absent 


‘ C’. Kosa. Jiiccrehr d' archeologia prctfitorica. . . . 

2 Bull. Paldn. Ital., i.. ia. pp. 2, 17, 111. 

^ TT. Breuil, Proc. Sac. Ant. Scot., Ivi. p. 2G5. 

“ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., Ixi:;. pi>. ■143-5. 

^ Ibid., Ixxii. p. 1S4. 

** E.g., 3 P( 2 Vo\, De Vindnstric microlithiquc de Lacam . . . , Brivc, 1935, pp. I-IG : r/. p. 117 below. 
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from Shewalton ami inoline to attribute the absence of specimens from 
available collections to chance. 

As the collections from the Scottisli sites mentioned consist mainly of 
surface-finds in the strictest sense, it is thought tliat there can be little 
disparity in age between them. In general, their chronological position 
is not sti’ictly definable, but those from the so-called 2o-foot beach at 
Cami)heltown. described in Proceedings, 1940-41 (pp. 70-.3), can be referred 
on geological grounds to tlie Atlantic climatic phase. The indu.stry from 
shore sites there, occupied during the early post-glacial marine transgression, 
jirovides. not only the oldest examples of .Scottish microliths and micro- 
burins. but also the earliest incontrovertible evidence for the presence of 
man in that part of Scotland. Moreover, Breuil identified a micro-burin 
among Hints from a shell-mound at Orojcsay.^ resting upon the equivalent 
raised beach. Finally, a micro-burin is said to have been 2 >icked up on the 
surface of the 25-foot beach near .Stranraer.- 

Tgpology . — Before considering the production of the micro-burin we 
may mention here that a typical specimen consists of the butt or btdbar 
end of a small flake notched in the upi)er part, usually on the right side of 
the obverse or flake-scarred face. The bidbar face, or reverse, exhibits a 
small triangular facet or scar — actually an undercut fracture — extending 
from the plane of this face to the side of the flake opposite the notch, e.g. 
fig. 3. No. 2. from Canqjbeltown, No. 4 from Ballantrae, Nos. 3, 5-8 from 
Banchory, notched on the right; fig. 3. Nos. 9-10 from Ballantrae and 
Dryburgh respccti\'ely. notched on the left. 

Some micro-burins are made on the upi)er ends of flakes, and their 
sigirificance is explained on p. 108. Ojily a few can be r('corded from .Scottish 
sites, mainly specimens noticed in the late Rev. Dr Wm. Edgar's Ballantrae 
collection, e.g. fig. 3, Nos. 11 aiul 12. 

Many inquirers ha^'o inteiqireted the <-liaracteristic small scar as a 
graver-facet bec-ause its intersection with the extrennty of the notch on the 
ox)positc face resembles a narrow chisel-i*dge often appearing as .if at the 
end of an offset beak. Some of those who see a tool tyi^e in the micro-burin 
insi.st that the small facet varies in respect of the angle it makes with the 
long axis of the flake. Hence, micro-burins have been classed with gravers 
fif the category known to French x>rehistoriaTis as hurins-sur-lames- 
appoiidees. or iis transver.se gravers. Other arclu’eologists consider micro- 
burins to be awls. but. while holding diff'erent opinions as to the destination 
of the artifacts, the two schools agree that micrf)-burins are pecidiar to 
Tardenoisian culture (r/. ]>. llfi). Yet, even If wo admit that some micro- 

* Sir GeorKO MacdoHald, Prehistoric i:>cotland (typescript, p. 49), suggests the possibility that this 
specimen really belongs to tlie (.'ampbeJtown group recovered by Gray {Proc. Soc. Ayit. Scot., xxviii. 
pp. 270 ff.). This is not very important since I have now identitied micro-burins from llisga and other 
kitchen-middens referable to the same culture. 

“ V. G. Childe, The Prehistory of Scotland., p. 20. 
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burins were used, whetlier ju-ovidod with a handle or not, then we must 
also conless that the very delicate extremities necessarily restricted 
their use. In any case, it seems unlikely that micro-burins could have 
served as gravers {burins). Their slightness is at once obvious when they 
are i)laced alongside sjnall graver forms from our microlithic industries. 
The comparison stands out well in fig. 3. showing typical micro-burins and 
a small laterally hollowed angle-graver of green chert from Dryburgh 
(fig. 3. Xo. 1). 

Though never overlooking the j^ossibility that some micro-hurins may 
have been employed, the writer would say that such injury as he has 
detected in the sharp ends of Scottish specimens always bear the indications 
of a blow and not of wear. 


II. Technology. 

H. — Parts of the sketches figured in Dr J. G. D. Clark’s ^ summary of 
Siret's and Lequeux’s theory of the micro-burin arc re])roduced in fig. 2. 
They have been cited hecause of their clarity, but, for reasons stated below, 
certain indications in Clark’s group ha\e been omitted iii this work. It is 
hoped that the included illustrations, and those of different artifacts, as 
well as the brief descriptions which follow, are intelligible enough to make 
long comments unnecessary. M. Ed. Yignard’s - painstaking and detailed 
treatise on the t^qjology and tecimical features of micro-burins from Sebil. 
Upper Egypt, provides matter for additional figures whicli may also be 
helpful. Fortimately. tlu' j)resent author is jibh^ to figure actual specimens 
in support of the theoi-etical aspects dealt with by English. French, and 
Belgian Avorkers. 

A microlith (obliquely truncated flake) and a micro-burin from Professor 
Dorothy Garrod’s excavations at Mount Carmel, Avhich came into the 
]iossession of my friend the late Mr J. G. Marsden. of Acton, ai'c illuminating 
(fig. 1, Xo. 1, 1 and 2). When these arc brought together it is at once seen 
from the coincidence of the ritlges and flake-scars on their outer faces that 
the two objects are the complementary ]iarts of the same flake (fig. 1. 
Xo. ]. 3). The inverse working. hoAvever, impairs the fit on the brdbar 
surface, but this imperfection helps further to elucidate the manner of 
]>roduction of some microliths. 

The representation of the ilount Carmel specimens shows Iioav they ;igree 
with hypothetical examples iinduded in the diagrams which refer to the 
manufacture of microlithic forms (fig. 2. Xo. 1. 1—fi). Having all these 
before us, we think we can recapture the method by whicdi the i>arent flakes 
were divided. 

^ The Mesolithic Age in Britain^ pp. 

“ C. R. Congres Prehisiorique de France, x., Ximos-Avignun, 11^31, pp. 06-lUl). 
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B . — Holding a siiitable flake (fig. 2. N<j. 1. i) Inilbar face downward, the 
artisan made a notch in the side of the flake some distance above the butt 
(fig. 2. No. 1. 2). 

The flake under treatment was then i»la<-ed upon a ridged anvil (a flake, 
core, stone, or piece of wood), with its bulbar face upward and the bull) 
toward the operator. The flake was inclined downward {i.e. the bulb 



Fig. 1. The theory of Tuicro-bHrin technique: No. 1, Mount Carmel, cf. lig. 2, No. 1; No. 2, 

K1 Giircel (after Siret), cf, fig. 2, No. 2; No. 3, L>ryhurgh. cf, li^. 2, No. 3. 

lower) with its long axis across tin* ridge ami tlcflecti'd to left or right 
according to the side in which the notch was made (fig. 2, No. 1. -In, -16). 

With a pointed and light hammer (])erhaj»s {mother fl{ike), the kna])per 
dealt a blow at the base of the notch. 'Plie desired ])l{ic(“ of impjict is shown 
hy {I dot on the tlu'oretical pieces sketched (fig. 2. No. 1. :th). This 

oper;ition residted in the undercut fmeture of tlie flake. The breaking of 
the fl{)ke was accom])anied by an obli<[ue ])ositi\ e faceting of tlu' lower ]){irt, 
extending from the notch to the opi)Osite sid(“, with {i knot or stigma 
(actiudly ])art of {i coiie of ])ercussion) at the point of imp.act. Fig. 2, No. 1, 
4a shows enhirged views oi‘ these feattires. On the detiiched uppc'r end of 
the flake the point of im])act is marked by {i simdl pit (ijctiailly {i hollow of 
percussion) accompjinied by .a neg{itive faced. Fig. 2. No. 1. 4b sliows an 
enlarg(‘d view of tlu'se features. A side-vii‘w (fig. 2. No. 1. 4c). eaflarged 
also, is .show]). 

The lower piirt or bulbiir end of the fhikt*, now th<> juicro-burin (fig. 2, 




CORRIGENDA: VOL. LXXVl. 

P. 100. li)if "(lowinvnrd “ read ” u])-\vin'(l. 
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No. 1. J«), received no treatment and was discarded. Tlie edg-e of the 
detached upper ])art of the flake (fig. 2. No. 1. -^h). which was invohed in 
the first process of notching, was blunted by abru])t retouch for the lenglh 
rectuired to complete tlie microlith (fig. 2. No. I. 0). 

Many microlithic forms (which forms are so often fa^liioned in the u]i]K*r 
ends of flakes) must have been ]n‘oduced l)y the method outlined. Tlie 
prehistoric craftsman's aim in adopting the jirocess was to remove the 
unwanted thick part of the flake. That micro-burin technique was not 
applied in the manufacture of all diminutive steep-edged artifacts apjiears 
from the occurrence of small flake-implements retaining the bidb of per- 
mission. or from which the bidb was removed by slicing the flake at the 
base, or in which the bulb has beiai dressed down.' 

Trapezes, as one grouji of theoretical figures shows (fig. 2. No. 2. i— f). 
and other advanced geometric shapes could be produced in the manner 
described by first forming suitably spaced lateral notches in a flake (fig. 2. 
No. 2. 1). and applying the necessary retouch to the middle portion removed. 
In the manufacture of some of these, iiaidicidarly trapezes, two micro-burins 
would result from the division of the flake. Fig. 2. No. 2. 2 shows the 
whole group, comprising fig. 2. No. 2. 2a the lower micro-burin, fig. 2. 
No. 2, 2b the required piece of material, and fig. 2. No. 2. 2c the micro-burin 
on the flake-tip. The author, although unable as yet to figure three actual 
complementary jiaits of the one flake (/.c. trapeze or other geometric form 
with its two concomitant micro-burins), can yc>t illustrate a trapeze and its 
lowei- or bulbar micro-burin (fig. 1. No. 2. la. lb. and 2) found by Siret - 
at El (hircel, Alnieria. The sketches show that, while the ridges and flake- 
scars on the outer face (fig. 1. No. 2. la) agree, a slight disparity, due to 
inverse marginal retouch. a])pears on the bulbar face (tig. 1. No. 2, lb), as 
is the case in the pair from Mount f'armel. saprci (fig. 1. No. 1). The bulbar 
face of the Spanish micro-burin, isolated from the trapeze, is represented 
by fig. 1. No. 2. 2. 

So far. the Scottish sites which have yielded micro-burins on flake-tips 
ha\ e given no trapezes. The ex]>lanation of the.se r.are micro-burins would 
therefore lie in such geometric shapes as triangles, whose manufacture called 
for ])ortions of material determined by two notch(‘s formed in the parent 
flake b(‘fore dii ision. 

The merits of the method of cutting flakes by micro-burin technique are 
a]iparent. because, in addition to getting rid of unsuitable mati'rial, the 
notching, by reduc ing the width of the flake, facilitated fracture at a ]>re- 

' The micro-burin ti-clmiquc lia.s not yet been oi)servecl in Orkney where we lind small Hints, trimmed 
in microlithic style on complete flakes {I’ror. Soc. Ant. Scot., l.xix. pp. 251-02). In tins re.spect they 
lesemble some stone industries from Ireland whence the inicro-buiin has not been reported uf) to date 
(c/., I'.rj., Uhter .Journal of Archrcologu. 1!I3S, i. pp. Such pieces are made in the tradition of the 

Upper I’ala'olitliic abruijfly retouched, narrow Hake-tools. 

“ Revue Anthrupolvyique, 1024, jii). 121-2, fig. 4. 
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(letormined point of lea?.t re^-istance. In the preparation of certain forms 
it allowed the operator to fix in advance the principal dimensions of tlie 
desired artifact. 

From the foregoing it seems clear that in the micro-burin and con- 
comitant microlith from Mount Carmel the characteristic transverse facets 
result from a blow delivered whilst the itarenf flake was held upon an anvil. 
Oiie may even go further and assert that scrutiny of all true micro-burins, 
and exx)eriments in flint -working according to the procedure described in 
the foregoing confirm the claim that the ty^jical features coidd not have 
been produced otherwise. 

Readers may have xterceived that the mode of production outlined above 
diverges from that suggested by Lequeux's sketches rex)roduced by Clark. 
In these an arrow indicates the siqiposed direction of the blow intended 
to divide the notched flake; but. having given every consideration to the 
matter, the author ventures to itoint out that if the ]irocess (Leqtieux's) 
were followed it voidd be necessary for the operator to hold the Hake 
under treatment in the hand by the end (luitt or tiit according to the xtosition 
of the notch), and the large xtortion woidd have to be struck off as a flake. 
Further, the method suggested by the directioital arrow wouhl not account 
for the fact that the knot or stigma of percussion occurs so often some little 
distance from the edge of the notch. Siret and Vignard are nttich nearer 
the truth in their deductions, ns indeed we ha\ (“ been able to confirm from 
others' and our own experiments. 

C . — An examination of the featun's evident on the two specimens from 
Palestine suggests certain further considerations. For example, had the 
blow, intended to divitle the xiarent Hake, not fallen acenrattHy. the restdting 
facet would diverge somewhat from the stamlard ]>resent in the x)erfect 
tyx)e. In this connexion it may be observed that many small artifacts, 
although suggestive, are yet so scarred that at first sight it seems difficult 
to assign them to their xtropi'r ])lace. t'loser ex;imi7Uition of their domimuit 
traits, however, may show that the objects arc the unsuccessfid residts of 
axqjlying the s^tecialized techniqut' outlined above and that they belong 
to the same category of prehistoric x)i’odm-ts as micro-burins, namely, the 
by-])roducts of microlith manufacture, .'^uch sj)e<-iniens in Hint are jirobably 
not more miinerous in .'scotl.aiul than elsewhere, but in the Twt'ed valley, 
where green chert served extensi\ely in the ])roduction of microliths. the 
])rox)ortion of micro-burins and waste hearing aberrant features is decidedly 
Ingli. Chert in this region varies greJitly in XK)int of tractability. and. to 
judge from artifacts worked in it. this rock seems not always to have been 
obedient to micro-bnrin technifpie. 

The characteristic micro-burin facets may be noticed to differ slightly 
even in typical sx)ecim('ns bearing th(‘ signs of accurate division of the Hake. 
This jjeculiarity can only be juit down to the accident of fracture, due 
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perliaps to the i)ropertie'^ (jf tin* rock or to luicoiibcioii?' variation in striking. 
Tims, the force of the blow npon the l)ase of the notch conhl not always be 
nniform. and considering the hammers probably used and the small size 
of the lucce under treatment, it conld hardly bo expected that the blow 
should inevitably fall with absolute ])recision. Besides, so delicate are 
the flakes ojierated upon that even slight variations seem exaggerated. 
Indeed, it is more surprising to find that there exists such uniformity in the 
ju'incipal traits of micro-burins, a fact which testifies to consistently accurate 
division of flakes. Hence, so closely do most of our micro-burins resemble 
each other that the reproduction here of hut a few specimens from any one 
rich locality would suffice for a technical review. However, to support this 
assertion, examples, representative of our principal microlithic industries 
from more than one district, are illustrated in fig. 3. 

The Deeside. Tweed \ alley. and Rallantrae microlithic series, which do 
not include trapezes, comprise such numbers of micro-burins as to show that 
the technicpie described above was much in vogue. The actual variety of 
micro-burins, however, is seen to be limited, as already stated. But. for 
the purpose of demonstration, a few variants, which now call for brief 
mention, may be shown as well as representatives of the standard. All 
examples referred to. and. no doubt, those to be discussed, may be taken as 
characteristic of the known Scottish microlithic industi’ies. and they are 
])robahly equally typical of what new sitt's will yic'ld. 

L ). — Sometimes it is not easy to determine by tin* eye alone whether the 
blow fell within or close to the noti.-h even in a])]>arently typical s])ecimens 
of micro-burins, but ins])ection under the lens will reveal the mark of impact 
with the acconq)anying signs of shattering and rii)])ling. Other micro- 
burins. seemingly (luite normal, visibly betray slight variations taking the 
form of evidence of blows dealt slightly to one sidi* or the other of, or even 
inside, the notch. Many s]iecimens suggest indilferent workmanship, or 
accidents in inamd'acture, but it does not follow, w here there is evidence of 
irregular division (^f the flake, th.at the conc(jmitant ])ai't detached was neces- 
siirily rejected as unsTiitable for dressing into the microlithic form reipiinal. 

A fairly common case is the small ])re])aratively notched flake in which 
the undercut fracture did not resolve into a ch'aji oblicpie facet, but developed 
into on(“ running down the whole hmgth of the side of the flake. Such 
instances suggest use of faulty rock, in which the vibration set up in the 
piece under treatment by a blow. ])erha]>s too vigorous, would cause the 
flake to fracture across its long .axis with ac-com])anying lateral dcnvnward 
s])litting. Exam])les. found near Birkwood. Banchory, show this .accidental 
fractnre-fcature (tig. 3. A'os. 13. 14). 

It may be that the aiuil ])laycd a part in fracturing flakes under treat- 
ment by micro-burin ti-chinque. Thus, if a flake were held down too lightly 
and a rather heavy hammer wen* used, the flake iq)on being struck would 
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possibly resiioiid to the reaetion of the anvil. In snch a case the knot of 
percussion might occur on the ridged and flake-scarred face held dowui 
upon the anvil, exactly as takes place in the English gim-llint. posted. 
p. 116. No .Scottish specimen has yet been noted to bear incontrovertible 
indications of this treatment, unless a notcliless micro-burin in the late 
Rev. Dr Win. Edgar’s collection 2 )ro\ ides an instance (tig. 3. No. 1.5). The 
deeji hollov of percussion apiiearing near its ti}) and witliin the narrow facet 
may result from a direct blow upon the ridged face. The now vanished con- 
comitant jjart of the flake would, of course, when detached bear the stigma 
or knot of jiercussion. Vignard. however, claims and tigures sjiecimens. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that the marks of imjiact are of 
significance in a study of the technical aspects of micro-burins. Therefore, 
it is regrettable that illustrations of these small artifacts so rarely indicate 
the true character of their fractiu-e-features as evidenced by the modifica- 
tions in the facets and other traits. Hoiiing that this pajier may attract 
attention to a form hitherto little regarded in .Scotland, we have attemirted 
to give an idea of the nature of the different features. 

E. — Siret has recorded a type of micro-burin from El Garcel. the jire- 
2 )ared lateral hollow of which comprises a doidile notch. ^ In this variant 
the scar is much ^\•ider and generally longer than in the usual form. Very 
similar objects may also result from an ill-directed blow, which enlarged 
an ordinary iiotch and simultaneously gsive rise to a wide s]:)reading scar 
instead of causing a normal narrow undercut fracture with short facet. 
A chert example (fig. 3. No. 16) frenn Dryburgh. and one of flint (fig. 3, 
No. 17) from the Albyn Distilh'ry. Campbeltown, raised beach industry, 
compare with .'^iret's. In these .'Scottish mi<ro-burins. b(jth of which are 
made in rather ]3oor materials, there is slight scaling with ccjusetiuont wide 
spreading of the shallow scar. A Deesidc* exam]>h‘ (fig. 3, No. 18). struck in 
a good buff flint, most closely resembles .'siret's ty])e-s])(‘cimen. In resi»ect 
of the nature of tlK‘ fracture' all these may be cf)m])ared with the lati'rally 
faceted exam])les (fig. 3. Nos. 1.3, 14) from Hanchoi’y.- 

F. — Of other variants, those Scottish instances ajeiearc'ntly unin'ovided 
with artificial lateral notching (Fr. laiu/uc d'aspic) are remarkabh'. because, 
considering what has been said on the production of micro-hurins, it may 
seem contradictory to suggest tlait the' <h'licat(' oblique facet coidd have 
resulted unh'ss a hollow had been nuifle in the side' eif a flake be'fore elivision. 
Insjjection will usually show, howeve'r, that Jielvanteige was taken eef a 
e emvenient late'ral nie-k whie-h aele'e{uate'ly reeluceel the wielth e)f the' fhike. 
and it was near the base' eef this he^lleew that the e-raftsman struck. The 
Balliintrae anel Ranchory collcctiems furnish us with exaaiqeles, one from 
the latter loe-ality be'ing figure'd (fig. 3, No. 19). 


^ Op. rif., j). 41; rf. also Kd. Vij^nard, CM.f'.P.F., x. p. SI. 

- Cf. Vignard’s ‘■eclatemont vihiatoire,” loc. ed.j p. eS2, anti pi. viii, (>, 
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There also occur kindred small objects, which, though faceted obliquely 
across their upper ends, yet exhibit no signs of adventitious or intentional 
notching. These pieces are scar(-e everywhere, but a list can be made of 
Scottish specimens. Deeside and Ballantrae yielding a few. Technically 
this notchless variety, which was probably produced in making very narrow 
microlithic forms, belongs to the micro-burin class. Fig. 3, No. 20. from 
Banchory, immediately proclaims this identity. While interesting as a 
modification of the normal sort, it is a link with English gun-flints and 
ought to be studied in conjunction with them (p. 116). 


III. Notched Flakes. 

Writers, commenting on the microlithic element in our principal British 
collections, have mentioned notched flakes agreeing in size with the general 
run of diixiinutive primary flakes and treated artifacts with which they occur. 
So far as concerns our Scottish industries there is a call for fui-ther notice of 
these objects. Actually, the notched flakes belonging to our microlithic 
industries may be sorted into groups. Many notched flakes, intact or 
broken in different ways, must be consitlered on the score of the workiiig 
along the edge of tlie hollow, not as tool-forms {e.g. side-liollow-scrapers or 
spokeshaves), but as pieces which were involved in the early stages of 
preparing niicroliths by micro-burin technicpie. 

In the first category may be ranged small flakes wliich were iirovided 
with the essential notch prior to division, and which for some reason received 
no further treatment, e.g. No. 21 in fig. 3 from Deeside. It seems that the 
size of these is such that they cannot be regarded as tools, but as treated 
primary material consideretl in tlie foregoing section (fig. 2. No. 1. 2. -j'o. 36, 
supra, p. 100). 

Next in this list are those flaki-s which fractured across under the process 
of notching. In these cases the surface of the fracture is not oblique but 
more or less at riglit angles to the flake surfaces. Also, no marks of ]ier- 
cussit)n are discernible on such objects as merely snapped under treatment. 
Two specimens (fig. .3. Nos. 22. 23) of flint from Miss Paterson's Deeside 
collection are representative. 

From conversations with AI. Ed. .Vignarii. who has figured and disenssed 
examples frf)m Sebil. personal experiments ami observation. I havt' come to 
the conclusion tliat numbers of small fractured notched flakes owe their 
condition to misdirection of the blow intended to cut them. Consequently, 
many specimens, picked u]> at our sites near Ballantrae and in the valleys 
of the Dee and Tweed, must be regarded as failures of tbe second stage of 
the pre])aration of niicroliths by micro-burin teebnique. and not tool-forms 
damaged in the course of usage. When conqilete these broken notched flakes 

VOL. LXXVI. 8 
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doubtless conformed to the ideal specimen (tig. 2, No. 1. 2). and fulfilled 
all the recpiirements necessary for the manufacture of artifacts by the 
process described. In typical examples of miss-hits the fracture generally 
takes the form of a truncation immediately above the notch, which is not 
oblique and is more or less at right angles to the long axis of the flake. c.(j. 
fig. 3. Nos. 24. 25. from Dryburgh. Some specimens, however, also split 
downward from the truncation. This fault ap^iears in objects from all 
our sites, for it seems to have been a common accident due probably to 
incorrect placing of the flake on the anvil or to movement thereon during 
the operation. If the edge of the truncation be closely scrutinized it will 
usually be found to bear some indication to show where the hammer fell. 


IV. Employment of Micro-bueixs. 

A . — Granting that sonie micro-burins may have been employed as tools, 
it is nevertheless difficult to imagine to what use such small and fragile 
objects could be i)ut. unless a suggestion as to one possibility made by 
Messrs D. Peyrony and H. V. V. Noone be tenable. According to them, the 
artifacts, whose beak-like tips ai’c not adapted to chiselling but conceivably 
to fine cutting, might have served as parts of composite implements, c.g. 
barbs of weapons. ^ E\en so. such artifact evidence as the author has 
examined points to micro-burins as none other than by-products. Still, 
the comi)lementary parts of some micro-burins must have been so small 
as to seem to many inquirers explicable only as waste. Yignard holds that 
in such cases the micro-burins (obviously more manageable than their 
concomitants) were really the products Avanted and that they w(>re made 
for em])loyment. His conjecture, however, does not seem wholly convincing 
Avhen one examines the artifact CA’idence. Our Scottish series. Avhicli 
include the tiniest dressed forms, certainly tlo not lack extremelA' small 
micro-burins, numbers mc'asuring less than 1 cm. in length. The ])resent 
axithor. therefore. j)refers to think that many of the diminutiA e microlithic 
forms - not necessarily geometric — were almost entirely fashioiied in tlu> 
Hake before diA-isit)n. e.g. fig. 1 . No. 3, referred to in the next subsection. 
IIoweAer. in fairness to Yignard, two s|)ecimens from the Gidbin Sands, 
Moray (fig. 3. N<js. 2b and 27).- and formerly in the LeAvis Abbott f'ollection. 
are figured as micro-buriiis of the type belieAed by Yignard to haAe been 
manufactured for its own sake. A micro-biirin from HirkAvood, Banchory, 
is also re])resented (fig. 3, No. 28) as one conn)aring closely with s 2 )ecimens 
similarly referred by Yignard to this order.^ 

* BvU. Soc. rrehisi. Franc., xxxv. (l!t2S) pp. lOS -10. 

- Thfs<‘ <'xainpl<-s, jjprin to bp tli** only pvitlpiice that a microlithic industry once flouri.slied in tliis 
area so prolific in finds of lator iferioiis. 

^ t'.R.C.P.F., X. pp. SS-IMI, and pi. xii. Nos. 20 ami 21. 
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B . — Tlioiigli w(> have no reason to think of any Scottish micro-burin as 
an artifact i)ro(luced for itself, a specimen may. liowever. be mentioned as 
an exact counter] )art of objects in which one* school secs the deliberate 
intt‘ntit)n of the craftsman to manufacture micro-burins. We understand 
that the microlithic industry from the rock-shelter of Lidla-Marnia. Algeria, 
although ])oor in tra])ezcs. has proved rich in equally re]ircsented micro- 
burins and triangular Hakes, the last-named with one battered edge and a 
triangidar facet at the base. From these indications Lequeux infers that 
the micro-burin, and not tin* small Hake, was the wanted object. Clark, 
deducing how micro-burins were made at the Algerian station, quotes 
Lequeux's statistics to show that relatively few of the triangular Hakes are 
worn and that the majority of the micro-burins appear to have been uscd.^ 
Consequently, when v iewed from a technical angle, the drawing of a s])ecimen 
from Dryburgh (Hg. 1. Ao. 3). which cannot so far be matched from this or 
other Scottish locality, excites interest if compared with the example 
figured and considered with Clark's theoretical s])ecimen based on Lequeux’s 
findings (fig. 2. Xo. 3. 1-3). Failing other evidence, it is thought, the taper- 
ing ui)])er i)ait of our i>iece with its steejHy woi-ked cnlge suggests an un- 
finished microlithic ft)rm; if manufacture were completed (and the flake 
were divided by a blow dealt at the si)ot where the straight battered edge 
merges into the trans\ erse one), the filatures of a micro-burin would certainly 
result. Morcovt'r. the very careful tr(*atment ex])ended on the edge of the 
u])])er part of this Hake cannot be regarded as a stage iji the making of a micro- 
burin as a ])rimary ])roduct. Instead, we a]>[>t“ar to be fac('d with a small 
microlith in the making, and one of the sort hinted at in the ]>r(‘c('ding 
])aragrai)h. In this connexion the exam])le is a useful addition to our 
series, and if others like it an* evtaitually discovertnl they will be furtber 
testimony to the ado])tion of dilferent methods in the ])roduction of small 
forms by the a])i)lication of the ])rinciples of micro-burin techni([ue. 


V. Ratf:i{i.\i.s. 

Flint and chert examjFles have iq) till now been noti'd in the foregoing 
|)aragra])hs ; but. where it was ])ractised. micro-burin technique was 
])robably (‘xercisi'd with other rocks if we take as au examiile a small Hake 
of quartz (fig. 3. No. 211) recoverisl hy excavation in the 2.")-foot raised bt'ach 
near the Albyn Distillery. Canqdjeltown. This Hake a]>]:)ears to have been 
notched ])ri'])aratively to ensure accurate division, and. as it belongs to an 
Early Mesolithic industry which com])rises inicroliths and micro-burins, it 
is suggF'sti\<“ enough to be* included among s|K'cimens illustrated. 


^ The MfaoUihic Age in Britain, pi>. 
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YI. Aspects of the English Gun-flint Industry as related 
TO Micro-burin Technique. 

The explanation of the micro-bnrin as the result of a method of making 
microliths advanced above is due not only to examination of prehistoric 
artifacts and theoretical dednctions. but also to experiments conducted by 
M. Yignard and by the author himself. The fast-dying English gnn-tlint 
industry further provides valuable corroboration. As expounded by 
Knowles and Barnes ^ the ])rocedure adojited by the surviving exponents 
of the old craft at Brandon in dividing flakes into sections might indeed 
possibly be regarded as a reminiscence of the highly specialized technique 
that yielded micro-burins. The undercut fracture forming the “sides’’ 
of an English gun-flint corresponds to the transverse facet of the micro- 
burin and exhibits a similar knot of percussion or its corresi)onding negative. 
This is. however, produced by the reaction of the anvil, the reverse of what 
happened in micro-burin ti'chnique. Moreover, the fracture lies at right 
angles to the long axis of the original flake, but an oblique fracture, repro- 
ducing more closely the facet of a micro-burin, can be produced by the 
same technique as Knowles and Barnes have ex])]ained. 

YII. Pseudo Micro-burins. 

M’ithout study of a great number of specimens, experimentation with 
siliceous rocks and an examination of the comjiarative ethnograjihic 
evidence, the micr<nbnrin facet may of course give rise to many theories. 
Only one need be mentioned here, and that because some Scottish artifacts 
seem to be involved. \Ye r(“fer to the sugg(>stion that micro-bnrins are 
damaged implements. Dr L. S. B. Lt'akey - treats several small pointed 
artifacts — of obsidian — from his " r]>per Kenya Aurignacian ’’ in the same 
category as micro-burins. 

Although the African objects, many of which are steeply trimmeil along 
(jne edge, bear a small oblique facet and sometimes a notch. Leakey considers 
them to be awls, and he thinks the facet giving the aitifacts tlu^ look of 
micro-buriTis nothing but a fracture-h'ature due to usage. Moreo^•er. as 
these small pointed and l‘acet<“il forms are so common in microlithic 
industries he believes they must be Viroken tools. While the present 
author agrees with those who consider tlnit most of the Kenya (>xam])l('s are 
not acceptable .as micro-burins.-* he recalls that at sites yielding microliths 
there occasionally occur small ])ointed im])lements with an obliiiue facet on 

> Antiquil;j, pp. 2D1-7. 

- Thr Stoyir Afjr CiiUni'es of Kemja ('olony^ jip. lul— 2, 242. 

^ A. C. Blaiic lia^. idfntifU.’d some true micro-burins in lAqikey's seiies. Bull. Soc Brehisl. Frang.. 
xxxYi. (103!'), p. 120, In. 
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tho bulbar face due to breakage.- probably throu<^li service. Inspection of 
this trait on such objects will show how sensibly it differs from the facet 
caused by a blow, which invariably leaves indications testifvino- to the 
a])])lication of micro-burin technique. 

Our own collections provide some steeply dressed examples with a facet 
lu’obably resulting from excessive stress brought to bear upon the imi^lement. 
A flint specimen (fig. 3. Xo. 30) from Miss Paterson’s Deeside series is un- 
mistakably a broken microlith. The small scar at its upper end. though not 
uidike one due to a blow, yet shows no marks of percussion; nevertheless, 
the accidentally produced facet exhibits the characteristics of the con- 
choidal fracture of flint. In respect of this and other rocks having similar 
properties, it may be said that a fracture-feature, such as a facet whether 
accidentally or intentionally produced, occurring in very frail diminutive 
objects, must often at a first glance appear indistinguishable. The differ- 
ence, however, may be detected between the facet of the Banchory specimen 
(fig. 3, Xo. 30) and that characterizing a small notchless micro-burin from 
Ballantrae (fig. 3, X’o. 31). 

Again, a i)ronounced facet borne by some small pieces, which may 
suggest a micro-burin scar, will prove upon ins^jection to form a sort of 
hinge in negati^■e. Such a feature probably indicates a fracture due to the 
exerting of too much pressure upon a finely pointed tool used with a twisting 
movement. 

Some narrow specimens terminate in a deceptive sort of beak. In many 
cases these are true micro-burins, but iii others various reasons may account 
for the small oblique facet appearing on the Indbar face. The exact 
character of the scar ought, however, to be determinable by seeking for the 
mark of impact which rarely fails to leave unmistakable signs. Yet. an 
example now brought to notice might conceivably be classed as a micro- 
burin. Actually, however, the figured artifact from Dryburgh (fig. 3, 
Xo. 32) is an awl of green chert, the tiny flake-scar at its tiji on the bidbar 
face being due to the removal of too large a stiuill in the course of the 
fashioning of the delicate narrow point. To make this explanation clear a 
])erfect specimen of the same rock and from the same locality, but with 
staggered working-point, is figured Avith its damaged companion (fig. 3, 
Xo. 33). 

VIII. Origin and Si rvivai. of Micro-bt rin Teciiniqi e. 

It has already been mentioned that mic*ro-burin technique is claimed to 
have a place at Lacam. Brive-la-Gaillarde (Coi’reze). among the crafts of 
folk living in the third stage of Magdalenian cidture.^ Though this claim 
is not generally aciaqhed. the micro-burin does appear early at some French 
^ ('f, p. 103, note. M. Ptn'ol regards the micro-burins found stratiiied at Lacam as tools, not as waste. 
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sites. In the soiith-wcstem departcments and elsewhere it lias been notieed 
among jirodncts (Sanveterrian) from a horizon intercalated between a late 
Magdalenian and an early Tardcnoisian level. ^ Yignard - makes a good case 
for assigning the inception of this style of working to the improvement of 
striking-platforms of flake-imjilements of Levalloisian facies referable to 
his second level at Sebil. Upper Egypt. In point of chronology he would 
equate the culture represented with the initial phases of the Aurignacian. 
His third level at Sebil yields a rich industry in which amiile e\ idence of the 
development of micro-burin technique is furnished by advanced geometric 
and other forms. The technicpie believed by this archaeologist to have been 
cradled at Sebil thence became widespread. He would trace the wanderings 
and influence of its exponents by the constant appearance of the micro- 
burin in unchanging fundamental form, a fact ])roclaiming identity of 
method of producticju at all sites. 

Y’hile Vignard’s distribution from a site in t'])i)er Egypt may he dis- 
l)uted. the common ancestry of microlithic industries can hardly be doubted. 
In this respect it will bo recalled that many years ago Brenil ^ exi)ressed the 
opinion, since so often quoted, tliat the diffusion of the micro-hurin. which 
provides the essential link, imlicates a migratory movement from a common 
l)oint situated in the .Mc’diterranean basin. ^ 

The significance of the micro-hurin also lies in its being expressive of 
great ingenuity in working stone for the needs of peoples living under 
certain cultural conditions. On the strength of the evidence afforded by 
excavations we have reason to helTex-e tliat by the Late Boreal (dimatic 
period micro-hurin technique was well established in English Mesolithic 
indu.stries.'’ That it Inul ]>enetrated as far as Scotland by relatively Early 
Atlantic times is jii'oved by the occumnict* of micro-burins, and micro- 
liths fasliioned fnmi the uii[)er part of flak<‘s, recovered from the Argyll 
2.5-toot raised beach deposits. TIk“ prc'-ence of these artifacts amoTig others 
indicates that the primordial si'ttlers on (.air shores ])ossi“ssi‘d a well- 
developed culture, d hat the method long jiersisted in prtdiistoric Scotland 
and England apjiears tixmi the numbers of surJaci'-found mici’o-burins and 
microliths. Micro-burin techniipie. jireservial in the South by stone 
craftsmen of the early Metal Ages.« must eventually have been acquired 
by the first English commercial flint-kmqqiers. who. while retaining its 

* Archives dr Vln'illlfd dc Vah'oniolinjic flumaiuc, Alrtmoirt* 14. jtp. 12-17. 

- X. pp. 102-:3. 

^ L Anthropologtr. xxxi. ]i. 3.31; Li-s Subdiilsions dii I^alcolithigiic SKpib'irur, 2m( 1 edit.. j>. 7H. 

* Blanc t(‘pt)i-ts lop. rif., pp. 122-31) mirio-lnmiis in an industry associated \\itli a ^lacia] fauna at 
La (irotta Itoinanelli, Otranto. 

^ Atdifpuirir',' Jvurtud. xv. (L>35) j)p. 2Sl-31ti. 

M. Sirct was convinced that tlie sections of flint, from which tiianfcular, hollow-based and even 
barbed arrow-head.s were made in the Copper Age of Alineria and Lranatia, were obtained by di\iding 
tlie blades by the micro-burin teelmique. — Hcv. Anihr., lt>24, pp. i:i2-3. Tins would not really be 
surprising and evidence might 1 m‘ looked for in British foinis resembling the Si)auish. 
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strict })rinciple. slightly modifieJ actual practice. The last of the arti.saiis 
at Brandon, who in effect now carry on so ancient a tradition, whl probably 
witness its extinction. 
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APPENDIX. 

Since these notes were written, a grant awarded me by the Trustees of the 
Leverhuhne Research Fellowships, whom I thank. ])ermitted me last summer to 
extend my inquiries in our -Mesolithic field. 'I'lie results of these investigations 
will be duly reported, but I may say now that inspection of several collections 
of stone implements revealed a number of micro-burins. Of those which may be 
mentioned meantime are a tlaki‘-tip example' from Risga. Argyll, prosi'rved in the 
Hunterian Museum, (ilasgow Cniversity. and a butt-end specimen from the 
Tentsmuir Sands. File, in the Cniversity Museum. .St Andrews. 


VII. 

A RO.MAN OVEN AT .MCMBILLS. FALKIRK. By Mess 
ANNE S. ROBERTSON. M.A.. F.S.A.St ot. 

Hrod Marcli 194'J. 

In A])ril 1911 the remains of a Roman oven were found within the 
area ocenpit'd both by the Agricolau fort at Mumrills and by tlu> Annexe 
to tlu> lati'r Antonine fort. Tlu'si' remains lav jiartly e)n land siddet te> 
.Messrs Young, of Oaklands. Laurit'stou, and partly on ground sid)let to 
Mr Robi'i't W. Howie, ol" Highbank. Laurieste)n. Their presemce was hrst 
detecteil by the latter's son. Mr Forbes Howie, and was jit once rt‘])orted 
to Mr Sanuu'l Smith, tenant of Mumrills. After comjiletely uncovering 
the remains, Mr Smith identihed them as thost* of a Roman oven, and 
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comiimnic-ated with Dr A. O. C'urle and myself. At the request of Dr 
Curie and Mr Smith 1 undertook the task of recording- the discovery. In 
doing so. however. I wish to acknowledge Mr Smith's constant help in 
the work of photographing and drawing the remains, and in supplying 
certain essential information. 

Thanks are also due to Mr Robert Howie for his interest and forhearance, 
and to Professor Trueman, of the Geology Dejiartment. Glasgow University, 



to Dr Sinythe. of King's College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and tf) Mr Charles 
Taylor, of Castlecary, for technical advi<-e of various kinds. 

The remains of the oven were found at a de])th of 6 to 9 inches helow 
present ground level, under the fence hounding field on the west and 

76 feet from its southern end (6g. 1). I’he oven had had its main axis 
lying east to west. aTid had heen roughly circidar in plan. Tlu- floor 
measured 2^ to 2 feet across, and the surrounding walls had an overall 
diameter of about feet. From the western end led a Hue. about feet 
long hy feet wide (fig. 2. and PI. XXIX, 1). 

The floors of oven and flue were conti?iuous. and were formed of larg<‘ 
flagstones, about 2 indies thick, tlu' large.st being as much as 2| feed long. 
When unco\(‘red. the walls w(>re standing to little more than a foot in 
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lieiglit. that on tlie south sich* Ijcing better preserved than that on the 
north. Tliey had been built t)l‘ undressed .stones, of various shapes and 



sizi's. set in clay. Tlie majority t)f these were l'reestt)ne. with the notable 
exception of a whinstoiu' boulder, 2 feet long, on the north side. wlu)se 
naturally curvetl outline had helpeil tt) give its circular shape to the oven. 

The remains of the oven walls had been no more than the hnmdation 
of a clay aiid rubble dome, the ruins of which were still i)reserved in the 
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form of numerous small stones lyijig in iiiul around the oven, along with 
several lumps of clay burned red with intense heat. The dome must 
have been shaped rather like a bee-hive, with a hole iu the top to serve 
as a chimney. A fire-reddened flagstone, about 1 foot square by 2 inches 
thick, which was found inside the oven, may have been used as a damper 
to cover the chimney. Signs of burning were most noticeable at the inner 
end of the flue, just at the point whert' it joined the oven. 

That the flue walls, on the other hand, survived to their original height 
was suggested by their level top and finished aj)iiearance. The level top 
may have served as a hob. The north Hue wall differed markedly in 
construction from the south flue wall and appeared to take the form of a 
level rectangular platform surmounted by a. step or check. It was sug- 
gested by Dr A. O. C’urle that this striu-tural peculiarity may have had 
some connection with the heavy door which wonld be reciuired to close 
the oven. 

The noi'th flue wall. too. stojiped short of the soiith flue wall, possibly 
in order to allow ashes to he raki'd out into a i)it at the north-west corner. 
A deiuession was in fact found at this point, but unfortunately it i)roved 
impracticable to determine its dinumsions or to decide whether it was 
contem])orary with the o\ en. 

Samph's of burned clay from the interior of the oven were examined by 
Professor Trueman, of Glasgow lAiiversity. and. through the good offices 
of Mr Charles Taylor, by Mr J. F. Hyslop of the analytical staff' of Messrs 
John G. Stein & Co. Ltd., of Castlecary. Both were agreed that tlu' clay 
had not been sidqected to a v(“ry high temperature. comi>arablc. ffjr 
example, with that rec|uired for st»ielting iron or firing bricks. The ov(mi 
cf)uld only have been us(‘d for baking. 

A similar conclusicui was reached by Dr Smythe. of King's College. 
Newcastle-on-Tync. as a result of his analysis of a ]iiece of slag-likc‘ material 
which was found in a layer of buriu'd clay inside the oven. Dr Smythe 
was inclined to tlu' view that the material was furnace-clinker, formed by 
the burning of coal. He added that the temi>erature had been fairly high, 
though not so high as in a smelting furnace.* 

Unfortunately, the discovery of one solitjtry scrap of material which 
is ])ossibly. hut not c('rtainly. clinker formed by tlu' burning of coal cannot 
be taken to prow* that c(»al was used in fuelling the oven. Further, no 
evidence I'or the use of coal at Mumrills in Roman times was forthcoitiing 
in the excaviitions carried out on the site in the years 192J to 1927.- On 
the cf>7itrary. the (piantity of soot found in the ])illarcd hypocausts and th(“ 
large size of their stokeholes left little douht that they had heen fuelled 
with wood, while the lack of discoloration iu the channelled hy])oeausts 

^ Sco Appendix. 

' Proc. <Soc. -l/d. Srot., Ixiii. i»p. 31M3 ft’. 
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and the smallness of their stokeholes suggested that they had been fuelled 
with charcoal. 

The discovery of the siijiiiosed clinker in the oven, therefore, does no 
more than hint at the remote possibility that coal was used on occasion 
at Mumrills. Further evidence on this point may yet ct)me to light, and. 
meanwhile, it may he noted that there is an outcrop of the Armadale 
Main Coal Measures on the banks of the Westcpiarter Burn, not more 
than half a mile to the south-west of the fort.- This outcro]). like so many 
others in Britain, may well have been exploited in Roman times. In 
Scotland, for example, coal has been found in the bottom of a ])it or refuse 
hole in the Antonine fort on the Bar Hill.® which too lay within a short 
distance of a coal outcro]). and also beside the granary of the fort at 
Castlecary.J In England and Wales, evidence for the use of coal is much 
more abundant, especially in the forts on Hadrian's Wall, and in the villages 
and villas of the south-west. The former lay within easy ac(-ess of the 
coal outcrops in the Tyne Valley and Cumberland, while the main source 
of sui)ply f<,)r the latter must have bet'u the coalfields in the Forest of 
Dean.® 

The purposes for which the coal was used included the smelting of iron, 
as. for example, at Warrington.® the smelting of lead, as at Piuitri-. Flint- 
shire.’ and the heating of hypo<-austs, as at Castlesteads.® Coal has also 
been found in o\('ns at Corbridge. but thesi' may havi' been coimectcHl with 
nn'tallurgical pi-ocesses.® No definite evidence for its use iu firing baking- 
ovens seems to ha\'e been na-orded. and it is genei’ally assumed that these 
were fuelled with wood or. possibly, charcoal. Wood ash has beeix dis- 
covered in connection with ovens at Feiidoch.’® MaltoTi.^^ and Cawthorn.'- 
and a layer of charcoal is said to ha\ e covered the o\’en floors at Birrens 
and Inchtuthil.i^ Coal. how(“vt>r. woidd not be altogetluu- nnsuitabh' for 
heating an oven, esiiecially a small oven like that at .Mumrills. The tlis- 
advcintage of the slow rat«‘ of condnistion woidd bi“ offset by the fact that 
a coal fire needeil less constant ri'jilenishing and maintaimal a higher 
temperature than a fire of wood. Nor would tlu‘ soot generated by coal 

^ Proc. Sor. Scot., Ixiii. (l!*2!t) |»|>. -45S 11., 4(UI IT.. 4,s,S iV. 

- Ufological iSarcci/ of i<collaml (2iul cd., Stii-lin^shirp, SluM-t xxx. N.K. 

^ Macdcnald and Park. Ilutnaii Ports oa the Bar Hill (IIMIO). p. 02. 

* I’roc. Sor. Ant. A^’cof.. xxxvii. (lOOS) 1 >. 31d. 

^ Pol* tlrt* wliolc qiu'^'tioii ot'thc iiso (d'coal in Homan Hi'itain sco H. O. (.’ollingwood in .la Economic 
Survey of Ancuod l\(>}nf. lii. (1027) ])p. 25-37. 

® Tiioinas May, WarriyigUni's Ttoman Bemaum (1004), pp. 20 IF. 

^ .irchaologia Camhrensis, If'oO, ji. 300. 

Hntciiinson, Hist, of Cutnbcrlanrt., i. p. 111. 

Inrorinatiou IVom .Mr Ian Hicliinond. 

ti) Proc. Soc. Scot.. Iwiii. (1030) jt. 137. 

P. Coidrr. The Defences of the Boman Fort at Malton (1030). p. 17. 

Archa'ological Journal. Ixxxix. (1032) p. 30. 

Proc. Soc. Aid. Scot., xxx. (ISOO) p. 101. 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., xxxvi. (1002) p. 2(0J. 
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l)e miifh more troublesome than tlie smoke ami a.sh produced by the burning 
of wood. 

Whatever tire fuel used, there is no doubt as to the manner in which 
the Mumrills oven was worked. A fire would be kept blazing in the interior, 
fanned by the prevailing, westerly, wiird Ijlowing along the due, until 
the oven walls and dome had been heated to the required temperature. 
The fire would then be allowed to die down and the ashes be raked out 
by way of the flue, the raking out being facilitated by the smooth surface 
of the flagged floor. After the smoke and soot had dispersed, a baking pan 
or tray containing the bread or other material to be baked would be inserted. 
Chimney danqaer and furnace door would then be closed, and the baking be 
carried out by radiant heat from tlie oven walls. These must have been 
of considerable thickness to eirsure the “ solid ” continuous heat essential 
to successful bread-making.^ The chief disadvantage of this method t>f 
baking lay in the fact that the fire had to be rekindled and raked out again 
before every fresh batch of Ijread was baked. 

In its general plan and in the way in which it was worked, the Mumrills 
oven resembled the circular baking-ovens commonly used iii Roman forts. 
Well-preserved e.xamples of these Iia\'e been discovered at Mumrills itself.- 
at Balmuildy.3 Birrens.^ Iiu-htuthil.* Fendoch.'’ Malton." Castleshaw,® 
and Cawthorn.® It is worth noting that the oven found inside the fort 
at Mumrills. though similar in plan to that uncovered in 1941. differed 
from it considerably in construction. The former had been built of much 
smaller stones than the latter, and ai)peared to have had its walls lined 
with potsherds and broken tiles. 

The Mumrills oven was. however, much smaller than the usual fort 
oven, measuring only 2|- to 3 feet across internally instead of 5 to 7 feet. 
In this respect it resembled, for exam])le. ovens found in the Annexe at 
H(juse.steads,i‘’ outside the signal station at Goklsborough.^^ and in houses at 
Colliton Park, Dorchester, Dorset.*^ and Atworth. Mdltshire.’^® These small 
ovens had clearly been intended to siqiply the needs <jf a smaller grou]) of 
]jeoplc than the fort ovens. 

It is only reasonable to supjiose that so useful an article of kitchen 
equipment as an oven would be mad<* to serve other jairiioses besides that 
of bread-baking. The proximity <jf certain fort ovens to granaries, as at 

^ 8ee W. lago. The Chernisiry of Wheat, Flour and Breads and Technology of Bread-making (18s0), 
pp. 319 ff. 

“ Proc. Soc, Ayit. >Scof., Ixiii. (1929) p. 4!M>. 

^ S. N. MiUer, The Bo}fian Fort at Bahnmldy (1922). pp. 27. 31, 49. 

^ Loc. cit. ’ Lor. rii. ® Loc. cit. ' Loc. rit. 

" I. A. Richmond. Hudilcrsfifld in Homan Times (1025). p. 55. 

® Arrhaological Journal, Ixxxix. (1932) p. <53. 

Archcrologio Jiliana, 4lh .scr., ix, (1932) p. 239. 

Archcrological Journal, Ixxxix. (1932) p. 211. 

Proc. Dorset Xaf. Hist, and Arch. Hoc.. 59, ji. 12. 

Journal of Homan ^Studies, xxix. (1939) i>. 221. 
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Balmuikly.^ lias sii'TKt'sted that one of their uses was that of roastinp; grain 
before griiuling. Roman writers on agriculture do in fact tell us that it 
was the ]3ractice of their countrymen to harvest grain, particularly barley, 
before it was fully ripe, in order to prevent mildew, or damage by shaking 
or from animals' hooves, and then to parch it in the sun or roast it by 
fire before grinding.- Striking evidence for the practice of roasting grain 
in Britain has been provided by the tliscovery of charred wheat in a series 
of drying chambers at a Romano-British homestead at Hambledon. 
Buckinghamshire. 3 Charred wheat has also been found on several other 
Roman sites, for example at Westerwood.-* although not. so far as seems 
to be recorded, inside an oven. The absence of charred grain inside an 
oven does not. however, discount tin' possibility that it may have been 
used on occasion for the roasting of grain. The grain would be ]ilaccd 
in a receptacle of some kind before being inserted in the o\'en. and would, 
or should, all have been withdrawn after roasting. 

The heat to which ovens were subjected necessitated their frequent 
repair or even reconstruction. One at least of the Fendoch ovens had 
been provided with a new floor.^ while an oven at Malton had been rebuilt 
several times.® That the Mumrills oven. too. had undergone reconstruc- 
tion was suggested by the fact that its )i<.)iqh side' had been laid on made-up 
soil, and by the discox'ery of n heavily burned sandstttm' undei- the large 
whinstone boidder. The sandstone must at one time have (.)ccu])ied a 
position nearer the source of heat. 

It may be inferred that the o\en belonged to the Antonine rather than 
to the Agricohm occu])ation of Munu’ills. Ixdli fi'om its )U'oximity to the 
])resent surface and from tlu' potti'rv found in it. This com])rised one 
fragment of a Samian ware platter (form IS dl or .‘11). sherds from three 
grc'y urns or olhe. and fi-om an olla ol' coarse fumed ware, one fragment 
from the rim of an olla <jf line fuineil ware (tig. S. 1 ). and one from the 
rim of a bowl of line fumed ware (lig. a. 2). Tbese wa-re all common 
Antonine ty])es. 

The only other finds from the oven itself were tlu' sera]) of slag-like 
material already referred to. and a badly corroded fragment of iron. 

A nund^er of potsherds were ;dso recovt'red from ground within a radius 
of twenty yards of the oven. These included t^ne fragment of a decorated 
bowl of Samian wan- (form ■M). 'I’lu' decorated zone was dixidc'd into 
paixi'ls containing a caryatid (Declu'lette (i-IS and Oswald I20.‘l). a figure 
(l)ecbeh'tte 2(i.") and Oswald d.lO). the sanu' caryatid and a mt'dallion. In 
one ]ianel the caryatid xvas re]il.ace<l by the stamp of the Lezoux ]iotter 

' Op. rit.. p. 27. 

- Coluniflla, !><• rr ii. !*: -uid Pliny, Xat.. xviii. 111. 1 1. IS. 2o. 22. 20, 72, 

■* Arcliaologia. Ixxi. (1021) pii. 151 ft‘. 

■* Macdonald, I'hr Rott\an }Vall m Scotlaml (1024), p. 250. 

5 Lor. nt. * Lor. cif. 
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All^iicius — ALBYCT — a stiimp lias occurred before at Huiiirills.'^ 

There were also sherds of two ^rey ollse and one of hue fumed ware, and one 
frag'nient from the thick, sharjily everted rini of a ftivy olla of hard, close- 
textured clay, with a <>irth Groove on the shoulder (lift. 3. ‘A). This last 


SCALE + 

Fir.. 3. Pot Kims from tlio Oven. 

fragment was strongly reminiscent of first century types of olla*. especially 
those bearing rustic decoration.- and may wi'll be a relic of the Agricolan 
occupation. 

The finds ha\ e been presented to tlu* National Museum of Anti(|uitics. 
Edinburgh, by Charles W'. Forbes of t'allendar. J.P.. D.E.. Callendar Housi*. 
Falkirk. 



APPENDIN. 

.Sl.vo fkoji a Ko.uax Oven ox the Site oe the Fort at 
Mejikiles. Falkirk. By d. A. Smytiie. Ph.l).. I). Sc. 

The material is in the form of irregular, thin sl.ahs or cakes, abounding 
in blow-holes and encrusted with red oxide of iron. When broken across, 
it is seen to be far from uniform, and surfaces ground, polished, and examined 
in rc'flected light show very impi'rfectly fused slag, with mmu'rous blow- 
holes. and inclusions of unfused or inn>(*rfectly fused materials, d’he slag 
is neither glassy nor ob^'ionsly crystalline, and the whole aiiiiearanci* is 
that of a fritted mass of di\ erse matiaial. 

I ha\-e endea\-oured to isolatt* the slaggy constituents from the oxidised 
and unfused matter 1)%- crushing finely and selecting tin* portion passing 
the .‘5(l-mesh sie\ e. but stopjied by the 8()-mesh sieve. This, aftt'r tliorough 

^ Proc. Soc. Afit. Scot., Ixiii. (132!*) p. 500, JN^o. 12. 

2 Cp., for (‘xarnple. Jas. ('urh', Thf' Roman Fori at Seirslrnd (lOll). pi. xlvi, 20; Tlioma.s May, 
Tmiplrbrongh (1022), pi. xxxii B, 205, 200; and P. Oii-dpi*, 'Fhc Difenns of the Roman Fori at Malton 
( 1030), fig. IT, No. l!S. 
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washing and drying, consisted of dark-c<»lonred 
almost free from red oxide and sliglitlv magnetic, 
gave : 


SiO., 

40-75 

Al.Oa+TiO, 

21-75 

FeO 

21-60 

MgO 

4-62 

CaO 

5-50 

SO, 

94-22 


extremely hard grains. 
Partial analysis of this 


Total iron is reckoned as ferrous oxide, and it is mostly ])rcsent in this 
form. Heavy metals like lead and copper are absent : titaninm was proved 
qualitatively to be present. 

Having regard to the origin and age of thi' slag, it cannot be considered 
as a product of smelting iron ore in a blast furnace, and the high iron- 
content and low \alues for the Huxes (lime and magnesia) are in accord 
with this. On the other hand, it is not a tyi)ical bloomery slag, for in 
several analyses I have made of such slags, and in others quoted in Straker's 
WeaUh'ii Iron, ferrous oxide is of the order of 50 per cent., and lime and 
magnesia, and still more alumina, are much h'ss in C|uantity. 

I am inclined to think that it is a furnace-clinker, formetl by tlu* burjiing 
of coal. The tempt'rature has obviously been fairly high, though not so 
high as in a STnelting furnace, and tin* clinker rei>ri'sents the miiuu'al matter 
in the coal. This has been essentially of a clayey nature and has ])robahly 
also contained those ankeritic minerals (carbonates of iron, magnesia, and 
lime) which fretpieiitly occur in coal. The conqilcte absence of sidiihate 
is rather sur]irisiug. and indicates that the iron in the clinker has been all 
present in the aiikerite. and none in ])yrites. 
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NOTES. 

1. Two Cl.-^T.S AT Lunan'uead. Fokfar. 

lYhilo pxcavatiiio- material frojii the -aiid-pit at Linianhead. locally known 
as “The Dog's Knowe.” on tlie Cai^e Gray e.stato. on Thursday. 4th Sopteniher 
1941. for the construction of a new aerodrome, the mechanical digger unearthed 
what afterwards xu'oved to he a short cist of the Bronze Age. In spite of this 
being the site of other Bronze Age burials.’ and of repented requests to look 
out for similar discoveries, the importance of this find was not realised by 
those who happened to bo in charge at the moment, so that the cist was broken 
up and the slabs dispatched to tlie aerodrome without examination of any kind. 
As an afterthought, however, the contents of the cist, consisting of the bones 
of a skeleton and some fragments of an urn. were collected and laid aside. The 
urn fragments, however, were abstracted, and a piiblic appeal which I made 
for their return was. xinfortunately. unsuccessful. 

On hearing of this find, and the discovery of a second cist the folloM'ing 
afternoon. I hastened to the site and arranged for the soil being cleared away 
and the cist carefully pre.served. untouched, until the arrival of H.M. Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments, with whom I communicated at once. The soil sur- 
rounding the cist was carefidly removed and the site cleared on Saturday, and 
steps were taken to [)reserve this second cist. but. on the arrival of Mr Richardson 
on Monday morning, we found that, in spite of all precautions, the cist had 
been interfered with during the temporary absence of the men. the front stone 
broken, the skull of the skeleton smashed, the bones disarranged, and the 
teeth removed. The teeth, however, were subsequently recovered with the aid 
of the police. 

The contents of this second ci^t. as we found them, were carefullv examined, 
and the fragments of the urn. and the skeleton which it contained, wi're removed 
for further examination, when it was found that the floor of the tomb had been 
laid with selected pebbles, methodically arnmgcal. a somewhat tmusual feature 
in Bronze Age burials. It is unfortunate that the destruction tind removal 
of the first cist, without any opportunity of extimining it. jtrevetited our deter- 
mining whether it w;is siinilaily ffooretf. The failuri- to recover any portion 
of the urn in the first cist also [irevents any compiuison of the two urns. 

The photographs of the second cist, which were kindly taken by Mr Moir. 
Agent of the Bank of Scotland. Forfar, show the arrangement of the ])('bl>le 
flooring of the cist, with the fractured slab lying in front of it. I'he photogra[)hs 
also show an indication of a circle, afiont 7 inches in diameter, on the back slab, 
but this may be a natural maik on the stone (PI. XXIX. 2). The fractured 
slab in tbe foreground is the front slab of the cist, wliicli was Inoken whmi tlu' 
grave was inteif'ered with, and damaged the skeleton in its fall. Fortunately. 
1 had removed the fragments of the urn when the cist was first nncovereif, and 
these were jiractically complete. Tliey were reassembled by .Mr Edwards. 
Director of the .Musenm. who favours me with th(> accompanying iihotograph 
of the completed urn (PI. XXX. I) and the following Report: “The tieaker 
nrn. which is made of a reddish-coloured clay, measures ,S[ inclu's in heio-lit. 
(31 inches in exteiiial diameter across th(‘ mouth, (i inches in width at the bulge. 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xii. (IsTH-TT) pp. 2S,S-3f»0. 
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and 3' iiiclics in diameter at tlie t)a'e. The urn i?. d<‘eoratpd with tliree zone'^ 
ot imj)re'"('d urnanient. witli jilain zoiie-i Ijetwj'en. Tlie urn lia- l)pen pre-!(>nted 
to tile ^Mu'.eum hy Mi' (tray ( lieape ot (,’ar'P Gray. Kortar. on wliO'C yround it 
WU' found. 

1 hi-i 'Peoud ei't niea'ured 3 feet 10 inelip' liy 2 feet 8 inehe' out.'ide. and 
3 feet 3 inr-hp' hy 2 teet .i inehe-- and 1 foot 0 iiichp' inside, the longer sides 
lyin<j' north-east and 'Outh-wpst. The eover-stone. .somewhat irregular in shape, 
is of o'reat size and weight, measuring roughly .3 feet in length, hy 2 feet 10 inehes 
broad, and Iroin 3 inches to 9 inches thick. It presented c(uite a problem in 
transport to its new position. 

The skeleton which we found in this cist — that of a male adult, according 
to Professor Waterston — lay on the right side, in a "hunkering" position, 
with the knees towards the chest. The skull was near the east corner, and the 
beaker urn opposite it. in the north. 

The stone slabs of this cist were carefully marked for position before their 
removal, and. instead of their being broken up like those of the former cist. 
Mr Laird, the lussee of "The Dog's Knowe." was good enough to let me have 
them, and to transport them, along with the heav\' eover-stone. to I’itscandly. 
w here the grave has been reconstructed within half a mile of its former site, with 
the eover-stone by its side. The original jtehhle flooring (the jiebbles having 
b(‘en kindly eolleeted for me) has been relaid in the cist, with tlu' probable date 
of the burial. l.iOO'f n.c.. inti'ipolated in white pphhh's for the information of 
visitors to the cist in its new position. 

The wonderfully comph'te set of hones which survived the demolition of 
the first discovered cist, and the less well-preservi'd skeleton which, under 
Mr Richardson's guidance and direction, we recovered from Cist No. 2. wei(‘ 
forwardi'd to Professor Waterston. Bute Medical School. St Andrews I'nivei'sity. 
who had kindlv consented to examiiu' and report upon thiun. Professor 
Water ston's interesting and \aluable Report, embodying the results ol' his 
<'X|)ert examination of the two skelefoTis. aci'ompanies this a<-count of tht“ 
discoverit's. John T. I'.wkn. 


2. Sf.’MM.vuY OF Tilt; Lx.twix.vnox of Sk hi. fid ns fro.m CisTs 

.vr bt x.\.xiii:,\n. 

Co/ .Vo. 1.— Rxamin.'ition of the hones and fragments showed that the 
skeleton was that of a male of o\'er forty years of , age. I li 1 (an. in height (.3 l'('ct 
1 inches), of ataa-.aga’ ])roportions. but with a short f(aniniiu‘ t.vjie of clu'st. of 
shanh'r build, with I’ather long forearms. The skull was large (198 mm. long) 
and capacious, the hiiuha’ part ajicciall.v being large, high, and wide. His neck 
had h('en verv still' from osteo-;irt hritis. but his limhs had full range of mov('ment. 
His (aistomarv jiosture wais that of s(|uatting. The ttauh wore go(.>(.l. much 
worn, with no ihaaiy. The u])p(a’ left wisdiuu tooth and the right lowaa- liist 
premolar had laa'ii exti'.acted in youth. He had sulfered a deep wound on the 
h'ft side of the forelu'ad some time befoia' death, whiidi had involxod the Itone 
and left a suppurating sore. 

Death had laam (aiused by a det>p wound on the front of tiu' hit thigh. 
inflict(>d by a sharji. heavv woa]ion which had cut deeply into the femur and 
had soon provial fatal. 

C/.s7 A t). 2. — The remains were I'exver and more fragmentary, but it couhl be 
establislu'd that the skeleton here also was male, and that the skull had been 
VOL. LXXVl. 9 
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similar in sliape to tliat in f'ist 1 tlioui^li shortei' (191 min. lonir). and. from 
the eondition of portions of the eranial sutures. wa~ tliat of an older person. 

Though most of the skull was in rather suiall fragments, the right maxillary 
alveolar arr-h was intaet. carrying all its teeth oxeejjt tlie central incisor and 
the second premolar, which had dropped out post-mortem: the right half of 
till' mandible, also with its teeth /» .s-iVa. except the incisors and the second 
molar which, al'o. had dropped out post-mortem. In addition then' wen' a 
dozi'ii loose teeth, from the arclies of the left sidi'. The teeth proved to be 
extremely instructive from the pathological standpoint (PI. XXX. 2). 

The teeth were of moderate size, and the crowns of the first molars and 
the teeth anterior to them wore much worn, the tubercles worn away and the 
pulp cavities exposed and filled with secondary dentine. The cro^\ n of the 
-econd molar, on the other hand, was hardly worn, its lingual tubercle alone 
being slightly worn down. The crowns of the third molars (wisd()Tn teeth) 
were qnite unworn and in marked contrast with those of the first molars. There 
had been long-standing iiyorrhma. wh.ich had caused absorption of the outer 
walls of the sockets so that the whole length of the root of the upper canine, 
the labial root of the fir.st premolar, and both the labial roots of the first molar 
were exposed on the surface. There wore large carious cavities in the adjacent 
surfaces of the necks of the first molar and second premolar which undermined 
the masticating surfaces and eroded the secondary dentine which tilled the 
pulp cavities. Aho\-e atid round the apices of each of the labial roots of the 
first molar wei'c smooth-walled ahscc'ss cavities. A small circular channel led 
from the lingual root of the first molar upwards and perforated the floor of the 
maxillary sinu~. and from the condition of the tooth it is highly probable that 
then' had been an infection of the sinus. 

Interpretation of these j)atlio]ogical ajtpearances leads to the conclusion 
that the teeth had Ix'cn healthy and functioning normally, with the usual wear 
of the crowns, until aftc'r the eruption of the second molar tooth (twelve years) 
— sufficiently long to caus(' sonu' wear of the crown of that tooth. But after 
that and before the appearance of the wisdom tooth (third molar) decay had 
begun at the neck of the second jiremolar and first molar, causing ])ain and 
so great tenderness that mastication had b('('n imi)ossihl('. and all furtln'r wear 
of the crowns was stopped, the wisdom teeth, though j)resent. having nndergf)ne 
no wear at all. Pycjrrluea alfected all the anterior teeth, and gumboils and 
abscesses had formed about the roots of th<‘ first Tnolar. It is also probable 
that there had been an infection of the maxillary sinus. 

In spite of all this the man had lived to ovei- i’orty-fiv(' years of age. Xo 
cause of death from external violence was detectable. 

D.wii) W.\Ti:nsT()x. 


3. LO( AL ilANI FACTCKK OF XkoIJTHU' PoTTEltY. 

The discovery at the Neolithic occupation site of Eilean an Tighe. North 
Uist. of kilns in which pottery had been manufactured on a considerable scale 
and over a substantial period of time w:is reported in a paper read befor(' the 
Royal Anthropological Institute on 24th January 1939, and summarised in 
Man. vol. xxxix. j). 25. The similarity of the latest products of these kilns 
to pottery of the Unstan bowl type from Orkney, and particularly to a bowl 
from Rousay, suggested the possibility that the factory might have worked to 
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>oin(' lor ox]iort. and it -cciiK'd di-.ira))!o to te-'t po-'ibilit y l)y 

])etrolotti( ai examination of -hin'cE iVoin Xorth I'i-t and Orkney >ites. Thmngh 
the kiiniiK' — . ol ni\’ Jriend Dr M. 1. [*. lieLintoek. T)i'j)ntv Diri'etor ol the 
(■eoloyieal Survew and ol' Dr .J . Plieini-ter. Petrolooi-;t to the Survey, fourteen 
^llerd'. vere exainiiK'd a^ 'ct out in the attaelied report--. Tlirouyh the ”Ood 
office-, of Profc'-or (iordon I'hilde and Mr A. .J . H. Edwards, -herd' were made 
available for examination from -ite- in North L'i-t. Skye, the Orkney-. Aberdeen- 
-hire. and Luc;- Day. 

In Dr Idieini-ter'- opinion, wlneli Dr MeLintoek -liare-. the evidence for local 
manulacture t\a- in each ca'<“ cnncln-iv(*. The po— iliility of a .Veolithic trade 
in pottery i- naturally not i-xi-ludi'd l)y tlio Jiecativc evitience of fourteen -herds, 
but it i- rendered le — likely. It i- to he hoped that in future more exten-ive 
u-e may be made of the method of petroh)eical analy-i.- in tlie -tndv of ])ottery; 
the effieact' ol the mcthotl. w iiicli Ini- het-n doubt etl. i- concln-i\'el v -how n by 
the-e report'. 'W. Lixd-ay Si ott. 

TIkpoht kv Dk .1. Ph t:.Mi-Ti.:K’ ox .Sa.mfi.ks ok Niooi.itbic Pottehy 

FiiOM .s<■oTT^.■^II Sites. 

J'our S/ici'i!s from Jfilcnn an Tii/Iir Occiijjal/on Si/r. Xorth Uist. — Thi'se are 
all of one type, showinc fragment- of fpiju't/.. qinirtz and microcline. quartz and 
olivoela-e, microcline. hoimhlende. lioi‘nl>lende ;ind J'lddsjiar (with and without 
quartz), sphene. epidote. and biotite. The latter five eon-tituimt-i are of small 
size and u-ually are iire-ent ti- -ingle crystals, composite grains reaching not 
more than ()-8 mm. in length. They tire derived frotn biotite-schi-t and ejtidotie 
hornblendi'-sehist or liorid)lende-l'eld-])ar-roek. ami appear to have been 
inttmtionally giound fine. The other rock constitueiit- of the -herd are of 
vtiriahle size but reach 3 1 mm. in length. Ihey .are di'iived from graniti' or 
gnei'S. All an' derived from rock- initive to .Vortli l'i-t. 

Shrrt/ from VVtircr.sn In id; Cliamlirml Tnmh. Roiisa)/. — 'I'lu' fragments 
include both igneou- and -edinu'iitjtry rocks. 'The former eonqiri-e hornblende- 
lamproiihyre (canqitonitic). ;ind ;m ohseure line-grained type which nniv be 
a margintil variety of the l;un [irophyre. 'I’he -ediment- inclnde eoar.-i' and 
lini'r-grained mieilet'ous flags witli decomjto.-ed feldspar, and gritty mictiei'ous 
mud-tone. Qinirtz grain- are mnnerou-. and are of larger -iz.e than in the 
Iragments ol' sediments. Presumably they were atlded as sjind tind not as 
crushed rock. 

Igni'ous and sediment.iry rocks of these types are usual in Kou-ay. 

S/irrd from l'n.'<t(i)i ('hamtmrrtl Tomh. Lodi Slrnnrsii. Orhncij. — I'he fragments 
inelude both igneous :ind sedimentary rock-. 'Phe former comprise inonchiijuite, 
containing fresh olivine: iroti inqtregnated feldspar; and ;tn obscure felsitic 
or silicilied rock containing pn'linite. 'Phe setlimentary fragment- conqtrise 
fine-grained sand-tone, red flag, and mudstone. A small grain of a hornblendie 
hornfel- is jjresent. 

d'ho main rock fragments, i.c. of monchi(|uite. sandstone, flagstone, and 
mndstone, are native to this iireti. 

Shi'ril from (.llrnlucr Orcnpatlon Sifr. Liter Heuj- — The rock IViiginents in 
this sj)ecim('n an* small, and are niaiidy rejtresented by fragments of single 
crystals. "Thest' tire aggregated in .some cases in such a manner as to suggest 
thjit sherds of earlier pottery were used as grog, llecognisable rock fragments 
include a microporphyritic rock of the andesitic or spilitic class; a small 
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fragment containing frcsli augite and prohahly repre'-i'iifing dolerite: quartzite; 
micaceous sandstone and gritty >liale. Fragment-; whicli may Ite old sherds 
are coni])os<‘d of (luartz, turbid plagiochi'e. fragments of felsitic and andesitic 
rocks and of hornblende-iKirphyrite. iragments of hornblende, augite. and epidote. 
all cemented l)y an opaque red-biwvn cement like that of the main sherd but 
of much le-s amount. 

The rock material is not easily diagnosed owing to the smallness of the 
fragments, but the minerals and rocks .seen could readily be derived from the 
sediments and igneous rocks found locally in place or as gravel. 

J. Phemister. 

3/v? February 1941. 


SUPPLEM ENTAKY R EPORT. 

Sd/nple 15. fhamhorpd Tom}}. L nh'al. .Xorfh Uisf . — The mineral fragments 
include quartz, microcline. oligoclaso. hornblende, epidote. sphene. and the 
rock fragments show these minerals in combination as oligoclase-niicrocline- 
granitc. epidotic hornblcndo-schist. and granular quartz-oligoclase-gneiss. 

Sample 23. Chamijrred 2'omJj. Rudh'an Dnnahi. .S'. IF. Skye . — The mineral 
fragments are mainly quartz. aTid subordinate plagioclasc and augite. The 
rock fragments include feldspathic sandstone and tholeiitic ba.salt. 

Sample 25. (’haodtered Tond>. Jilarkhammer. Roiivay. Orkney . — In addition to 
quartz grains there are fragments of fine-grained argillaceous sandstom', 
quartzose sandstone, and flagstone. 

Sample 27. (.'hrtmbered Tomb. Eas! Ehinercy. Duneeld. .Lbrrdecn . — The 
mineral fragment' are quartz. oligochi'C. perthit<>. microcline. biotite, and sub- 
ordinate hornblende. The rock fragment' inclmle biotite-granite witli acce"ory 
hornblende, a finc-gi-aincd niicrop(‘gmatitic dyke rock and a granular oligoclase- 
rock containing m.\-rmekite. 

Sample 32. ( ’hrnnbercd I'ondj. Jioirieyitr. Jlonxay. Orkney. — Contjuii'. in 
iiddition to f|uartz grains, fragments of line-gi-ained s.andstone or flagstone 
r;inging from fiiirl>' siliceous to micticcous and ferruginous, !ind of a feld'ptithic 
biot it e-lamprophyre. 

Sample 3-1. ('Innidiereil Tt>m)>. I imlan. Jjnh Shiitn'ss. Orkney. -Contains, in 
addition to quartz grains, fragments o|' gritty mudstone or sh.ale. and line- 
gi'ained .argillaceous s;indstone or flag'totie. 

Sample 39. ( heimbered ! (anb. l'atrer}:(> I nielc. Itoimay. Orkney. f 'ont.ains, 

in adflition to (piartz giaiii'. fragments of argilhna'oiis micaceous sandstone or 
Ihig'tone. and a few sin, all Iragment- of mi<-.aceous feldspathic s.andstone. 

'Idle as'ian bl.-iges in e\ery c.-ise repia.siait the local ro(d<s. .-nid the North Cist. 
Sk\e, (likney. and .Mnaaiei-n Jisscan blages arc- mutuall\' distinct. d’his series 
of sections beai's out our pia'vious <leduction that the giog foi’ the potterv was 
obtaimal by crushing the rocks immediately to hand. 

(Sgd.) .1. PlIEMl.STER. 

■ITAh March I'Jtl. 
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TJonatiotis. 

(1) Beaker 1. rii of reddish el.ay. iiiieasiiriny inr-lics in height, (ij inelies 
in external diameter across the mouth, ti indies in width at tlie hulce. and 
3-i- inches in diameter at tlie base, from a cist at Liinanliead. Pitscandly. 
Forfar. Presented hy Mrs Cray Chkapk. Carse (fray. Foi-far. (See 
Note 1. ]). 128.) 

(2) Polisher of micaceous schist with (juartzite \eins running’ through, 
from Shetland. Presented liy E. J. F. CLArspx. F.S.A.Scot. 

(3) Kirkcaldy Trade 'I’oken issued by f’homas Ronald. Merchant. 
Kirkcaldy; OJn'. Thomas Ronald Merch' Kii'kcaldy. 7?cr. Teas Wines 
<S: Oroceries. Presented by Miss )M. E. Russell. Allinrne Knowe. Mai’kinch. 

(i) Chinese armoi'ial Plati* with the arms oi' D.-nid .Stuart Ei-skiiu'. 
Earl of Buchan, who fouiuhal the Society of ^Vnti(|uarii's of .Scotland in 
1780. Cflazed earthenware Jug with handle and small spoilt, sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. 8 iuchi's in height. Presented l.)y .I.VMEs S. 
Kltn.AKD.SON. F.S..\..Scot. 

(o) Sjiinniug-wheel I'or llax or line wool, from the ])arish of Southwick. 
tttewartry of Kirkcudbright: "Muckle W'heel" c. 1 .)0 years old; M"ool 
Winder for use with a small spinning-wheif : Hand ^Vin^ler for yarn, 
from St Kilda : Weax'er's Caudle-holder of iron. tVom (deuluce. Wigtown- 
shire. Presented liy 'I’he Most Hon. Tui: .MAitciiiONEss of .Vii.s.a. Ciilzean 
Casth*. .Maylxile. 

(0) J'wo small \\ hetstones. one of (|uartzite and the other of micaceous 
sandstone, from 'Peats .Muir: small 1\ hi'tstoiie of (piartzlte. from Suthe' - 
land: Hint Knife. 3.\ inches in hmgth. li’om Blairgowrie. Perthshiri. 

Presenteil by .Miss 1. .Mritiia, Wii.sdn. II King's Placia Peith. 

(7) .\ Cinerary Ui’ii: an .\xe-hamuu“i' of la\a; an o\al Bronze Blade: 
a bone Bead and tiin'e stones Avith smoothed edges. (See Communication, 
p. 79.) Pi'i'seuted by Rev. R. S. fi. Ani)i;r.son. B.D.. F..S..V.Scot . 

(8) .Vmulet. stone, with hole for susiiension. from Wasbister, Sandwich, 
Orkney. Presented by M .\T/rEi! (!. (fR.VN't of rruniland. F.S..\.Scot. 

(8) SjH'cial CVuistable's Baton. Presented by .JoiiN Gk.ant. F.S..V..Scot. 

(9) Four Bronze Age Halberds, from .Vuchingoiil. IiiAerkeithny. 
Banlfshire. Presimted b\' P. E. A. ( Jkii'FITII. Ferney Lee. Hohin'slield, 
nr. Shellield. (See N^ote, Frocredinejs. aoI. Ixxv. ]t. 208.) 

(10) Circular Patch Box of Avood: two-handled Avooden (^uaich: three 
wooden Bickrr.s built of parti-colourcd Avoods and hooped with Avithies 
(see PI. NNNI): three Qiiizziiig-filasses, eighti'enth century: three 
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Spinning' Tops of wood: liexagoiial bone Die or Plaving-Pieee : eliiiia 
Saueer bearing the arms of Keith. Earl Mariselial of Scotland: cii'ciilar 
Tablet of bone, on one side are the letters of the alphabet and tlu' iigures 

1 to 9. and on the other side is inscribed "ANXE OOODIFE. 27 Little 
George .'''treet. Hampstead Rojid." The date 1840 has been roughly 
scratched at the bottom, and at the top there is a hole for sus])ension; 
leather Case containing a folding Knife. F<n'k. and Spoon, also a Salt Holder, 
the case was used about 18 .jU or 1800 by .James Stcuart. who was a Private 
in the C.A. Co\’. (jf The Queen's Edinburgh RiHes (Edinburgh Blacks). 
The maker’s name oii the case is W. & .J. Milne. 33 Hanover Street. 
Edinburgh. Rolling-])in of blue ghiss having the figure of a sliip and 
the motto Farcjet me not. M oollen Cap. knitted in Fair Isle colours and 
pattern in Orkney, about 18.j0. Woollen Pouch, knitted in Fair Isle 
colonrs and pattern in Shetland, {ibout 18.50. Smoker’s Cap. knitted in 
silk in Shetlaiul. about IS.'jO. Knitted silk Purse with tassel. t(j match 
smoker’s cap. .'^mall single heart-sha])ed Brooch of silver. Large heart- 
sha])ed Brooch of siher. and a double heai't-sha])ed Brooch of siher. iir- 
scribed on the back "1. C. 1829." Two adjustable wooden .Stands for the 
raising or lowering of candlesticks. Presented by Miss M.\ri.v SteU-\RT, 

2 Lynedoch Place. Edinburgh. 

(11) Eight Communion Tokens. Presented by D. L.tf'AlLLE, 

F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

(12) Relics from a Ltd^e-Dwelling or C’ra’nnog in Eadarhafii. Loch 
Treig. Inveriiess-shire. Presented by Professoi' .J.t.MES RlTClllE. M..V., 
D.Sc.. P’.R.S.E.. F.S..\..S(a)t. (Set* Comnuitdcation. p. 8.) 

(13) Fragments of Roman Pottery found rluring the t“Xca\ation of a 
Roman o\ eu at .Mumrills. Falkirk. Pres(aite<l by Cji.vrles W. Forbes. 
Esep. of (’allejidar. .J.P.. IJ.L. (Set* Communication by Miss Axxe S. 
Robertson, j). 119.) 

(14) Twenty-six Communion 'J'okens. Presenteil by .JoiiN R. Lo( KIE, 
F..S.A.Scot. 

Piircftdse.s. 

Portion of one side oi' a \'iking Cond) (fasc of bone. 2y iuclu's in length, 
ornamented with incised lines. 

Double-toothed Comb of bone, asymmetrical: the ends, one of which is 
incomplete, are beaked, and are oi-namented with a double circle and dot 
detau-ation: length. 3-^ inches. 

Flat circular-headed Pin of bi'onze. tin- head ornanumted on I'ither side 
with thre(> dots: length 2| iFichi-s. 

All from Frcswick Links. 
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Donations. 

(1) Prelii.'^toric Scotland. Initial Chairtors of an Unlini.^lied Work. 
By Sir Oeorye Macdonald. K.C.B., LL.D.. F.B.A.. F..S,A.Scot. Edinbiirgli, 
1940. Presented by Lady Macdoxadd. 

(2) Tlie ^lonnniental Brasses of ('lu'slnrc'. By L. M. Angns-Biitterwortli. 
F.S.A.Scot. From Tra)isarfio)is of the Latn ashirc and Chrshirc Antiquarian 
Socictij. Yol. Iv. Presented by Thk Ai thok. 

(.3) Irish Castles and Castellated Houses. By Harold (<. Leask. 
Dundalk, 1941. Presented by W. Doi<n..\s Simpsox. M.A.. D.Litt.. 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(4) Two Unpublished ljettt*rs from James Orabam to Sir Donald 
Maekay of Far. B>- Dr fieorge Ma<-kay. Rei>rintetl from The -Juridical 
Bericir. December 1941. Presented by I'm; .\r rnoK. 

(o) Lake District History. By W. O. CoUingwood. M.A.. F.S.A. 
Kendal. 1925. 

The Morris Book. Part i.. witli a De.scri]>tion of Dances as performed 
by the iMorris Men of England. By Cecil J. Sharj) and Herbert C'. 
iMacilwaine. London. 1912. 

Abbots Bromley in Mythological Light. Rc'printed from Mttn in India. 
Yol. xxi.. 1941. Nos. 2 and 3. By Mrs Dorothea Chaplix. F.S.A.Scot. 
Presented by 4Tie AuTiroK. 

(d) Society of Friends of Diinbhmi' ('atlanlral. 1941. ^ oh iii.. Part vi. 

Presented by The Right Re%'. 4. Hr'j'ciiisox Cookbphx. D.D.. F.S.A.iscot.. 
the Moderator of the Chnrtdi of Scotland. 

(7) Anticiuities: their Preservation and Restoration. SccothI Edition. 
London. 19.32. and .Vneitmt Egy|)lian Miiterials. By A. Lucas. D.B.E. 
Loiulon. 1921). 

Peasants and Potters. The Corridors of Time. 111. By Harold 
Peake and Herbert .lohn Flcnre. Oxfortl, 1927. 

Ancient Stained and Painted (!l;iss. By F. Sydney Eden. Cambridge. 
1933. 

Scots Ballads, (iodlie ami Uiigodlie. By Richard the Rhymer. 
Cdasgow. 1941. Printed for Private Circulation. 

.V Burns Handbook. By .It)hn D. Ross. LL.D., F.S.A •Scot. Stirling, 
1931. 

Colonsav and Oronsay in the Isles of Argyll. By John De Yere Loder. 
Media'val Manners illustrated at the Chiny Museum. A Cuidebook to 
the* Rooms and Collections. By Eelmond Haraucourt. Curator of the 
Cluny jMuseum. 
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Presented by Artiiuk J. H. EmvARDS. F.S.A.Seot.. Director of the 
National Mnseum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

(8) History of Mary Stuart. Queen of Scots. Translated from the 
Original and Unpublished ^IS. of Profes-^tir Petit, by Charles de Flandre. 
F.S.A.Seot. Vols. i. and ii. Edinburgh. 1873. Presented by Dr G. 
Keppie Paterson. 

(9) The Chronicle of Melrose, from the Cottonian Manuscript, Faustina. 
B IN. in the British ^luseurn. MTth an Introduction b;^' Alan Orr Anderson. 
B.A.. LL.D.. and an Index by William Croft Dickinson. M.A.. D.Lit. 
London. 19315. Presented by The Coelabor.vtoks. 

(ID) Htdl Museum Publications: No. 192: Index (Nos. 14.5-191); 
Record of Additions (No. 212): Bronze Age Implements (in the Mortimer 
(Mu'-eum. Hull). Presented by T. .Sheppard. M.Sc.. A.L.S. 

(11) Egyptian (Mummies. By Iain M. M. Maclean. F.S.A.Seot. Re- 
Itrinted from TJic Broad lEoy (Westminster Hospital Gazette). Vol. R 8. 
Presented by The Author. 

(12) The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. v.. No. 60. June 1942. 
Presented by The Trustees. 

(13) Imagery in Early Celtic Art. The .Sir John Rhys Memorial 
Lecture. British Academy. 1941. By Dr P. Jacobsthal. Presented by 
The Author. 

(14) Academical Dress. A Brief Sketch from the 12th to the 2Uth 
Century, with s])ecial reference t<j Doctors. By Charles A. H. Fraiiklyn. 
M.D.. M.R.C.S.. F.S.A.Seot. Published in Tin; Medical World. Vol. Ivi.. 
No. 24. Pi-esented by The Aul iioit. 

Pa rchftfics. 

Place Names of W’est Lothian. By Angus Macdonald. M.A.. Pli.D. 
Ediidjiu-gh. 1901. 

'fhe Scots Yeai- Book. 1911 42. 

Christian Art in Ancient fi'elaud. Vol. ii. Edited hv .loseph Haftciy. 
M.A. Dublin. 1911. 

New Bibliograjihy of the Comity of Caithni'ss. By ,Iohn .Mowat. 
F.S..\.Scot. Wick. 1949. 

4'he Roads of (Mediaoal Lauderdale. Bv R. P. Haiilie. Bdiubur'>h. 
1942. 

New Comiilcte Russiau-Euglish Dictionary (New Ortliograph v). 
Edited by Louis Segal. .M..\., Ph.D. London. 1942. 
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Safurduy. 31.s/' JoiiKii'y 1012. Alexander O. Curle. C.Y.O.. LL.D.. 
Vke-Pre'-ideiit. in the Chair. 

A llallot havin'; heen takoji. the followin'; were elected Fellows: Miss Kate 
F. Stewart. Ji.A.: Oeor^e W. Stronaeh. 

The hdlowin;;' Coniinnnieations were read: — 

I. The Lake Dwellinp- or Crannop; in Eadarloch. Loch Troip-: its Traditions 
and Constrnetion. hy Professor .1 VMES ItiTCllIE. M. A.. ll.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot. 

( priiitfil . |)[). S-78). 

II. A ^Inral Painting and a Carved Door at Tra(|uair TTon-e. IniUM-leithen. 
hv (i. I’. H. Y A tsDN. F.P.I.D.A.. F.S.,\.Seot.. and A. Oraiiam. !M.A.. 
F.S..\ .Scot.. F.S..V. {jtrixtrd. ])p. .j-7). 

Salurdcnj. 2Stlt Febnittry 1012. .Vlkxander O. Curle. ('.Y.O.. LL.D.. 

1 ice-Pre'ident. in the Chair. 

The following t'onuminication' were road: — 

I. Two Doiisido Castles, hy W. Douglas Simpson. M..\... D.Litt.. 
F.S.A.Scot. (printed, pp. 03 102). 

II. Scottish Micro-Burins. h,\' .V. 1). Lac.ville. F.S.A.Scot. [printed, pp. 
103 110). 

III. Another hate Vikiii” House at Freswick. Caitlincs.s. hy Prol'i'ssor Y. ti. 

(.'nil, OK. D.liitt.. D.Sc.. I•^B..V.. F.S..\.Scot .. to he jirinted in vol. lxx\ii. 

t>(iturday. 28//) Mnreh 10 12. .Vt.e.xander O. Curle. C.Y.D.. EL.D.. 

\ ice-President. in tin* Chiiir. 

A Ballot liiiviny liecn taken, tin* following' were eli'cted f'ellow': William 
McGlashan. l’rinci(ial Lecturer in English .and History. 'Praininv Centre. Aher- 
deen: Bev. Francis )\’. I’everelle. 

The following Fomniunicat ions were read: — 

1. A Homan ()\'en ;it .Mumrills. Falkirk. h\ Miss .\n.\e S. Boi!i; 1!TSOX. 
.M..\.. l'’.S..\.Seot. (prinletl. pp. 110 127). 

11. A Ciiu'iaiA' Cm from Samlmill F.irni. Stranraer. W iyt ownshlre. hy Bev. 
B. S. (i. Axi'i:rs()x. B.D.. F.S..\.Seot. (printed, pj). 70 8;!). 

111. Further Fi lls and Cremation Burials from Brackmont Mill, near Leucliars. 

I’ife. hy Professor (ioROON ClllLDi:. D.Litt.. D.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot.. 
and Professor David W’.vriutsTON. M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. (printed, pj). 
81 03). 

Exliihition of a WOolleii Fahric from Loch Treip'. with Demonstration 
of the W'l'iive. hy .1 VMEs BlTi lllE. D.Se.. F.B.S.E.. Professor of 
Xatural History in the Cni\ersity of Edinhur<jdi. 


IV. 
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Abscpsscs. Deiitcil. ill Bronz*’ Air*-. 

Abpi‘dppn''hn'(‘ : >' ( i itbip; FiiitH.-iry, 

E]a>t. J)iin( rht : Kinx 

Hoii'-p : Tt‘i p**}"!!* < 

( 'a-'tlo ; To\vi*‘. Xf-thri . 

AiNa. oK Spinnmc:- 

\vh»H‘Ls. Wool and Vain Wiri<i«-i-'. 
an<l a Wpa\a-iX CandN-liokb*!-. 

Albucius. Stamp of. on fugui^mt of Samian 
B<o\l at ^luiiiiilN. 

Algtiia. IMiciulithic indu'*tiy of Lalla- 
.Mainia. ..... 

Amisfiold Towr-r. Dumb icp&liii**. C’ai-vo.l 
Door from. ..... 

Ainuiot. Stono. from Wa>l»i:^tt'i\ Samlwirk. 
Orknoy. ..... 

AnDeabhadli. ‘'^olt cj‘o*.>ing-plar4‘ lM*t\v»-on 
t\No Inch's." ..... 

Aud.oi'»oii. Major J(din If.. l>t'at}i of. 

^fajor Itubort D.. Death of. 

Rev. li. S. 0.. a C*iii<-iai\ 

Urn, etc.. ..... 

on a CinoiAiy Urn fi<im Sand- 

mill Edii m. Sti <inia*'i . . 

AngU's of Fonr>/iid (Aonghu^v n.a ). . 

Angus: .''CC KoifVu' lajcli; I ainanlm.-nl. 

Animal Homain'' fi om Kadarlorh (‘mmiog. 
J.och Tr«‘ig. ..... 

Annivoi^ary Molding. UMI. 

Aig\ll: >•*'*■ Jhilinakil!: ( 'ampbfltown : 

Dughaill, Loclian; Oom-ay; fti’-ga. 

Ainjorial Plate, Cliin«-*^r, (dmiation) . 

Armour. William X, 31.. eh etrd. 

Atlantic climati*' idia’-o, !’i‘>*-ncr of man 
at Uampbrltown dining. 

Auchingoul, Invcrkcithny. Hantbshir**. Four 
Bronzo Ago Halberd'' fi-oin. (pi**- 
<«ented) . . . . . 

Awl. (Jreen (’hert. from Diybuigh, . 

Axe. Battle: .see Battle-axi . 

Ayrshire: .see Ballantiae; Buslon; Cliajiel- 
ton; Kilbirnie; Lochlec, Tart»olton; 
Xith Lodge; Shewalton 3Ioor. 
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130 Ballantiae, Ayi-.hite. 3Iiero-bmiii-s found 

at. - . . 103 f.. ll't. 112 f.. 117 

B.nicdiory: s^e Biikwood. 

Baih.'ipple I.och. Wigti >\vn>jhire. Wc" >den 

Club fioni. ..... 57 

H.ii* Hill. I mmb.ii tonsliiie. Co.il b 'Uiid in the 

Antonuie E'ort. .... 123 

133 H.'iir. .lohn M.. Heath of. ... 2 

Baton. Sp<‘cial Uon^tableN. (donation) . 133 

l2o Battle-axe. C'eiemomal. fiom S.imimill, 

Stianraer, ..... SO 

115 r>onalion <.>1. ..... 133 

' B«-ad. Bone, engiaved with C'hevion. from 

7 T.’rii at Sandmill. near Stranraer. . S2 

Don.ition of. ..... 133 

133 Bedoi's: s/e Urn-. Jb-aker. 

Bei u iek>hu<': .se/ Ib ybijigli. 

Hi f. Biek'-t". Wooden, (donation) . . 133 

2 Bnch-b.«rk HoH-. from Kadai loch crannog, 

2 L<M h Tr<-ig dl 

Bitkwood. B.tm-hory. Kim‘,ir<iine'«im-4‘: — 

133 Micro-bnun'> lri>m. . . 110, 112 f., 114 

Notched FI. ike- ironi. . . . llO 

70 , Bioken Mh-rohth horn. . . . 117 

lb Biiri-n-. DumI rn->-hii e. (’haic>‘al found on 

♦ >ven li(M.r- .'t. .... 123 

Black ha nimei . Koii-ay. Oi-kney, Petndogical 
bO I .analy-i- of Neolilliic i’ottei'v fiom. . 132 

1 ! Bl.nh-. I'ion74', fiom Sandmill Faim, 

.S( 1 ,1 nraei . . . . . . Si f. 

I )onal Ion of , . , . . 133 

133 e (i(so B.aeksw« ird . 

2 Blaiigowin, 1 '«m th.shire, f'lint Knife trom, . 133 

Blo<miei \. at l'7‘!>it. ln\ ei ne..s'shire, . bO 

lot Blundell. (_)do. ( )bsei vation-’ on 

Fa.larlocli b>. . . . 12, 13. IS 

, B^.aiX H ♦“ail of the (Jordon-, from Terpei^ie 
133 Uar'th-. .... Ob, 07 

117 ! Boat"' ( y ), Dak, touml neai Kadarloch. . 57 

' Bone Bead troni Sandmill Uin. . . S2 

Ohjei't"* of: sf r Be, id; Comb ('ase; 

I Die; Tablet: 'I'oggle. 

Bone-. Ualrined. trolu Kadarloch crannog, bO 

Book-: - 


Backsword from crannog m Loch Treig, . bo, 70 Donation- tif, . . . . . 135 

Balinakill, Argyll, Lake-dwidling near, 20, 37, 17 | Puicha>*eb, ..... 136 
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Brackmorit Mill, near L«ui‘har->. Fifo. 

Further (’r'-iihit lou JtuiiaU iioni. . S4 

Braiulon (juii-tlint iiianuiattuie aiitl Micro- , 

buiin tfcluiiiiiie. .... IB) | 

Bread. Baking of. in a Bonuju ()\en. . 124 ' 

Bronze. Objects of: Bla<h‘: Broocli: 

Knife nr Bazui : Pin: Tweezei-. 

Brooch. Bronze, fioni Fruhali.x-li ei.jniu.jg. 02. 71 , 
Brooches. Silver. heail--h.;pc'(l. (<lonati*ui) B14 ' 
Brook. William. Oeath nt. . . 2 

Buchan. Oavid stu.ut Kr^'kiiie. Fail of. 

('him>o Plate V ith Ai ot. . . 132 

Buckle. lA'ory. tiom Biackiiiont Mil), ne.ir 

Leucliars, ..... ss. 1»1 
BuriaF, Cieniation. fioin Brackniont Mill. 

near Leuchais. Fite. . . ,s4. 

Buinet. Slieri0' J. R. Wardlaw. Dtatli oi. . 2 

Button ci<innog. near Kilnj.aui-'. A>i'‘liire. . oi 


(.’aithne.«s : Fies\^ick Tank'?. 

(’<inicl known in medurval Sentland. . 0 

(’anijibeltown. .\igyll. Oldest '-pecimen" <4 

Microliths found at. . . . inl 

t'aiidle-holder. WeaviT'*^. fi nin Oleidiice. 

Wigtowu'-hiie. (donation) . . 122 

C'anoe (r). Oak. Imm Fadailooh. . . 5s f. 

Dug-out. found at Tottiue B;ir. 

Iii'land. ..... 5S 

Cap, Sinoker'&. fiom .Shetland, (donation) . Idl 

Wo(dU 11 . Fair I.-'h*. (donation) . . 1:>1 

Carmel, Mount : — . 

.Microlith <ind .Micio-burin liom. . 1 d.5. Ids 

Trap*'ze fiom, ..... IDS 

Carrach. .\lastair. ..... B> 

CaM‘, litatlier. with tolding Knife. Fork. 

SjMion and Salt llohler. («lon;ition) . 124 

Castlecary, Stii hng^hlI e. Coal tound in 

Fort at, . . .122 

Castle.s. Two Doiif-ide. .... D2 

Ca\e abo\e Loch Tr<‘ig, lliding-plaee of 

llu' Chu'f of Kejipocli, ... is 

Chapelton, A>ishiie, Battle-axe iituii, . SI 

C’heapo, 5Iis (day. Beaker I’rn tioiii 

Lunanhead. pri’sented b\ , , I2lh loS 

C'hert, Awl of, from Dryburgh, . . 117 

Chest erholme, Vindolana, Romano- British 

Shoes from, ..... t)S 


Childe, Pr()fes-,or V. (Gordon, and J Volos.M»r 


Watersttui on Fiirllier Fins ami 
Cremation Burials from Braekimant 
Mill, near Leuchars, Fife, . . Si 

Cibt.s at lAinanheail. .... 12S 

Clausen, Frling J. F.. elected, . . . 2 

Donation ot P(»h.sher from Shetland by, 100 1 
tJlinker from Homan oven at MumrilB, . 122 f. | 


l’A(,K 

<’lub. Oak. tor »iiiving in dowel-pin^, fiom 

Fad.jil<M-h ciannog. . . , .oD f. 

With ''hapeil handle, from Barhap[)le 

Loch, Wigtownshire. ... .57 

Coal, Early use of. in Britain, . . . 122 f. 

Coin. Silver, of Mary Quetai of Scot.s. fiom 

Eailailoch ei..iiiiiog. . . 151. DD f. 

Comb Cast*. Viking, of Bone, truin Fre-^wiek 

Link-'. (pUK'hase) . . .121 

(.'ommuniofi Token-: Token-. 

Cone.s. Wootb n. liom F.adailoch ci.ninog. . (5ij 
**■ Council Islam!. “ Ktlon.i no 17 t.. til) 

C« >upar-Angu-, Mona-teiy of. !.ea-e ot st 

Margaiet'- l-le m Forfar Loch by. . 152 

Cowie. Alexandei M.. M.B.. C.M.. heath of. 2 

Ciannog in Katlarloch. L<*ch Ting: its 

tratliUoiis anil it- con-triictiou. . S 

Bu.-ton. near Kilmaui-. Av i-hii e. . 51 

Lochlee. TailM)lton. Ayi-luie. ‘ hue- 

out '* Trough fiom. ... 58 

Ciannog-. Sct»tti-h. Kviib-nce of ot'cup.ilion 

of, in .^ixteentli Centuiy, . . 70 

Crcag.m Fai.ddli. the •' Ladder Ciag. ' . 17 

Ci'einatetl Remains from s.indimll. M igtown 

shire. Nt)te on. .... S2 

fitun Biackmoiit Mill. near 

T.euchais. ..... SO 

Cricliie, Abeitleen-liiie. Mace-head fioin, . 81 

Ciowfoot. Mis Idace M., Xote- upon the 
Woollen Fabiio fri'in tie' ciannog at 


Loch 'J’reig, by. 

til 

Cull'in Sands. M icio-}>ui in- found in. 

102. Ill 

Daipcrsie C Telpel-sie. 

Deahhatlh, .\n. 

. 10 f. 

I)cesitle: — 

Notchetl l-'Iakt's from. 

112 

Broken Miciolith from. 

117 

Micro-bui in- found on. 

io2. no 


Die or Pl.iv ing-Piece. Bone, (donation) , 121 

‘'Dog'- Knowe. ' "The.’' Lunanhead. 

Ftufar, . . . . .128 

Ihuiation.s tt) ami Purt'ha-es foi llu* laluMiy. 

1241 12 125 f. 

_ „ Inrtlu' .Museum, liUl 12. . 122 f. 

Donsitle Castles, 'fwo. . . . . 1>2 

i Door. Carved, at Traipiair House. Inner- 
leithen, brought from 'Ferregle- 
Iltuise, Dumlriesshire, ... 7 

Dowt*l-pins u-etl for huihling erannog-. . 22 

- foiiml at Eadarloch, . . 55 f. 

Drumgay, (’o. Fermanagh. Tine.s frt)m. . til 

Dryluirgh, Berw ickshiit* : — 

Angl»*-Crav'er from, . . . 105, 115 

Awl. Green Chert, from, . . .117 

Dughaiil, Lochan, Argyll, Ciannog on, 22, 27, 47 
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l>uiubartuii->-Iiirf^ : l^ai- Hill. 

Huinfi n*>>lmv : ■--( • Ami-' field Hoiws*: 

liillen^: Tellei^je> 

Hadarlocli. Lucli Tieitr^ In\ ej-nr'.'.— .iiiie. 

Tile Lcjke-I )\\ ellint: » '!• ( r.iDimi' in: 

1 1 a<liti( 'll" and it" (■on"ti-nL‘ti*'n. . S 

Object" [mm. t ple".-nle<l) . . . 181: 

The i'laml iiinund <>{. . . . . 14 f. 

" H"at-!ike H.-iii" found n*ar. 57 f. 

liK> I't, Up]i» r. ^licro-liUiiu-!, fioin SebiJ. . 105 

Hilean aii Tiglie. A’. Invenie""-"}iii •*, 

P<)lteiy nianutact U! e at . . . 180 

Siieldft fioin. IvejK.lt oii. . . . 181 

Eihan }ia ( oinhaiili.. the "('Duncii Hland. ' is. 08 
Eiha/i T ((jh na SUg>'' and EUnut Rmyltt' mt 
6Ufj(\ ‘‘Island nrthe Siiell sheihii^" 
and “Isldml ot tlie SheiUng 'd the 

Tiack." 17. :>!» 

Eilio/t Tif/h ftiUii Eindh. ‘^."land (>t the 

Wuoilen ir(*use.' , . . 17 

EUcan Tigh nani Flcadh. “HoU"eot Kea"t".“ 10 
El OaiCfl, Aliiieiia, >5pam: — 

Tiape/e and bulhai* Tiiicm-hiu in tmni. . los 
Miciu-buiin with double not* ii liotu, . 1 12 

Eiicnnite, Fo'""d, Imm I’m at Hi.nkniont 

.Mill, near Leuchais. l-'de, . . .sD 

Esaii". fair .Vitlnir J., Ilonoi.oy Fell‘»w. 

Death ol. ..... 2 

Dwell. J<din 'Ik. Note t>n 'I'uo ri"t" 

at I.unanheaii. by. , . . 12s 

Eabtie, Woollen, fiom Kadarloch eiannotr. 

I.,oel! 'I'o'ig. ..... 08 

Notes Opfiu. do.. . . . ol. 71 

Fail l"le M'oollen ( 'a p .'Old 1^ >iieh. olon.it ion ) 181 

Fa"('in*‘ i"land". in lak* " oi (ential Ihnope. 25. Is 
Feai"ai<i. Aimii" ot. . . . . |0 

Hi.ibliarli. tlie ■ llinidled Saiit|-"pit 17 ! 

]-’ea"t". Tli<* i!oU"e nl. Tigli tiiini rinulh. 

Kadailoiii. . . . . . 10 

Tk-i"il. I n\ ei ne""-"hn e. nioiuneiy .it. . OO 

Fife: lliaekiiiont .Mill; Kijke.ddv; 

45'nt"niiai . 

Finnei<\, J]a"l. Dunerbl. AlM-nh-en. [k-tio- 
logieal anaUsis ol Neohthie Polter\ 
fioin, ...... 182 I 

Flake. Hutl-eiid ot. imm 'rent"nnnr. File. . I 18 ; 

Doaitz. liom 25-lon1 iai"ed he.M-h, 

b'anipbeltow 11 . . . . .115 

Implements, >Sni.dl. . . . lo.S 

Flake-tij) fmm Kis^a, Aigyll. . . . Jl!» 

Flakes, Notched. .... llOl.. 118 
Flint, Ohjecl.s of: .sre Knile. 

Flints, .Small trimmed, fiom Orkm‘\, . lOS 


r\GE 

Food \Vs",.|" and (imi.oy Fins. (Iverkip 

lietv\e,.n, ..... 82 

,s‘cc u/so Fi ns, 

Forhe", ( hail'" W.. of Falleiidar. i'ie"«nt" 
fiagmeut" ot Horn. in Pott' ry iiom 
oven at -MuniiiU". , . . 134 

Foti "t" in .S< ntland. Woha " in. . 17. 19 

Foi't.ir !.«»ch. St Mais^.iiet's l"Ie. , . 0!» 

Fortai"hite: ."/c AugU". 

FoiiLke"-Ko0eits. Aithui. P'.ithof'. . , 2 

Fiasei, .lohn. ( r>i i ••"[londing .Membei. 

heath of 2 

Fieswjck lanks. ('.uthne"S. Viking Fomb 
('.i"e. ( oiah. and Bii»nze Ihu f’mm. 


([Kiifhas.;-) . . . . .13 4 

(.das<. (fbject" of: Qiiizzing-Gla''se&. 

(denluce, Wigtownshiie; -- 

Analysis of Nt olilhic Pottery from. . 131 . 

WeaveF'* (.'anille-hohlei- fiom. . , 133 

(•oodift. Aime, Bone Tablet inscribed. 

olonation) ..... 134 

< »ordoii. Kev. James B.. Death of. . . 2 

William, of Terpeisie. . . . 80. 98 


<daeiiie. Tin i y Ib v. K. M. Sutliellainl. 

Ib'atli of. . . . . . 

(dah.mi. Angus, and (.b P. JI. Watson, on a 
-Mui.il Painting and a Cai\ed Dooi 


at 'fonju. dr lJoU"e. Jiineileiihen. . 5 

Drain, l»oa"tmg of. in Poinau Biitain. . 125 

Diant, .lolin. j>ie". nt" .i Sp.-cial Constable's 

jkiton. ..... 133 

- -- ifob.-lt D. S.. elecli.d. ... 2 

- Wall*! (<.. piesent" a Stone .Vmul' t 

Imm Wa"bi"tei . . . . . 133 

< »i a \ * i. Angh *. CIm It. liom Di> Iniigh. 1 8.'5. 115 
( da V* i ". Ti an"\ ei".‘. .... PH 

I'nltith. 'W IF .V.. jtiesenfs J'oui Ihonze 
Age llalbi'id" Irom Anehingoul. 

J n VI 1 keii jin\ . Banflslii'e. . . 133 

(diii-lhnt industiy, Fhiglish. .i" rel.iteil to 

Mieio-bin in teehni'jue. . . . 110 

Hearths on Fadai loch ei annog. . 27 1.. 78. 7 4 

Heines. William (\Ia\\\e|l. afh) Lord. 

Initials oi. on ('ai\<'d |)ooi- from 
Teiiegles. ..... 7 

HewLson. Ifev. .T. King. !Mh. Deallioi. . 2 

Unman Ifetnains fmm Lunanhead Ci"(s, . 128 

.s'cc f/fso ('lemated Hemaiiis. 

Huts on ciannog" in Siotland. T'raees o|’, . 2'8 f. 


lTir<*nse ('ups: see T ins. 

Iriglis. John A.. K.F.. Death of, 

Invei nes.s-shire : .see Kadailoch, Loch 
TT-eig; Filean-an-Tighe ; Fersit ; 
Binlh'an Diinain ; F nival. 
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Irish tvju* f)f F<kk 1 \ f-scl ii'iiii CKtckiiioiit 
Mill 

Ii-Dii, Obji'Cts of: (. Ixiiil'--: >\\'>iil: Yctl. 

Ir\iui‘. (^Ufiitiii II. I.. Drath ol, . . - 

Island. Aititicial. Eadailucli. Inv«.“n»v*'S' 


shire 1" 

History aiul loi'al tradition-- r>‘latiii^ to. 12 

Tree an<l plant mnaiiis from. . . lo f. 

Councils hel<t on. . . . . I* 

Islands. Fascine. ..... 25. 48 


Jar. Earthenware. Iiom Ea<larlocli eranim^. ()i> 

Jay. Konald E.. elected. .... 2 

Jug, Earthenware, •sixteentli oi sevmiteentli 

century, plonatiou} . . • 1*>*^ 

v8tonewaie. Fragments ot. troin Eadai- 

loch crannog. .... t>u 


Keith. Earl Marischal of 8cotland. SauCi-r 
with Arms of. (donation) 

Keppoch. Alexander JIacdonald of. . 

Miicdonald of. .... 

Ronald Og. Cliief of. 

*' Keppoch’s Council Island. ■' . 

Kilbirnie ciaiiiiog. ANrslnie:--- 

Tiaces of hut at. .... 
Layeis of Brushwood at. 

Kilnaniadilo crannog. Co. Eeimanagh. 
Hi-aded Pm fouinl .it. 

Ivincardineshir*- : see Biikwood. lla»M h<*>y. 

KukcaUU. Fife. Tiade 'foketi ol. ipie- 
^ented) , . . . . 

Kii keudhi ight, Stewartiy ol : c Smitii- 

w ick. 

Knife. Flint, ftoin Blaiigowiie. I*evth--hne. 
(donation) . . • • • 

—-“-lion. Fiaginent ot. Imni Eadailocli 
crannog, ..... 
-or Ii.r/.or. Bron/e. tnnn Saiidmill. 
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IS 

IH 

IS 


IS. 


2h 

52 


5d 


Id;-; 


idd 
55 » 


Strain. ler. . . . . s'> 1. 

KiaJCkespt ick 1 low-*'. Abel ill •ell'-lin 1 -. ( ai Veil 

Boar'-. Head ol tlie (loidon-. Ir«*in 

'feriu-r-'i*' (’..islle. now at. . . IE 


Jaicaille. A. !>.. <tn Scotti'-h Micio-hmiii-. . Bt3 
Lac.un. Bi i \ c'-la-( 'aillardi' (Corre/a*). 

hrance. Micio-lmnn technique at. . IIT 

J.ak*‘-dw '-llniir or Crannog in Eadarloidu 
Loch 'freig: it-* tiaditions ami it-- 
construction, .... S 

Age and occupation of. . . . OIL <3 

Explanation of Idates. . . . Tt) 

Lake-\ illages and Lake-hutments, . . 8 

Lamb, Kev. Alexander, elected, . . 2 


Lamont. Jobu M.. O.B.E.. LL.D.. Death 

of. 2 

Leather, Objects of: .-cc Shoe-. 

lad on Food-ve--el Fin from Brackmont 

Afill. n**ar Leiuhai-. Fite. . , SO. ‘.'2 

Lids on Fin- in liekinil. . . . . Li2 

Lind-ay. Ian C*.. elect' d to Council. . . 1 

Leeuiaid C, C'.. I)eath ot. ... 2 

Lintel Ol Sole »)t Window, sixteenth century. 

at Xetlier Town'. . . . 102 f.n. 

Lochabei ; .>cc Eadarloch. Loch Tieig. 

I.ochb-e ciannog. Tiiilioltctii. A>isiure. 

*■ Dug-out " Ti* nigh fioui. . . 5S 

Lockie. John IL. presi-nt:? Cominuniou 

Token- 131 

Loom, u-ed toi wimn ing fabiic. tr'tm 

Eadailoch ciannog. . . . t)5 

Loophole troni Terpeisu- C<istle. imw at 

Knocke-pock House. . . . 5F 

Low. Ide-h-'-or Alexander. Koto on Cre- 
nniteil Ibanain- found at Sainlmill. 


Wigtown-iuie. by. . . . S3 

Luce Bay: >cc Cdenluce. 

Lunanhead. Foitar. Two Ci-t- at. Note on. 12S 
Siunmaiy of tlie Examin.itioii of Skele- 
tons Irom Tile Ci-ts at. . . . 12'd 

M.icdonabl. Alexamb-i, or Ala-taiv Canach. D> 

-• — ot Ki'ppoch. l-\imily i»l. . . lb 

Angus, of Feai-aid. . . . . Ih 

.'sii Jame-. of Islay. .... IS 
B;umM. of Ki-ppoch. . . . l8 

M<'Elne_\. Ih-v. Bobert. D*'atbof. . . 2 

M.icFiuonnlaigb. Ltomhnall. (iaelic t>oel. . 

15. til. fit* 

\lr( dashan. William, elected . , . . 137 

McBroutliei . 'flmma-. Death of. . . 2 

Mackenzie. W . Mackay, D.Litt.. elected to 

Council. ..... 1 

Mackini.ix , 1 >i'n.dd (MacFhionnl.mrb. 

Dniuhnall). t'aelic poet. , . 15. hi 

Maekinto-b, P. '1'.. Death of. ... 2 

Mai-ball. l>a\ Ml elected. ... 2 


Mai\ thieen *d Siot-. Sil\ et Cniu nl. loan 


K.idai lo<*h 1 ranm >u. . . • bl.li'.* 

Modalet. Coin or. of Maiy (Bc'en ol 8eot- 

Irom cuuiuog. Loch 'fieig. . . tb* 

Mi'eling- «d tile Soi'ii-tc. .... 137 

1 Me-oUtbic Imlu-tin-. Micvo-biiiin- lound 

in. ...... Ib3 

5Iicn)-bni m- : 

I Kotchle— , iloublt' notchetl. and With 

1 lateial notciiing. . . 112. 117 

'' Scottish. ...... Ib5 

Tocliuology ol. ..... 105 

I Einplox luent of. . . . . Ill 
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Miciolitii". l^Lokrii. .... 

fiuiii o[ L.illa-M.urni.i, 

Alp-iia. . . . . .115 

^pacimoiij? '->1. fnimd at Camp- 

b(-'ltu\\n. ..... ID-I 

Mowat. R( V, Mclnto^li. clrctt-d. . . 2 

Mumiilk, Falkirk. A Roman Ovoit at. . 11'.* 

Munio, W. A.. D.Iatt., d to Conncil. . 1 

Xail'^;. lion, fmm Ead.iilncli ciannog. . 00 

Xapier. Guoigc G.. Doath of. ... 2 

Xith Lodge. Ayrsldie. Battk-.ixe iiom . 81 

Xoiinand. Thf- Rt. lion. Loni. epa-tod. . 2 

Orkney. Small Flint'', liimmed. from. . 108 

See flLo Blackluimmer: Rowiegar: i 

Taiverj?o Tuirk; L’nst<in; AVas- 
bister, Sandtvick. 

Oi'onsay, Aigyll, 5Iicro-bunn from shell- j 

monnd at, , , . . . 104 I 

Otranto, Italy. .Micro-bniin in industry at. 118 
Ovon. Roman, at MumrilK, Falkiik. . . lio • 

Lottery from, (presented) . . . 181 ; 

Ovens. Proximity to (tranailes . . 124 ! 

“ Owlet's Song." . . . . . 15 f, | 

Ox. Fragment of Tooth of. firun Ka<lail«>ch | 

crannog, ..... 00 j 

I 

Painting. Mural, and a ('arve<t Ooor at 

Traquair House. Inneileitheri, . 5 

Patch Box. \Vo<i(len. (donation) . . 188 

Paving, i’ebble. in ci-t at r.unanhea»i. . 128 

Peeble'^shire : Tia(iuair Hou.''<*. Inner- 1 

leitlien. 

l*eg. Oak, with hea«l on one side, from 

Fa<lailoch eraniiog. . . . 50 i 

Wooden, with head, from Kilnaniad- 

du ciaiinog, Co. F«Tmanagli, . . 56 | 

Pegs, Wooden, from Fadailocli cranriog, . 55 f. [ 

Perthshire: nee Bl.iirgfjwne; (’ou])ar- 

Angus. 

Peverelle. Rev. Francis W.. <'l<‘Cto<l. . . 1.37 i 

Pheniistcr. J>r J.. Reports on Samples of j 

Needithic Pottery from Seottish ; 

sites, liy, .... 131, 132 ! 

Pin, Bronze, fmm Freswick lank.s, i 

(purchase) . . . . .184 

Pins. Wooden, from Kadailoch crannog . 55 f. 

Pitscandly. Forfar, ('ist and Skeleton from 

Lunanhead removed to. . . 129 

Plate. Chinese Armorial. (<loruition) . . 188 

Poem. Gaelic, the “Owlet's Song,” by 

Donald Mackinlay, ... 15 

Polisher, Schist, fiom Shetland, (donation) 183 


PA(.K 

Post-hole on civiniiog in Fadaiiocli. . . 17, 28 

Potter. Albuciu-^. Stamp ui. i.-n fragment of 

Stimuin D<.»wl lioni ^Mumiill.-?. . . 126 

Pidteiy found iu.inil near a Roman Oven at 

Aruiiiiills. ..... 125 

— - Fiagnuait^ of. tVnm Fadailoch ciau- 

nog, ...... 60. 71 

Xoolitliic. Local Manufacture of. 

Xote on. ..... 130 

tif»m (denluct', Wigtownshiie. . 131 

from 3\iiverso Tiiick. Rousay. 

Sheid ttf. . . , . ,181 

from Fnstan. Orkney. , . 131 

Peti-ological analysis of. . . . 181 

Roman, from Roman Oven at ^iiim- 

rills. (donation) .... 184 

See a/^c> Jug''; Fins. 

Poucli. Woollen. Fair Isle pattern, 

(donation) ..... 184 

Purse. Kmtteil Silk. fr<-)in Shetland. 

(donation) ..... 134 

Pyoirhcea. Evidence for. in Bronze Age, . 136 

Quaich. Wooden. (<lonation) . . . 133 

Quizzing*(nas.ses, (donation) . . . 133 
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